





The New DEAL 
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25 CENTS 


30 cents in Canada 
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In GIRLS 


Budweiser 


KING OF BOTTLED BEER 


Because it fits SO gracefully and SO gaily 
into the scheme of good living, BUD- 
WEISER 1s recognized as the King of 
Bottled Beer. Millions who welcomed 
beer back, are finding there 1s only 
one BUDWEISER — brewed and fully 


aged in the world’s largest brewery. 
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“But even people My Age 


KAY: Dad, you're just being perverse! It 
isn’t because you're 48 that your teeth 
look sort of foggy. It’s because you've 
had ‘pink tooth brush’’ for perfect ages. 
MR. HUNT: I say it’s old age. My gums 
are getting ready to retire from service. 
KAY: Fiddlesticks. Even people my age get 
“pink tooth brush.’” Not that I°// ever 
have it, of course. 

MR. HUNT: You immune or something? 
KAY: Now, Dad, you listen. People to- 
day don’t eat tough meats or crunchy 
foods. Our gums don’t get enough exer- 
cise. Naturally they get soft, then ten- 
der. And sometimes they bleed. 

MR. HUNT: I follow you perfectly. 


KAY: But-if you massaged your gums 


IPANA 


get 


every day—with Ipana Tooth Paste—your 
gums wouldn't get so lazy and tender. 
Why, I’ve been massaging Ipana into my 
gums ever since I was knee-high toa duck! 
Dr. Grant told me about it years ago! 
MR. HUNT: You do have nice teeth. 


KAY: You see, Dad, Ipana has something 





TOOTH PASTE 


W 


‘Pink Tooth Brush, Dad!” 





called ‘‘ziratol’’ in it, and Dr. Grant said 
that was what toned up the gums. Now 
you begin massaging Ipana into your gums, 
like a good boy. And you won't have 


“pink tooth brush.” 


MR. HUNT: O.K. You've sold me. Bring 
me home some Ipana, will you? 

You can’t afford to ignore ‘‘pink tooth 
brush.’” Neglected, it may lead to gum 
troubles as serious as gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease and even pyorrhea. 
Clean your teeth with Ipana Tooth 
Paste, and each time rub a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. Your gums will 
become firmer, your teeth brighter. And 
you can forget ‘‘pink tooth brush.”’ 
Start with Ipana today! 





VISIT THE IPANA EXHIBIT 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


General Exhibits Group— Bldg. No. 4 
Chicago, June— October, 1933 


SEE IPANA MADE FROM START TO FINISH 
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A Vis yout fect ? 


“NO!” says MAE WEST, speaking of the “Midway,” 
the dance she does in her newest picture, “I'M NO 
ANGEL.” “It's not a dance of the hands and feet, but 
a dance of the Midway. | throw discretion to the 
winds and my hips go North, South, East and West.” 
Come up and see me, “I'M NO ANGEL.” 


GARY COOPER says it with pets instead of with 
flowers, for his pet gifts amount to a very large sum 
annually. In “ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON,” he says 
it with something else in his slow caressing voice as 
he thrills FRANCES FULLER in a way that will thrill you. 


" ol Cod JV ‘let 


.... 1 should say, ‘numbers’.... the best | have ever 
sung,’ says BING CROSBY, Paramount's latest star, of 
the songs he sings in “TOO MUCH HARMONY” in 
which he appears with Jack Oakie, Skeets Gallagher, 
Judith Allen and Harry Green. If you thought him 
fascinating in “College Humor”... just listen to him 
in“TOO MUCH HARMONY.” 
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The exclamation came 





from a visiting college 
youth as his eyes took 
in CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
on the “TORCH SINGER” 
set at the PARAMOUNT 
Studio. When you see 
“TORCH SINGER” you'll 
see what he meant... 
a stunning figure gor- ; 
geously gowned. 


Watch for I'M NO ANGEL, TOO MUCH HARMONY, TORCH SINGER, ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON, all Paramount Pictures at your theatre soon. 
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The Audience Jalks Back + 





THE $25 LETTER 


I am a doctor practicing psychiatry. As 
many of you know, obscure troubles of the 
nervous system are baffling, and physicians too 
often send these mental cases at once to the 
asylum or mental hospital. I have another 
scheme. I send ’em to the movies. 

Here’s a sample of successful prescriptions: 

For melancholia—Laurel and Hardy in any- 
thing. 

Dementia praecox—The Four Marx Brothers 
in “Cracked Ice,” “Cracked Nuts,” or any- 
thing else that is cracked. 

Nervous prostration—“A Bedtime Story.” 

Religious mania—‘ She Done Him Wrong.” 

Intermittent amnesia—‘Gold Diggers” or 
“42nd Street.” 

Morbidity—‘ Peg O’ My Heart.” 

Paranoia—“ King Kong” or “Tarzan.” 

Restlessness and Boredom—“Rome Ex- 
press.”’ 

The jitters—Anything with Marie Dressler. 

Complicated jitters—Add Wallace Beery to 
Marie. 

I seriously believe that the motion pictures 
have been a great factor in preserving the 
world’s sanity during the past four years. 

J. W. Cameron, M. D., Regina, Canada 


THE $10 LETTER 


Whenever I read a criticism of some minor 
detail in a film, it occurs to me that the public 
has become spoiled. 

Twenty-five years ago, picture theaters were 
store-rooms with wooden chairs, all on the 
same level. A piano player whanged away in 
one corner. The main picture was generally 
about a French count who wooed a peasant 
girl, grew tired of her, and pushed her off a 
cliff to end the romance. And people thought 
the movies were wonderful. 
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Want to cure the double jitters? 
See any picture featuring Wallace 
Beery and Marie Dressler. Or so 
the psychiatrist says. Jitters or 
no jitters, everybody will welcome 
the pair in the salt-tanged story 
of Seattle’s waterfront, “Tugboat 
Annie’’, You'll laugh and relax 








eee like everybody’s been con- 
cerned with the bloom of youth, 
music in the air, and that man Tone! 

More and more girls are getting 
lyric over Franchot. We'll bet his pic- 
ture is the masculine touch on lots of 
feminine dressing tables. 

Half the ladies in the land who have 
stopped counting birthdays wrote 
heated letters bawling out the lad who 
suggested that Mary Pickford retire 
from thescreen’cause she’s nolongera 
member of the younger generation. 
Mary’s star of glory has not dimmed. 

And say! The producers made no 
mistake when they accidentally made 
a musical out of “42nd Street.” It 
was supposed to be a straight talkie, 
you know. But with loads of talent 
and a big stage, the director decided 
to toss in a couple of song’n’dance 
numbers. Result: “42nd Street” was 
hailed as a musical and the public 
hollered for more. 

Well, everybody ought to be happy: 
more musicals are in production, 
Franchot’s wearing grease paint, and 
there are rumors of big things on the 


Pickford lot. 








When the audience speaks the stars and 
producers listen. We offer three prizes for 
the best letters of the month—$25, $10 and 
$5. Literary ability doesn’t count. But 
candid opinions and constructive sugges- 
tions do. We must reserve the right to cut 
letters to fit space limitations. Address The 
Editor, PHOTOPLAY, 221 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 


Nowadays people go to wonderful picture 
palaces, sit in luxurious seats, hear fine orches- 
tras, and see and hear great films. Then many 
of them go home and write to magazines criti- 
cizing the feature, because the hero had on the 
kind of suspenders that hadn’t been invented 
at supposed date of the story. 

RopERICK Duv, Chicago, IIl. 


THE $5 LETTER 


Mom and Pop and Sis and I have our own 
movies ‘‘Who’s Who,” but we have some 
heated discussions nominating the favorites. 
It runs like this: 

“But he’s so suave and charming. And 
always romantic! Now take ‘Animal King- 
dom’ .. .” That’s Mom, talking about Leslie 
Howard. 

“She’s an excellent actress—and good to 
look at. Humph! Deserves more recognition!” 
That’s Pop, who never misses Aline Mac- 
Mahon. 

“But he’s a master of his art—and hand- 
some! Why he has everything!” That’s Sis. 
She’s that way about Fredric March. 

But we all agree that Garbo and Mickey 
Mouse are chief favorites. 

Also we want to thank you for PHOTOPLAY. 
It means so much to our family. A movie gives 
us seventy-two minutes of pleasure. PHoTO- 
PLAY has given us years of enjoyment. 

Raout R. Moore, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A HAPPY EVENING WITH 
GOLD DIGGERS 


Oh! What an enjoyable evening’s entertain- 
ment one receives in “Gold Diggers of 1933.” 
In times like these we need something humor- 
ous. Will we see more of these depression 
chasers in the future? I laughed until my sides 
ached! Even the next day at work I would find 
myself laughing at Aline MacMahon’s chiseling. 

Marty HIE, Sunbury, Pa. 


BOYS IN UNIFORM 


A friend of mine is a cook in a reformatory. 
It is like Mr. Thompson’s in “The Mayor of 
Hell.”” Doubtless many others are like that, 
too. I wish all state officials and reformatory 
heads would see this interesting picture. It 
might make them realize the crying need for 
self-government and other reforms in these 


schools. 
D.N., Olympia, Wash. 


“FOOTLIGHT PARADE”? IS COMING 


Bring on your pretty girls and dancing feet. 

Let’s have more “42nd Streets.” 

No babies being born. No baths being 
taken. 


It was a darn good show! 
G. S. HumpHrReys, Logan, Kansas 


ADVERTISING PAYS 


The advertisers may not know it, but many 
of their slogans remind me of favorite screen 
personalities. For instance:— 

| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 10] 
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WARNER BROS. 
Hit . . . Coming 
to your theatre 
soon . ° . ° 
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Together...the mighty Robinson and the divine Francis... be- 
cause at last the screen has found a story big enough for both 
—a heart drama that hits like the shock of worlds colliding! 
Everything you'd expect to happen when the screen’s woman 
of fire wraps her arms around the screen’s man of thunder! 


The story of an all-consuming passion ... crashing all barriers! ... 


Defying all conventions! ... Sweeping a man and woman on to the 
desperate destiny of those who play against the rules! 


EDW.G.ROBINSON 


surpassing even his great triumphs of the past in J J 


” Mo la Woman 
K A ¥ FR AN "C ‘TS 


Genevieve Tobin ...J. Farrel MacDonald... 
Henry Kolker . . . Robert Barrat . . . George 


Blackwood ... Directed by Alfred E. Green 








Consult this pic- 
ture shopping 
guide and save 
your time, money 


and disposition 


Briel Reviews 0 


Current Pictures 


* Indicates photoplay was named as one of the best upon its month of review 


ADORABLE—Fox.—Janet Gaynor in a gay, 

tuneful puff-ball about a princess in love with 
an officer of her army. Henry Garat’s the officer— 
and he’s a hit! Don’t miss it. (Aug.) 


AFTER THE BALL—Gaumont British-Fox.— 
Basil Rathbone and Esther Ralston in a naughty 
English musical that doesn’t achieve proper farce 
tempo. (June) 


AIR HOSTESS—Columbia.—Evalyn Knapp’s 
wifely troubles, suffered while cheering timid airplane 
passengers. Mildly entertaining. (A pril) 





ALIMONY MADNESS—Mayfair Pictures.—A 
badly butchered attempt to show up the alimony 
racket. (July) 


ANN CARVER’S PROFESSION—Columbia.— 
Fay Wray shows her competence aside from horror 
stuff, as a successful lawyer married to Gene Ray- 
mond. Gene gets into trouble; Fay must save him. 
Acceptable entertainment. (Sept. 


ARIZONA TO BROADWAY—Fox.—Joan Ben- 
nett, Jimmie Dunn, and a good cast, wasted in a 
would-be adventure yarn about slicking the slickers. 
(Sept.) 


AS THE DEVIL COMMANDS—Columbia.— 
Alan Dinehart pulls a ‘‘mercy murder,” then tries to 
pin it on Neil Hamilton and make away with Mae 
Clarke. Involved, but reasonably entertaining. 
(A pril) 


BARBARIAN, THE—M-G-M.—If starved for 
romance, see Egyptian guide Ramon Novarro do a 
combined “Sheik” and ‘‘Graustark”’ with Myrna Loy. 
(June) 


BED OF ROSES — RKO-Radio. — Ex-reform 
schoolgirls Connie Bennett and Pert Kelton out 
to beat life. Not for kiddies. (Aug.) 


BEDTIME STORY, A—Paramount.—Baby Le- 
Roy, giving a grand performance. reforms gay bache- 
lor Maurice Chevalier. Helen Twelvetrees and 
Adrienne Ames. (June) 


BEHIND JURY DOORS—Mapvyfair Pictures.— 
Buster Collier and cast lend some life to the old tale 
of the reporter who clears his sweetheart’s father of 
murder. (A pril) 


BELOW THE SEA—Columbia.—A Fay Wray 
thriller; caught in a diving bell on a deep-seas ex- 
pedition this time. Diver Ralph Bellamy to the 
rescue. Good underseas shots and good fun. (Aug.) 


BE MINE TONIGHT—Gaumont British-Univer- 
sal.—A gem of a musical, featuring Jan Kiepura, the 
Polish opera star. (A pril) 


BERKELEY SQUARE—Fox.—As | subtly 

done as “‘Smilin’ Through”; Leslie Howard 
thrown back among his 18th century ancestors. 
Heather Angel. (Sepi.) 


BEST OF ENEMIES—Fox.—No great comeback 
for Buddy Rogers; he and Marian Nixon reconcile 
quarreling papas Frank Morgan and Joseph Caw- 
thorn. (Sept.) 


BIG BRAIN, THE—RKO-Radio.—Clever and 
fast, except in the climax. George E. Stone climbs 
from barber to phony stock magnate. Reginald 
Owen, Fay Wray. (Aug.) 


BIG CAGE, THE—Universal.—Clyde Beatty in 
thrilling acts training scores of lions and tigers. 
Some bits in bad taste. (May) 


BIG DRIVE, THE—First Division.—Horribly 


gruesome, but absolutely authentic official pictures 
of the World War. (A pril) 
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BLONDIE JOHNSON—First National.—Well 
acted gangster stuff, with Joan Blondell and Chester 
Morris. (A pril) 


BOND AGE—Fox.—Dorothy Jordan superb as 

a ‘misguided girl’’ ruined by cruel treatment at 
the hands of Rafaela Ottiano, matron of the so-calle d 
“reform” institution. Splendid treatment of a grim 
subject. (July) 


BROADW: ll suffers 
for mother love on Broadway; thin. (May) 





CALLED ON ACCOUNT OF DARKNESS— 
Bryan Foy Prod.—This one has the themes, but not 
the punch, of some good baseball pictures. (Aug.) 


CAPTURED!—Warners.—Leslie Howard, Doug 
Fairbanks, Jr., captured aviators held by prison 
commander Paul Lukas. Fine acting; weak plot. 
(Sept.) 





BEAUTY! 


To whom is flawless beauty so 
important as the star who must 
appear, day after day, before the 
searching eye of the camera? 
Here PHOTOPLAY serves you— 
by discovering and describing the 
newest beauty hints developed in 
this never-ending battle for per- 
fect appearance. To know the 
latest and best in the art of being 
beautiful, read 


Carolyn Van Wyck’s 
Hollywood Beauty Shop 


in this and all issues of 


PHOTOPLAY 











CENTRAL AIRPORT—First National.—When 
Sally Eilers marries Tom Brown, aviator Dick 
Barthelme ss takes to reckless barnstorming. So-so. 
(June) 


CHEATING BLONDES—Euquitable Pictures.— 
A would-be murder mystery and sexer; it’s neither. 
Thelma Todd. (Aug.) 


CHRISTOPHER STRONG — RKO-Radio.— 
Katharine Hepburn superb in a poorly done piece in 
which she gives her life in a plane crash rather than 
continue an illicit love affair. (May) 


CIRCUS QUEEN MURDER, THE—Columbia.— 
Sleuth Adolphe Menjou solves the murder of trapeze 
performer Greta Nissen. Grand circus; a wow finish. 


(July) 


CLEAR ALL WIRES—M-G-M.—A wow 

about a newspaper correspondent (Lee Tracy), 
who slips it over on Russia, his boss, and the world. 
(A pril) 


COCKTAIL HOUR—Columbia. —Bebe Daniels, 
scorning “steady” Randolph Scott, tries Europe 
and a fling at ‘‘free’’ life. Entertaining, if not out- 
standing. (Aug.) 


COHENS AND KELLYS IN TROUBLE—Uni- 
versal.—Charlie Murray and George Sidney try to 
escape Jobyna Howland and Maude Fulton in a tug 
boat. Goodfun. (May) 





COLLEGE HUMO Regulation 
movie college life. Jack Oakie as hero. Bing Crosby; 
Burns and Allen, Richard Arlen, Mary Kornman, 
good enough. (Sept.) 


CONSTANT WOMAN, THE — World Wide.— 
Claire Windsor deserts Conrad Nagel and the tent 
show, but he comes through. Acceptable. (May) 


CORRUPTION — Wm. Berke Prod. — Preston 
Foster as a boy mayor who crosses the bosses and 
cleans up the town. A novel murder twist. Evalyn 
Knapp good. (July) 


COUGAR, THE KING KILLER—Sidney Snow 
Prod.—Life as the official panther catcher for the 
State of California; good animal stuff. (Aug.) 


CRIME OF THE CENTURY, THE—Paramount. 
—Acceptable mystery, with Jean Hersholt and 
Wynne Gibson. (A pril) 


CROSS FIRE—RKO-Radio.—Four old-timers 
take the law into their own hands when Tom Keene 
goes to war, leaving a crook in charge of the mine. 
Slow. (June) 


DANGEROUS CROSSROADS—Columbia.— 
Chic Sale does the locomotive engineer in a railroad 
thrille r. For confirmed hokum addicts and Chic 
Sale’s followers. (Sept.) 


DANGEROUSLY YOURS—Fox.—Thin as a 
crook tale, but Miriam Jordon, Warner Baxter and 
Herbert Mundin offer saving comedy. (A pril) 


DARING DAUGHTERS—tTower Prod.—The 
greatest daring was in reviving such a mummy. 
(A pril) 





DAS LOCKENDE ZIEL (THE GOLDEN 
GOAL)—Richard Tauber Tonfilm Prod.—Richard 
Tauber, as village choir singer who attains grand 
opera fame. His singing is superb. English captions. 
(Sept.) 


DER BRAVE SUENDER (THE UPRIGHT 
SINNER) — Allianz Tonfilm Prod.—A somewhat 
slow piece about an embezzler. Max Pallenberg’s 
performance excellent. English captions. (June) 


DER HAUPTMANN VON _ KOEPENICK 
(THE CAPTAIN OF KOEPENICK)—Carl Zuck- 
mayer Prod.—A downtrodden cobbler borrows a 
uniform and rules the roost for a day. (A pril) 


DESTINATION UNKNOWN — Universal. 

—Unusual. Shows the Christ spirit rescuing 
rum-runners on a sinking ship. Pat O’Brien, Alan 
Hale, Ralph Bellamy. (May) 


* DEVIL’S BROTHER, THE—Hal Roach.— 
M-G-M.— The Robin-Hoodish light opera, 
“Fra Diavolo,” with Dennis King for music, Laurel 
and Hardy for laughs. Shows how good a comedy 
musical can be. (June) 


* DINNER AT EIGHT—M-G-M.—Another 

“all star” affair; they’re invited to dinner by 
Lionel Barrymore and wife Billie Burke. Sophisti- 
cated comedy follows. (Aug.) 


[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 14] 
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7 That’s why an entirely new method 
of screen production had to be de- 
vised to tell it. Drama so amazingly 
unusual, so powerful that present 
day methods were inadequate to 
bring it to the screen. Presented 
in NARRATAGE — talking pictures’ 
newest wonder —forever revolution- 
izing screen entertainment. Marking 
the biggest step forward since the 
introduction of sound and another 
great triumph for FOX FILM. Watch 


for your theatre’s announcement of 


this sensational picture. S Pp E N C E ¢ C O L L E E N 


TRACY ° MOORE 


RALPH MORGAN e¢ HELEN VINSON 


A JESSE L. LASKY PRODUCTION 
Directed by William K. Howard Story by Preston Sturges 














The Public Determines Today 











Here’s the answer to a lot of prayers. 
Jimmy Cagney—but to more musicals. 


And we aren’t referring especially to 
These beautiful girls are hard at 


work on “Footlight Parade,” with Ruby Keeler and Mr. Cagney, ex-hoofer 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 ] 


“Good to the Last Drop” makes me think 
of Charlie Ruggles. ‘‘Hams What Am” is the 
Four Marx Brothers. ‘‘ Beware of Substitutes,” 
makes me think of Garbo and those who copy 
her, while Walter Huston ‘Removes the Dirt 
but Not the Surface,” and “They Satisfy” is 
meant for Wheeler and Woolsey. 

Mrs. Hay FISHER, Quebec, Canada 


TRY AND PLEASE ’EM 


Here is a true-life “talkie” entitled: “Why 
Movie Producers Go Mad.” 

Mama (after seeing ‘‘She Done Him 
Wrong” :— What a raw picture, papa! Have 
they forgotten how to make wholesome pic- 
tures that delight instead of shock? 

Papa: That’s what I’d like to know, mama! 
All the pictures nowadays are alike. No fancy. 
No beauty. 

What I wouldn’t give to see a good old- 
fashioned fairy tale on the screen! 

A week later the same couple after seeing 
Janet Gaynor in “Adorable.” 

Mama: Ho hum. Did you ever see any- 
thing so silly, papa! No action—no plot—why 
I almost fell asleep. 

Papa: You said it, mama! Those little fairy 
stories are okay for the children. They seemed 
to enjoy it, but we’re not kids! There’s one 
thing I like in my picture—and that’s realism. 

Marie D. MEYER, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE OTHER WOMAN 


The American girl, with her new freedom, 
has lost respect for the American wife. A movie 
such as ‘“‘When Ladies Meet” will teach the 
bachelor maidens that it is wisest to leave the 
married man alone—a lesson no preaching, no 
sermon, no wife’s tears, could teach. 

Mrs. VANCE VERCELL, Torrington, Conn. 





A PERFECT FORTY 


A dunce-cap for the schoolboy who says 
America’s Sweetheart is old! The years have 
taken nothing from Mary Pickford. Each 
passing season has added something, enriching 
her fine, unselfish personality, making beauti- 
ful a face that in youth was merely pretty and 
charming. 

I’ve followed with loving interest her growth 
from a cute youngster to a charming woman, 
from a clever comédienne to a fine actress. She 
is perfect now! 

R. B. S., Boise, Idaho 


Recently you printed a letter from a young 
man that I would like to spank. He must be 
very young, because he thinks Mary Pickford is 
too old to play in the movies. And only an 
adolescent would fail to realize that at forty a 
woman can magically combine the beauty and 
spirit of youth with the poise and understand- 
ing of maturity. 

I’ve loved Mary since the early days of Pick- 





Better not say anything against 
Mary unless you want to bring the 
wrath of thousands down on your 


head! Her loyal followers, many 
of whom haven’t missed a picture 
since pigtail days, want more 
grown-up Pickford pictures like 
Mary’s latest feature, ‘“‘Secrets” 


ford curls and childish antics. Even more I ap- 
preciate the grown-up Mary we saw and loved 
in “Secrets.” 

The greatest actresses the world has known 
—Bernhardt, Ellen Terry, Duse—were at their 
best after forty. 

Pitkin says, “Life Begins at Forty.” Well, 
I’m glad of that! 

It insures us more Pickford films. And be- 
sides, I’m forty myself! 

Mrs. E. B. W., St. Paul, Minn. 


- The Pictures of Tomorrow! 
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Mr. Tone has all the younger girls 
‘ agog! He takes the part of a hand- 
some young farmer in “‘Stranger’s 
Return.” Lionel Barrymore is the 
old man, warning Franchot against 


city slickers. And Miriam Hop- 
kins is why Franchot gets romantic 


HE’S COMING BACK 


Just read in PHotroprtay that my favorite 
actor has gone home! Is Leslie Howard coming 
back, or am I going to have to go to England? 

Mrs. J. C. Wuire, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WELL, SCREEN LOVE IS 
BETTER THAN LIFE! 


I am only thirty, but already of the harried 
appearance that marks the young husband who 





a Mrs. in front of their names. 


Believe it or not, most of the Howard-be-praised letters come from ladies with 
And they always say things about “poetic 





soul,” “spiritually romantic,” etc. Well, they should enjoy “Berkeley Square” 


begins to suspect that the better part of his life 
was his bachelorhood. My dark, ready-made 
clothes, my twice-soled shoes, and my hair, 
which is too long for a neat and businesslike 
aspect, are symptoms of necessary economy. 
More and more of late I am turning to the 
phantom world. Always we turn from those 
actualities to live for a delightful hour in that 
land where our most impossible dreams come 
true. 

What is the difference between watching a 
love adventure on the screen and having one? 
The difference is: A love adventure in story 
form is guaranteed to be complete in itself. 
To be over when it is finished. And to leave be- 
hind it nothing but a pleasant memory. 

A. P. G., Detroit, Mich. 


THOSE GOOD OLD NEWSREELS 


Perhaps when the bugles announce the news- 
reel, I may feel impatient with it, but by the 
time the newsreel has ended I have always had 
a hearty laugh. I am usually badly bored 
watching the Duchess of Ham christen a 
cruiser, or the changing of the guards at Lon- 
don Castle, but all the yawns leave when I get 
to watch a seventh son of a seventh son finding 
water with a forked stick from a prune tree. 

The newsreels are also to be highly com- 
mended for the splendid way in which they 
bring us the truly dramatic events of today and 
help us to see more vividly behind the news. 

STEWART JOHNSON, Palmyra, Mo. 


HER HARMONY 


I have always been rather cool and calm 
about movie heroes (indifferent, to you). But 
—this Tone lad has completely captured me. 
If I had a bit of a chance competing with Joan 
I’d spend my summer vacation camping on 
Franchot’s door-step. 

More Tone will be music to my ears. 

Rutu E. Mipecsurc, Charleston, W. Va. 


WE’RE HAPPY, TOO 


I am a young mother with two babies who 
require a large share of my time. I am unable 
to afford a servant, and because the babies are 
too young to take many places I am forced to 
stay at home. 

Can you imagine then the joy I receive in 
reading of Hollywood’s magic splendor and 
beauty? Through the pages of PHoTopLay 
I am carried to the city that is unlike any other. 
I read of men and of women whose occupations 
are widely different from mine, but whose 
problems are often similar. I feel a kinship 
with them. 

I see very few pictures, but I feel the loss 
less because I have the reviews in PHOTOPLAY 
to read. These are so well written that it makes 
one feel as though he had viewed the picture in 
an abbreviated form. Can you wonder then 
that I look forward to each issue? And then 
when I have avidly read each line, I pass the 

| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 12 | 
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What the Audience Thinks 





Everybody’s begging for more laughs! Well, ‘Too Much Harmony” will shoo the blues away—with 
Bing Crosby and Oakie, chief shooers, aided by Judith Allen, Skeets Gallagher and Harry Green 


magazine on to someone who awaits it as 
eagerly as I. 
Mrs. E. J. Harris, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEN OF THE FOREST 


Being in the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
we don’t get many chances to get to a movie. 
Here in the forests we are at least ten miles 
away from the nearest movie house. We can’t 
get to a movie during the week, but on Satur- 
day nights the gang collects and we start 
walking. 

With the anticipation of a good picture, we 
don’t mind the twenty-mile walk there and 
back. Without this weekly visit to a movie, 
I imagine camp life would be pretty dull. 

The cinema world has some loyal supporters 
in us Forest Workers. 

M. L. LENGEL, Salisbury, Pa. 


SICK O° SLAPSTICK 


I’m not what they call an ardent movie fol- 
lower, but I can say I certainly enjoy pictures 
such as “Be Mine Tonight,” ‘The Little 
Giant,” with laughs galore, “‘The White Sis- 
ter,” and delightful extravaganzas such as 
“Gold Diggers of 1933.” 

But somehow these are a bit spoiled when 
you’ve got to sit through one of those comedies 
in which the “comedians” still throw pies and 
get tangled up in macaroni. Are there movie- 
goers who laugh at and enjoy these? I’d really 
like to know. 

R. M. STANTON, Corona, Calif. 


MOVIES AND REPEAL 


A slap at prohibition, and an urge to remem- 
ber the part the movies played in the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, wins first prize in 
your reader’s department. 

I, for one, deplore the part the movies have 
played in the prohibition question, especially 
in the minds of our younger generation. 

While I know that prohibition isn’t what it 
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should be, we will discover upon its repeal that 
it had its good points too. Its check, slight as 
many claimed it is, is far better than no check 
at all. And when the wet tide sweeps over this 
country, remember then that the movies helped 
to remove the barriers prohibition had erected 
to check the flow of alcohol. 
No, I cannot feel proud of the part the screen 
has played in helping to bring back liquor. 
Mrs. R. W. Carr, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


HILL BILLIES, TOO 


In my state, there are many isolated towns 
and villages in the mountains. For the people 
in these places, the ablest writers, famous 
artists and experienced actors toil. Beauty and 
talent and fashion are brought to their doors, 
however remote. Through the movies. All 
honor to the industry that brings such happi- 
ness to those who, without it, would find life so 
much harder to endure. 

BESSIE ARMSTRONG, Louisville, Ky. 


REFORMING MOTHER 


Last night I took my mother to a motion 
picture. I practically had to use forceful meas- 
ures to get her there. My mother is one of those 
people who thinks spending money (thirty 
cents) to see a show is outrageous, when you 
might use it for something needy. Well, a good 
show is what she needed. 

The picture was “No Man of Her Own,” 
with Clark Gable and Carole Lombard. It was 
a fine movie with plenty of laughs, and it con- 
verted my mother to the movies. She thor- 
oughly enjoyed it and said to me later, “‘I want 
99? 


to go again! 
MiLprep Carp, Merced, Calif. 
SAD BUT LOGICAL 


After having seen ‘‘Stranger’s Return,” I 
couldn’t refrain from writing my praise of this 
excellent movie. I liked, in particular, the end- 
ing of the picture, where the two lovers bravely 


part, each on a separate journey. It is true that 
there is a bit of heart-ache, but it is a dramatic, 
logical ending as sincere and true as life itself. 
Why do the producers so often feed the public 
with obstacle-avoiding, automatic endings, 
which are so unconvincing, so wrong that we 
fairly ache to see a story which conforms to 
truth and real art? 
May TENENBAUM, Chicago, III. 


CLARK AND JEAN 


Clark Gable and Jean Harlow make a great 
pair. Here’s to them! ‘Hold Your Man” is an 
exceptional picture. A vivid, colorful romance, 
and a relief from the humdrum of every day life. 

JANE Grey, Salt Lake City, Utah 


TEN PENNY PEEP SHOW 


“Hold Your Man’ belongs to the old-fash- 
ioned, ten-cent peep shows. Like those shows, 
which promised so much before you looked, it 
is dull, common and vicious. The reformatory 
is false in every note and the Head crowned 
with thorns, in the chapel scene, will be re- 
sented. With this picture, the industry which 
has shown such vast improvement in the past 
year, has lost much that it gained. 

MaAvupbE BrAmisu, Harrisburg, Penna. 


GOOD MANNERS 


Thank heaven for “‘The Warrior’s Hus- 
band!” Just when the country needed a laugh, 
this picture tickled the funny bones of a teary 
nation. And how that Manners boy can pull 
your heart-strings! 


MARGARETTE CHASE, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
PEACEMAKER 


The only thing to regret after seeing such a 
marvelous picture as “The Eagle and the 
Hawk,” lis that it wasn’t shown before the 
Geneva Conference. 

MARGARETTE RICHARDSON, Kansas City, Kans. 
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INSO is wonderful for tub washing, too. It 
R soaks out dirt — saves scrubbing and boiling. 
Clothes last 2 or 3 times longer. Cup for cup, 
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—even in hardest water. 
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Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 





DIPLOMANTIACS — RKO-Radio. — Wheeler and 
Woolsey as delegates to the Peace Conference. Good 
in some spots, awful in others; lavish girl display. 
(July) 


DISGRACED—Paramount.—Not a new idea in 
a carload of this sort of stuff. Mannikin Helen 
Twelvetrees; rich scamp Bruce Cabot; enough said. 
(Sepi.) 


DREI TAGE MITTELARREST (THREE DAYS 
IN THE GUARDHOUSE)—Allianz Tonfilm Prod. 
—Excellent comedy situations when the mayor’s maid 
seeks the father of her child. German dialogue. (A ug.) 


DON’T BET ON LOVE—Universal.—So-so; 
Lew Ayres wild about race-horses; sweetheart Ginger 
Rogers feels otherwise. Ends well, after some race 
stuff. (Sept.) 


*” DOUBLE HARNESS—RKO-Radio.—Scintil- 
lating sophistication, with Ann Harding wan- 
gling rich idler Bill Powell into marriage, and mak- 
ing him like it. (Sept.) 


DUDE BANDIT, THE—Allied.—Hoot Gibson, 
Gloria Shea and others in a Western that’s not Hoot 
at his best. (June) 


EAGLE AND THE HAWK, THE—Para- 

mount.—The much used anti-war theme of the 
ace who cracks under the strain of killing. Fredric 
March superb; fine support by Cary Grant, Jack 
Oakie, others. (July) 


ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT, THE — Allied. 
—A great fortune, a secret marriage, arguments over 
awill. Ho-hum. (May) 


ELMER THE GREAT—First National.—Fine 
baseball and fine fun. Rookie Joe Brown outdoes 
Babe Ruth and wins Patricia Ellis. (June) 


Another 
led by 
(July) 





EMERGENCY CALL — RKO-Radio. 
hospital, gangster, doctor-and-nurse medley, 
Bill Boydand Wynne Gibson. Fair, but spotty. 


EX-LADY—Warners.—Bette Davis is for un- 
conventional love until a siren and a villain go after 
her boy friend. A scenic eyeful. (A pril) 


FAST WORKERS—M-G-M.—Mae Clarke fine 
in a dull tale about a two-timing skyscraper riveter 
(Jack Gilbert). (May) 


FIDDLIN’ BUCKAROO, THE—Universal.—Ken 
Maynard and horse Tarzan in a dull Western. (Sept.) 


FIRES OF FATE—Powers Pictures.—A Conan 
Doyle tale of a shell-shocked veteran’s adventures in 
the Egyptian desert; slow for Americans. (June) 


FLYING DEVILS, THE—RKO-Radio.—Jealous 
hubby Ralph Bellamy, owner of an air circus, tries 
to crash Eric Linden. Eric’s brother, Bruce Cabot, 
sacrifices himself in air battle with Bellamy. (A ug.) 


FORGOTTEN MEN—Jewel Prod.—Official war 
films from fourteen countries; nothing too strong to 
put in. Fine if you can stand seeing what really 
happened. (Aug.) 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 ]} 


FRIEDERIKE—Pascal Prod.—An episode in the 
life of the German poet Johann Wolfgang Goethe; 
with music. (May) 


FROM HELL TO HEAVEN—Paramount.— 

A great cast in a grand mix-up about people 
registering at a hotel, with life and death hanging on 
tomorrow's horse race. Jack Oakie’s in it. (A pril) 


GABRIEL OVER THE WHITE HOUSE— 

M-G-M.— “W hat an inspired President would 
do to depression,’’ splendidly played by Walter 
Huston. Karen Morley, Franchot Tone in fine sup- 
port. (June) 


GAMBLING SHIP—Paramount.—a good idea 
gone wrong; Cary Grant, Benita Hume, in a badly 
worked out gangster piece. (Axg.) 


GHOST TRAIN, THE—Gainsborough.—A spec- 
tral train is supposed to cause shivers, but the horror 
creaks badly. (May) 


GIRL IN 419, THE— Paramount.—Sex and adven- 
ture in a hospital, when gangsters William Harrigan 
and Jack LaRue try to silence Gloria Stuart, patient 
of head surgeon Jimmie Dunn. Fast-stepping; well 
done. (July) 


GIRL MISSING—Warners.—You can be, with- 
out missing much. Glenda Farrell, Mary Brian, Ben 
Lyon, in a Palm Beach mystery. (June) 


* GOLD DIGGERS OF 1933—Warners.— 

Another and even better ‘42nd Street,’”’ with 
Ruby Keeler, Dick Powell, Joan Blondell, in charge 
of the fun. A wow musical. (Avxg.) 


GOODBYE AGAIN—Warners.—Good, if not 
howling, farce. Author Warren William pursued by 
ex-sweetie Genevieve Tobin; he’s for Joan Blondell. 
(Sept.) 


oe GREAT JASPER, THE—RKO-Radio.—The 
life of an expansive Irishman (Richard Dix, 
giving a grand performance), who makes good at 
Atlantic City fortune-telling, and with Wera Engels 
as well as his wife (Florence Eldridge). (A pril) 


HEADLINE SHOOTER—RKO-Radio.—News- 
reel man William Gargan rescues reporter Frances 
Dee, in an acceptable thriller with a new twist. 
(Sept.) 


HELL BELOW—M-G-M.—This one rocks 

the theater. Tense submarine war scenes. 
Corking comedy, too. Walter Huston, Robert Mont- 
gomery, Madge Evans, Jimmy Durante. Don’t miss 
it. (June) 


HELLO SISTER—Fox.—Jimmie Dunn and Boots 
Mallory in a formula plot—scandal makers cause 
trouble, the truth comes out, etc. ZaSu Pitts helps a 
lot. (July) 


HER BODYGUARD—Paramount.—Showgirl 
Wynne Gibson’s so pestered, she hires Eddie Lowe 
as bodyguard. Good enough fun from there on. 
(Sept.) 


HEROES FOR SALE—First National.—Boo 
hoo! It’s just too awful—all that happens to ex- 
soldier Dick Barthelmess! (Avug.) 


HERTHA’S AWAKENING—UFA.—A country 
lass and a city boy who forgot. Candid sex done sin- 
cerely. German with English subtitles. (June) 


HIGH GEAR—Goldsmith Prod.—<An auto racing 
driver thought to be yellow. Don't bother. (July) 


HOLD ME TIGHT—Fox.—Another Jimmie 
Dunn-Sally Eilers opus, poor boy besting the villain, 
they live happily, etc. (Avxg.) 


HOLD YOUR MAN—M-G-M.—Clark Gable 

and Jean Harlow; both crooked to start, both 
go straight for love. Not another ‘‘Red Dust,” but 
good enough. (Sept.) 


HUMANITY—Fox.—Ralph Morgan as a noble- 
souled old family doctor whose doctor son (Alexander 
Kirkland) isn’t so good. Fair entertainment. (June) 


ICH WILL NICHT WISSEN WER DU BIST 
(DON’T TELL ME WHO YOU ARE)—Interworld 
Prod.—A gay and tuneful German love story with 
English captions. (May) 


* “TIT COVER THE WATERFRONT’’—United 

Artists.—The late Ernest Torrence, a fisher- 
man who smuggles Chinamen, exposed when reporter 
Ben Lyon wins Ernest’s daughter, Claudette Colbert. 
Good melodrama. (July) 


IHRE MAJESTAET DIE LIEBE (HER MA- 
JESTY, LOVE)—Warners-First National.—No 
English subtitles to this German tale of aristocracy 
(Francis Lederer) marrying beneath itself (Kaethe 
von Nagy). (A pril) 


I LOVED YOU WEDNESDAY—Fox.—Life and 
loves of dancer Elissa Landi. Victor Jory throws her 
over; Warner Baxter loves her. Pleasant; not grip- 
ping. (Sept.) 


I LOVE THAT MAN—Paramount.—Nancy Car- 
roll sticks to con-man Eddie Lowe, and all but reforms 
him when he gets double-crossed and killed. Accept- 
able. (July) 


INDIA SPEAKS—RKO-Radio.—Richard Halli- 
burton gives a personally conducted exposure of the 
caste system and some adventure. We're doubtful. 


(July) 


INFERNAL MACHINE—Fox.—Dull ship-board 
melodrama; over-sexy. (May) 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE — Paramount. — A 
riot of gags, put over by W. C. Fields and others, 
while Stu Erwin tries to buy a Chinese invention. 
(July) 


IT’S GREAT TO BE ALIVE—Fox.—Perhaps 
squirrels who see this will think so; most audiences 
won't. Herbert Mundin, Edna May Oliver help 
some. (Sept.) 


JENNIE GERHARDT — Paramount. — Sylvia 
Sidney’s grand acting saves a slow telling of the 
Dreiser tale about a girl who, unwedded, loved her 
man throughout life. (A ug.) 


JUNGLE seeing 


BRIDE— Monogram.—After 
good animal stuff, this is plain hooey. 7 


(A pril) 
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KEYHOLE, THE—Warners.—Kay Francis and 
George Brent lend romance to a blackmailing mys- 
tery. (May) 


* KING KONG — RKO-Radio. — A smash 
thriller, with Fay Wray, Bruce Cabot and 
Robert Armstrong tangled with an ape fifty feet 
high. (May) 


KING OF THE ARENA—Universal.—A first- 
rate Western with Ken Maynard. (July) 


KING OF THE JUNGLE—Paramount.— Buster 
Crabbe’s début as the ‘‘Lion Man,” tamed by 
Frances Dee. Interesting animal stuff. (May) 


KING OF THE WILD HORSES—Columbia.— 
Thrilling animal stuff, featuring the stallion Rex and 
fellow equines. (A pril) 


KING’S VACATION, THE—Warners.— 

George Arliss in a light but deft piece about a 
king freed by revolution and his wife to seek his first 
love. (A pril) 


KISS BEFORE THE MIRROR, THE—Uni- 
versal.— Paul Lukas murders a faithless wife, and 
Frank Morgan thinks of doing the same to his (Nancy 
Carroll), who seems miscast. Well done. (May) 


LADY FOR A DAY—Columbia.—Apple- 

woman May Robson thought a society dame 
by her daughter; a stage crowd throws a party to 
save the day. Fine fun. (Sept.) 


LADY’S PROFESSION, A—Paramount.— 

Not much plot, but you'll laugh too much to 
mind. Alison Skipworth and Roland Young as 
titled Britishers unwittingly running a speakeasy. 
(May) 


LAUGHING AT LIFE—Mascot Pictures.—A 
well-done Richard Harding Davis type of tale about 
soldier of fortune Victor McLaglen raising cain in a 
banana republic. (Aug.) 


LIFE OF JIMMY DOLAN, THE—Warners.— 
Doug. Fairbanks, Jr., and Loretta Young in a sweet 
story with rubber stamp plot about a misled prize- 
fighter. (Way) 


LILLY TURNER—First National.— Inexcusable 





sex, With Ruth Chatterton going from bad to worse 


as a side-show performer. Worth avoiding. (July) 


LITTLE GIANT, THE—Warners.—Eddie 

Robinson, reformed gangster, is made a sucker 
by Helen Vinson. Some grand situations. You'll like 
this one. (June) 


LONE AVENGER, THE—World Wide.—The big 
bank robbery is the burden of this Ken Maynard 
Western. Youngsters won't be disappointed. (Sepi.) 


LOOKING FORWARD—M-G-M.—This 

achieves perfection in acting. Lewis Stone and 
Lionel Barrymore in an old British business hit by 
depression. (June) 


LOVE IN MOROCCO—Gaumont British.—Rex 
Ingram got fine North African scenery and fighting 
but as romance it’s a washout. (June) 


LUCKY DOG—Universal.—Canine actor Buster 
turns in a knockout performance, as faithful compan- 
ion to ‘‘out of luck’’ Chic Sale (cast as a young man). 
(July) 


““M’’—Nerofilm.—Based on the Duesseldorff child 





murders, and not a melodrama. Not for children or | 


emotional adults; English subtitles. (June) 


MADE ON BROA DWAY—M-G-M.—Bob Mont- 


gomery, Sally Eilers, Madge Evans and Eugene | 


Pallette in a dull one over a Bowery girl. (June) 


MAMA LOVES PAPA—Paramount.—Lowly 

Charlie Ruggles is made park commissioner; 
involved with tipsy society dame Lilyan Tashman. 
Great clowning. (Sept.) 


MAN FROM MONTEREY, THE—Warners.— | 


John Wayne in a historical Western about Cali- 
fornia when Uncle Sam took possession in '49. Will 
appeal largely to the youngsters. (July) 


MAN HUNT—RKO-Radio.—Junior Durkin, an 
amateur boy sleuth, makes good when a real mystery 


turns up. (A pril) 


MAN OF THE FOREST—Paramount.—Far from 
being a topnotch Western. Randolph Scott, Verna 
Hillie, Noah Beery. Good work done by a mountain 
lion. (Sept.) 


[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 16] 





A VEW PICTURE TAKES ITS PLACE 
AMONG THE GREATEST... 


a 


STARS AWARDED BY 
LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


“It will be a wow when it hits Broad- 
way!’ 
predicts T he NewYork Daily News. 
“Only one word can describe this 
picture .. It’s swell 
adds Screen Playand gives “AAAA” ’ 


44 
es 


‘It’s grand entertainment!” 
says Screenland Magazine. 


“You willscream with delight!” 
echoes Photoplay. 


See this great story of love and 
romance—of gaiety and tears 
at your favorite theatre. 


WARREN WILLIAM 


MAY ROBSON 


GUY KIBBEE GLENDA FARRELL 
WALTER CONNOLLY 
NEDSPARKS JEAN PARKER 
BARRY NORTON 
@ 

Screen play by 
ROBERT RISKIN 
From the story by 
DAMON RUNYON 
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Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 





MAN WHO WON, THE—British International. 
—A playboy nobleman drags through tedious reels 
asadepression farmer. (Jay) 


MARY STEVENS, M.D.—Warners.—Slow tale 
of two doctors (Kay Francis, Lyle Talbot) who love, 
have a baby, but won’t marry. (Sept.) 


MASQUERADER, "THE—Goldwyn-United 

Artists. — Ronald Colman does superbly in the 
double réle of English gentleman and dissolute cousin, 
whose identity he assumes. (May) 


MAYOR OF HELL, } HE—Warners.—Gang- 

ster Jimmy Cagney steps into a tough reform 
school, and with help of inmate Frankie Darro, makes 
things hum. Madge Evans. (A ug.) 


MELODY CRUISE — RKO-Radio. — Playboy 
Charlie Ruggles has girl trouble on a cruise. Good 
music; plot falls apart. (A g.) 


* 


and Le 
acted. 


MEN MUST FIGHT—M-G-M.—Pacifism 
vs. patriotism, championed by Diana Wynyard 
-wis Stone, in a struggle for their son. Superbly 


(A pril) 





MIDNIGHT MAPY—M-G-M.—Loretta Young 
does a better than usual gun moll; she shoots big-shot 
Ricardo Cortez to save lawyer Franchot Tone for the 
plot. (Aug.) 


MIDNIGHT WARNING—Mayfair Pictures.—A 
horribly done horror picture; Claudia Dell, William 
Boyd and John Harron are unable to save it. (March) 


MIND READER, THE—First National.—War- 
ren William and Allen Jenkins work the mind-reading, 
crystal gazing racket on high society. (May) 


(DAWN).—UFA.—An excellent 
English pro- 


MORGENROT § 
German film about submarine warfare. 
logue and captions. (Avxg.) 


MURDERS IN THE ZOO—Paramount.—Lionel 
Atwill kills with a serpent; feeds wifie Kathleen Burke 
to the crocodiles. Fascinating horror. (May) 


MUSSOLINI SPEAKS—Columbia.—While I] 
Duce makes an address, ‘‘cut ins’’ show the deeds he 
mentions. Partisan, but interesting. (June) 


NARROW! CORNER, THE—Warners.—Doug 
Fairbanks, Jr., in a lugubrious tale of evil passions in 
the South Seas. Fine acting, fine cast, but a dark 
brown after-taste. (A ug.) 


NIGHT AND DAY—Gaumont-British.—Mixed 
music and melodrama, done in leisurely British 
fashion; the mixture doesn’t jell. (Aug.) 


NO MARRIAGE TIES—RKO-Radio.—Richard 
Dix as a brilliant sot who makes good in advertising, 


with Elizabeth Allan clinging to him. Good Dix 

stuff. (Sept.) 

ca NUISANCE, THE—M-G-M .—(Reviewed un- 
der the title ‘‘Never Give A Sucker A Break."’) 

Lee Tracy at his best as a shyster lawyer and ambu- 

lance chaser; Frank Morgan adds a magnificent 

drunken doctor accomplice, until Madge Evans trips 


them up. Fast, packed with laughs. (July) 


OBEY THE LAW—Columbia.—Leo Carrillo goes 
“good boy’ as a naturalized barber practicing the 
Golden Rule. They made him too good. (June) 


OLIVER TWIST—Monogram.—A 


somehow misses the Dickens’ flavor. 


strong cast 
(May) 


OUR BETTERS—RKO-Radio.—Sophisticated 
(and raw) sexy doings in London high society by 
Connie Bennett and Violet Kemble-Cooper. (May) 





OUT ALL NIGHT—Universal.—Can't 
imagine the fun—Slim Summerville and 
Pitts honeymooning, with mamma along? 


you 
ZaSu 
(May) 


OVER THE SEVEN SEAS—William K. Vander- 
bilt.—-Mr. Vanderbilt's filmsof his journey around the 
world, gathering marine — ns. Some wonderful 
color photography. (Auxg.) 


PAROLE GIRL—Columbia.—An antique ‘“‘re- 
venge’’ plot, with Mae Clarke. (May) 
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PEG O’ MY HEART—M-G-M.—The old 
musical favorite, pleasingly done by Marion 
Davies, J. Farrell Mz 1cDonz ild, Onslow Stevens. (July) 


PENAL CODE, THE—Freuler Film.—An_ ex- 
convict’s problems are easier on Regis Toomey than 
this moth-eaten plot. (May) 


PERFECT UNDERSTANDING—United Art- 
ists.—This talkie talks too much. Gloria Swanson 
finds she loves hubby in spite of his misdeeds. (Way) 


PHANTOM BROADCAST, THE—Monogram. 
—Gangster stuff, with Ralph Forbes as the shadow 
voice of a radio crooner. Involved plot doesn’t help. 
(June) 


PICK UP—Paramount. —Taxi-driver George 


Raft ‘‘picks up” Sylvia a falls in love 
with her; tangles with a society lady and Sylvia's 
convict husband. Humanly done; good comedy. 
(June) 


PICTURE SNATCHER—Warners.—Jimmy 

Cagney at his best in a newspaper tale. Jimmy 
falls for the daughter of a cop who'd sent him up. 
Sparkling dialogue. (June) 


ra PILGRIMAGE—Fox.— Henrietta Crosman as 

a mother who loses a son in France. She is 
completely embittered until she visits France as a 
Gold Star mother. Poignant, exquisitely done. (July) 


PLEASURE CRUISE—Fox.—Jealous Roland 
Young as a ship's barber keeps an eye on wife Gen- 
evieve Tobin. And things happen! (June) 





Cri! 


Leading merchants the country 
over are cooperating with PHOTO- 
PLAY to give you the latest and 
best in fascinating styles de- 
veloped by the stars. 
PHOTOPLAY presents the styles— 
a leading merchant in every im- 
portant city can serve you. To 
know what's newest and 
smartest, read 


SEYMOUR 


and his new 


STYLE SECTION 


in this and all issues of 


PHOTOPLAY 











CAROTTE (THE RED HEAD)— 
Pathe-Natan.—Redhead Robert Lynen splendid as 
the lonely boy who tries to hang himself. English 
captions. (Sepl.) 


POIL DE 


POWER AND THE GLORY, THE—Fox.— 
Ralph Morgan relates the life story of his friend the 


re uilroad pre side nt (Spencer Tracy). Colleen Moore 
comes back” in this. Unusual and good. (Sepé.) 
PRIVATE DETECTIVE 62—Warners.—Not-so- 


who was told to 


(July) 


thrilling thriller with Bill Powell, 
frame Margaret Lindsay but married her. 


* doesn't mind fighting, 


war. Gloria Stuart is the 


blooded entertainment. (A pril) 

PROFESSIONAL SWEETHEART — RKO- 
Radio.—Ginger Rogers in a patchily done but 
funny skit about a radio ‘‘purity girl’’ who's hot-cha 
at heart. Fine comic support. (A ug.) 


PRIVATE JONES—Universal.—Lee Tracy 
but sees no sense to 


heart interest. Red- 


THE—Universal.—Napoleon destroys a 
Tyrolean home; so the wronged man (Luis Trenker) 
heads a revolt. Great scenery. Vilma Banky. 
Worth seeing. (June) 


REBEL, 


RETURN OF 


gram.—A disjointed railroad melodrama. 

* REUNION IN VIENNA — M-G-M. — John 
Barrymore, as the exiled Archduke Rudolf, 

seeks to revive an old romance with Diana Wynyard. 

Brilliantly gay and naughty; it should delight every- 

one. (July) 


CASEY JONES, THE—Mono- 
(Sept.) 


ROME EXPRESS—Gaumont British-Universal. 
—An excellently done train ride, with a leisurely 
melodrama thrown in. Fine cast; Conrad Veidt as 
the villain. (A pril) 


SAILOR’S LUCK—Fox.—Riotous ‘‘Jack ashore”’ 
stuff, but some of the sex is strong. Sally Eilers and 
Jimmie Dunn. (May) 


SAMA RA NG—Zeidman-United Artists.—A finely 
done travel piece about Malay pearl divers. Stirring 
shark fights, an octopus; superb native types. (July) 

SECRET OF THE BLUE ROOM, THE—Uni- 
f i melodrama about a sealed 
Gloria Stuart, William Janney. 
(Sept.) 





and deadly room. 
Paul Lukas, Onslow Stevens. 


SECRETS—United Artists.—Poor little rich 

girl Mary Pickford flees her New England 
home for pioneer life in the West with Leslie Howard. 
Well worth seeing. (A pril) 


SECRETS OF WU SIN, THE—Invincible.—An 
enjovable tale of newspaper folks (Lois Wilson and 
Grant Withers) breaking a Chinaman-smuggling 
gang. (A pral) 


SHE HAD TO SAY YES—First National.— 
Loretta Young, cloak-and-suit model, must be agree- 
able to out-of-town buyers. Gets all tangled in its 
own plot. (Avwg.) 


SHRIEK IN THE NIGHT, A—Allied.—In fact 
plenty of shrieks, with Ginger Rogers, Lyle Talbot. 
A well-done, small-time thriller. (June) 


SILK EXPRESS, THE—Warners.—Good melo- 
drama; crooks try to stop a silk shipment from Japan. 
Neil Hamilton; fine support. (A ug.) 


SILVER CORD, THE—RKO-Radio.—Laura 
Hope Crews as a possessive mother; son Joel McCrea’s 
wife Irene Dunne, and Frances Dee, fiancée of son 
Eric Linden, rebel. Sparkling but ‘“‘talky.”” (July) 


SISTER TO JUDAS—Mavfair Pictures.—End- 
less slow reels about a girl who tries to rise by being 
“lit’ry.”’ (A pril) 


SOLDIERS OF THE STORM—Columbia.— 
Standard melodrama about a U. S. Border Patrol 
aviator and liquor smugglers; Regis Toomey makes it 
distinctly good entertainment. (Aug.) 


—Warners.—Love- 
As a 


SOMEWHERE IN SONORA 
ly scenery would make this a good travelogue. 
Western—ho-hum. (A pril) 


SONG OF SONGS, THE—Paramount.—A once- 
thrilling classic about artist-model Marlene Dietrich, 
deserted by artist Brian Aherne, and married to 
blustering baron Lionel Atwill. Charming; not stir- 
ring. (Sept.) 


SONG OF THE EAGLE—Paramount.—An hon- 
est old beer baron (Jean Hersholt) is killed by gang- 
sters; his son (Richard Arlen) avenges him. Accept- 
able. (July) 


SOUS LA LUNE DU MAROC (MOON OVER 





MOROCCO)—Vandal-Delac Prod.—Five  Euro- 
peans under a grim Oriental spel!. Slow, but great 
atmosphere. (A pril) 

SPHINX, THE—Monogram.—FExcellent melo- 


Atwill as chief chill- -giver; Theo- 
Paul Hurst, Luis Alberni. 


drama, with Lionel 
dore Newton, Sheila Terry, 


(A ug.) 

* STATE FAIR—Fox.—A homely tale of Will 
Rogers, Ma (Louise Dresser), their children 

(Janet Gaynor and Norman Foster), their lovers 

(Lew Ayres and Sally Eilers) and a prize hog. De- 

lightful entertainment for everyone. (A pril) 
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Constance 


STATE TROOPER—Columbia.—A breezy tale 
of an oil war in which trooper Regis Toomey wins 


the day and Evalyn Knapp. (May) 

* STORM AT DAYBREAK—M-G-M.—Kay 
Francis and Nils Asther two unwilling points 

of a triangle, with Serbian mayor Walter Huston 

as the third. A powerful story of war days in Sara- 

jevo. (Sept.) 


STORY OF TEMPLE DRAKE, THE—Para- 
mount.—Life of an erotic Southern girl (Miriam 
Hopkins), conquered by gangster Jack LaRue. 
Sordid, repellent. (July) 


STRANGE PEOPLE—Chesterfield.—If you ask 
us, the strange people are the producers who thought 
this rehash of old horrors worth filming. (June) 


STRANGER’S RETURN, THE—M-G-M.—The 
folks secretly detest rich, crotchety farmer Lionel 
Barrymore—all except city granddaughter Miriam 
Hopkins. Grand ‘back to the farm” feeling; 
superb acting. (Sept.) 


STRICTLY 
too exciting mystery stuff. 
Dorothy Jordan and Eddie Quillan. 


Marjorie Rambeou, 
(May) 


STUDY IN SCARLET, A—World Wide.—Has 
Reginald Owen as Sherlock Holmes, but Conan Doyle 
wouldn’t know the story. Fair. (Avug.) 


SUCKER MONEY— Hollywood Pictures.—A mis- 


erably done exposé of fake mediums. (July) 


SUNSET PASS—Paramount.—A Western that zs 
one—fine cast, fine action, gorgeous scenery. Worth 
anyone’s time. (Aug.) 





SUPERNATURAL — Paramount. — Carole Lom- 
bard attempted a spooky ‘‘transmigration of souls’”’ 
thriller in this one. (July) 


SWEEPINGS—RKO-Radio.—A memorable 

portrayal by Lionel Barrymore of starting life 
with a pushcart and becoming a merchant prince— 
only to have no-good children spoil all. (May) 


TAMING THE JUNGLE—Invincible.—Another 
revelation of lion taming. Some interest, but not hot. 
(Aug.) 


TERROR ABOARD—Paramount.—Rich yachts- 
man John Halliday wants to murder his guests and 
dodge prison. Strong cast, but as a drama a bit in- 


credible. (June) 


THERE GOES THE BRIDE—Gainsborough.— 


English actors attempting French farce. (May) 


THUNDER OVER MEXICO—Sol Lesser Prod. 


—Russian genius Sergei Eisenstein’s idea of Mexico's | 
revolt against Diaz; breath-taking photography and | 


scenery. (Aug.) 


* 


engaged to Robert Young but in love with 
Cooper. Stirring war scenes; Joan and Franchot Tone 
great. (June) 


TODAY WE LIVE—M-G-M.—Joan Craw- 


TOMORROW AT SEVEN—RKO-Radio.— 
Snappy melodrama, with Chester Morris uncovering 
a villain who kills on time to the dot; Vivienne Os- 


borne. (July) 

* TOPAZE — RKO-Radio. — John Barrymore 
hides his profile in the whiskers of a French 

schoolmaster, then outslicks life and the slickers. 

Superb. (April) 


TRICK FOR TRICK—Fox.—Magician Ralph 
Morgan ina mystery that gives thrills without jitters; 
Sally Blane and Tom Dugan. (June) 


UNDER THE TONTO RIM—Paramount.—A 
fine, breezy Western with Stu Erwin. (Vay) 


VOLTAIRE—Warners.—A triumph for 

George Arliss, as the whimsical French phil- 
osopher intriguing at court. Reginald Owen superb 
as Louis XV. (Sept.) 


WARRIOR’S HUSBAND, THE — Fox.— 
Broad satire about the Amazons of old—women 
warriors, led by Queen Marjorie Rambeau and Elissa 
Landi. But Ernest Truex, by a trick, lets the Greeks 
win; and how the Amazons like what happens then! 
Excellentfun. (July) 
[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 118 ] 





PERSONAL—Paramount.—None | 





ford as an English World War ambulance driver | 
Gary | 





Cununings 


LVLOWS my secret for 
TAYING SLIM!’ 


Madam Says 
Sylvia 












Listen to Sylvia over 
NBC Red Network 
Coast to Coast, Tues- 
days, 10:30 pm. E. S.T. 


Sylvia of Hollywood. tamous 


beauty authority who taught the stars 
how to have and seep their lovely figures. 
















A Typical Dinner 
from Constance Cummings’ 

Stay-Slim Diet 

Fruit Cup 

_Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
with mineral oil and lemon juice 
Double Lamb Chop ” Ry-Krisp 
Gelatin 7 Demi-Tasse 








Constance Cummincs — glamorous star of Walter Winchell’s BROADWAY THROUGH A KEYHOLE 


A 20th Century production soon to be released by United Artists 


“ OU know whatI’ve done forthe movie 
‘oe — how I’ve bossed their diets, 
massaged, slapped and pounded them to 
make their lovely figures perfect—but do 
you know how I advise these stars, to 
KEEP their figures slim and youthful? 


“W/ell—I simply say‘Eat Ry-Krisp Whole 
Rye Wafers with every meal.’ You see, 
I know that with Ry-Krisp, appetites are 
satisfied and figures are safe— for these 
crisp wafers that taste so good are actu- 
ally filling but not fattening. 


“If YOU honestly want to improve your 
own appearance — take the advice I gave 
the movie stars. Do two things for me 
today. Begin to eat Ry-Krisp, and send 
for my free consultation Chart.*” 
7 7 + # 

You'll really enjoy eating Ry-Krisp Wafers. 
There’s something about their true, whole 
rye flavor that makes them so surprisingly 
different, so completely tantalizing! Toast- 


ed to a golden brown, they’re irresistible 
at breakfast — perfect with cool salads, 
steaming soups or other foods at lunch 
or dinner. With savory spreads or pun- 
gent cheese, they make exciting tid-bits. 
And remember— Ry-Krisp Wafers help 
to keep you fit—and satisfy your appetite, 
so you don’t want starchy, fattening foods! 


Your grocer has red and white checker- 
board packages of Ry-Krisp. Get some 
today —and do save the package top.* 


HEAR SYLVIA ON THE AIR! Find 
the answer to your own beauty problem 
as Sylvia tells her own real-life stories 
of the stars and their beauty secrets — 
how she helped build up the ones who 
were underweight— and reduced those 
who were too plump— corrected flabby 
faces and necks, large hips, thick ankles 
and a thou- Ree 

sand other 
figure faults. 








* SYLVIA’S CONSULTATION CHART—FREE! USE THIS COUPON | 








Madam Sylvia, Ralston Purina Company, 
620 Checkerboard Square, Saint Louis, Mo. 


I am interested in reducing 


Name 


building up. I enclose one box 
top from a package of Ry-Krisp. Please send me your Consultation 
Chart, on which I can give you the information you need 
me solve my beauty problem. (Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 


\ y: ° ——_—_—_ 
ie 
oa 


to help 





Address___ 
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HOW'S YOUR 


You can’t be popular if your 
breath is not agreeable. 


How #s your breath today? Is it agreeable — or an 
offense to others? 

The truth is, you do not know. You only hope 
it’s normal — but the chances are that it is other- 
wise. Halitosis (unpleasant breath) may be caused 
by so many conditions, which exist even in normal 
mouths, that no one is immune from it. 

Common causes are fer- 
menting food particles on the 
teeth or gums, decaying teeth, 
leaky fillings, unwise eating 
and drinking, and infections 
of the mouth, nose, and throat. 
But 90% of all cases are caused 
by food fermentation. 

Why take the risk of need- 








REATH TODAY 


lessly offending others when by the use of Listerine, 
you can instantly make your breath wholesome and 
agreeable? Simply rinse the mouth with it. 

Listerine halts fermentation, decay, and infection, 
the primary causes of odors, and then gets rid of 
the odors themselves. The mouth feels clean, 
refreshed, and invigorated. 

Don’t expect Listerine’s quick, pleasant deo- 
dorant effect from ordinary, bargain mouth washes 
which are too weak to be effective or so harsh 
they may be dangerous. Repeated tests have shown 

that Listerine instantly over- 
comes odors that ordinary 
‘. ° hit mouth washes cannot hide 
Ul SG in 12 hours. When you want 
to be sure, use Listerine, the 
WITH safe antiseptic and quick de- 


odorant. 
Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


S sedately as a minuet, with all the romance and glamour of the 
period, Heather Angel and Leslie Howard move through the 
strange love story of “Berkeley Square,” Miss Angel’s second Ameri- 
can movie. The English star makes a lovely leading lady for Leslie 
in a beautiful setting of cashmere gowns, powdered wigs, and soft music 











eel LEROY toddled right up to the big bear and sat 
down. He wasn’t scared at all. He isn’t seeing much of 
Maurice these days. Busy vamping the cast of his next picture. 
The Baby LeRoy you'll see with Richard Arlen in “Captain 
Jericho” won't be the same bay-bee you saw in “A Bedtime 
Story.” He’s sprouted two teeth and increased his vocabulary 


_ = 





NSTEAD of resting in the cool quiet of his dressing-room 
after a hard scene, Spencer Tracy pulls up a chair off-set and 
watches proceedings with an anxious, critical eye. Spencer is 
working on “Shanghai Madness.” The man who plays jailbird 
roles on the screen started out to be a surgeon, but couldn’t 
bear dissecting! He admits that he is scared of women, too 





YDA ROBERTI has plenty of the “hot-cha” which is considered 
native to the U.S. A. But Lyda was the daughter of a European 
clown, born in Warsaw, brought up ina circus train. She first intrigued 
Americans on the stage in “You Said It,” singing American jazz mostly 
in Polish and dancing with an abandon that took her to Hollywood 
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CLAUDETTE COLBERT, whose exquisite hands are so alluring. 


‘ 


‘ ' 7 ; rn hage ; i 
With Paul Cavanagh in Paramount's film, Tonight Is Ours. 
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DWARD G. ROBINSON deserts gangster roughstuff to play 
opposite Kay Francis in “I Loved a Woman.” And Miss Francis 
packs away her tailored clothes and looks highly decorative in feminine 
frills and furbelows. The tale has to do with a man’s amazing struggle 
for success and is the life story of a prominent American meat packer 
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Close-Ups and Long-Shots 


HE propensity for divorce in Hollywood was, 

perhaps, formerly exaggerated by the press. 

Today that is scarcely the case. The demand 
for freedom from the partner of the moment, that has 
swept over Hollywood like an epidemic, renders even 
those who wish to keep apart from it all scarcely safe. 
Rumor attacks them like a fever, resulting often in a 
feeling of strange insecurity. 


IIE Neil Hamiltons felt obliged to quash in- 

sistent whispers of a separation with this state- 
ment in a Hollywood newspaper: “Mr. and Mrs. Neil 
Hamilton wish to announce that they have been hap- 
pily married for eleven years, and that in spite of the 
many rumors appearing in this and other public prints 
and heard wherever all true gossipers foregather, they 
intend to remain so for many times eleven more.” 

Once it was only necessary to announce that a 
couple had been married. Now, apparently, it is 
necessary to tell the world that a couple has no in- 
tention of getting a divorce. 

The necessity for doing this is one of the most as- 
tounding of the phenomena called Hollywood. It 
shows the extraordinary psychological attitude of that 
community. 


UT we can no longer sooth ourselves regarding 

Hollywood as a bewildering fantasmagoria to be 
spoken of with either wonder or disdain. Though 
few, if any, seem conscious of the fact, Hollywood is 
America’s sociological laboratory where experiments 
are unwittingly made that have a tremendous in- 
fluence upon our private lives. 

For the emotions and acts of Hollywood today are 
the emotions and acts of the people of the -United 
States tomorrow. The styles of Hollywood, beauty 
standards and ideas are conveyed to us subtly through 
the motion picture. This we have been told again 
and again. Repetition does not decrease the truth of 
that statement. 


F the trend in Hollywood is more and more toward 

divorce, we may confidently look forward to the 
same trend in Kansas, Georgia or Connecticut. 

Unfortunately, that beacon of righteousness, Aimee 
Semple McPherson Hutton, with her thousands of 





faithful followers gathered about her in Angelus 
Temple, is not herself immune from the curse of di- 
vorce. And if Aimee cannot check this devastating 


epidemic, who can? 


N expert in such matters, Dr. Paul Popenoe, 

Chief of the Los Angeles Institute of Family 
Relations, presents, through an interview, in this issue 
of PHoropLay, some very striking theories of the fun- 
damental causes of divorce in the picture colony. 

I believe this to be a viewpoint never before pub- 
lished and more than worthy of very serious attention. 
Dr. Popenoe states that—contrary to general belief— 
conditions that lead to divorce in the film colony are 
For that 
reason this article is of vital interest to everyone. 


no different from those found elsewhere. 


N vivid contrast with the lack of permanency in 

Hollywood domestic life, is the remarkable case of 
Irving Thalberg and his wife, Norma Shearer. 

If a “brain trust” were to be formed in Hollywood, 
Mr. Thalberg’s name would be among the first on the 
list. He was but twenty-five years old when he be- 
came production chief for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
The list of notable productions for which he was re- 
sponsible is impressive. Many of them have been 
brilliant successes, not only from the standpoint of 
the box-office, but because of their artistry and dra- 
matic merit as well. 

At the age of thirty-four, he has just returned from 
a well-earned vacation in Europe to renewed activities 
that will give him even greater opportunities. 


INCE their marriage six years ago, Norma Shearer 

and Irving Thalberg have shared a remarkable 
career. Their joint partnership in business has been 
pursued with a balance unsurpassed except for the 
happiness of their domestic life. 

Such a partnership, particularly in hectic Holly- 
wood, is unique. 

Both knew what they wanted in life and worked 
unceasingly to attain it. 

Both knew when they had found what they wanted. 

Both had the remarkable good sense and character 
to cherish and preserve that which they realized could 
alone maintain their happiness. 








The successful outcome of this marriage is not an 
accident. It is the result only of unswerving fidelity 


to ideals. 


NA MERKEL tells this one on herself. She re- 
ceived a letter requesting her picture. The letter 
was carelessly scribbled on a piece of scrap paper and 
Una took plenty of time deciphering it. But the next 
day she received another scribbled message from the 
same person. 
“Do not send picture. Am moving and decided I 
don’t want it.” 
Una answered her ardent fan as follows: 
“Picture is sent. You'll take it and like it.” 
He evidently did, for Una heard no more. 


OW that Pickfair, the home of Mary and Doug, 

is for sale, it can be told how it came by its 
name. Mary and Doug’s press-agent suggested it 
first. But neither Mary nor Doug cared for it. “It’s 
out,” they both told him. 

But the p.a. felt pretty sure the name was a winner, 
so the next time the reporters dropped in and asked 
about the house, he very casually mentioned that 
“Pickfair” had been suggested as a name by a screen 
admirer, but that nothing had been done about it. 


HE reporters eagerly scooped it up, plastered it 
all over the papers and to Mary and Doug’s utter 
surprise, they found the house generally known as 
Pickfair. 
From then on, they liked it. But the clever press- 
agent never let on how he had slipped over a fast one 
or, rather, on his clients. 





on the newspaper boys 


guest master of ceremonies at a downtown theater. 
“Romeo,” Eskimo juvenile actor brought from the 
Arctic by Director W. 5. Van Dyke, appeared wearing 


base STARR, local Hollywood columnist, was a 


long fur pants. 
“Where did you get those pants?” asked Jimmy, 
right out in public. “Did Dietrich give them to you?” 
“No, Dietrich, no. My fadder he shoot dem.” 


HE ranks of aging troupers are thinning. Gallant 

Louise Closser Hale is the latest to be called by 
death. She was stricken by a stroke of apoplexy at 
the age of sixty-one. For thirty-five years she fol- 
lowed an actress’ career. She had long been a close 
friend of Marie Dressler and May Robson. Her forte 
had been the role of an old woman, and her services 
were always in big demand at the studios. 

A sincere, kindly woman, both in her stage and her 
motion picture days, she was always generous with 
advice and her help to young, inexperienced actors or 
actresses. The screen has lost not only a woman of 
great talent, but of rare character. 
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OU remember George K. Arthur in those Dane- 

Arthur comedies M-G-M made. When talkies 
came, Karl Dane couldn’t control his accent. It broke 
up the team; but it takes more than that to break the 
spirit of the indomitable little George K. 

George has opened a repertory theater—with all 
the talent in Hollywood to select from. At his open- 
ings a list of patrons turn out that seldom attend any 
other Hollywood premiere: Ann Harding, Lubitsch, 
Chaplin, Janet Gaynor, Fredric March, Claudette 
Colbert, C. B. De Mille, Maurice Chevalier and Clive 
Brook are just a few. They are all subscribers, who 
occupy the same seats every opening night. 

And not only do they attend the fine productions— 
they all want to play in them. 


RNST LUBITSCH arrived in Hollywood by air- 
plane from New York. 

“T’m worried sick,” he confessed to a friend, “I 
can’t hear. The roar of the motors must have deafened 
me.” 

An hour went by. He grew panicky. 

“Tm finished,” he moaned. “ Boys, I’m stone deaf. 
It’s all over. Call a doctor.” 

A friend looked more closely at Ernst’s ears. “I 
think,” he said, “if you took the cotton wads out of 
your ears you might be all right.” 

And the friend was right. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN is out of luck. He should 

have had a new picture running in the theaters 
when the news broke that certain disgruntled patriots 
of the Far Eastern Empire had marked him for as- 
sassination. 

If Charlie had been put on the spot about a year 
ago, in the hope of plunging the United States into 
war with Japan, as a Japanese lieutenant testifies was 
planned, it would have been an international tragedy. 
Probably conflict would not have followed, especialy 
as the great comedian is a British subject. But the 
potentialities of Chaplin’s merry-making are by no 
means exhausted. 

Great comedians, they say, have much pathos in 
their private lives. And if sadness is the spark that 
gives impetus to such genius, then Charlie has it in 
him to create a dozen more comedies as great as 
“Shoulder Arms” or “The Gold Rush.” 


OME idea of the tremendous interest shown in 

Mae West may be gleaned from this small incident. 

In one issue of one of the Los Angeles daily papers, 
Paramount announced a “nicknaming contest” for 
Mae West. No prizes or reward whatsoever were 
offered. Paramount found itself completely swamped 
with replies. 

And this from Los Angeles only. You can imagine 
what a national contest on Mae would mean to Holly- 


wood mailmen. 
KATHRYN DOUGHERTY 
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Here we are in the Corset Shop of Bonwit Teller, New York, 
with the department head. She says, “Ivory Flakes is 


the soap we advise. es, it keeps silk and elastic strong Try Bonwit Teller’s tested method: Lukewarm water—very 
because Ivory’s purity won't dry out even a baby’s skin! i ant. Ivory Flakes most important, because they are 


* 7 ™ flakes go into rich Ivory suds (no flat flakes to stick to the 
fabric and cause soap spots!). Squeeze Ivory suds 
\ through garment. Use soft brush on soiled edges. 
Rinse in several lukewarm waters. Squeeze. Wrap 
in Turkish towel. Squeeze again. Hang away from 
heat (not on radiator, please!). Before garment 
dries completely, limber it with hands. 
oe get bigger boxes and more Ivory Flakes for 
cust money than of any other fine fabrics soap. 
CURLY, INSTANT-DISSOLVING + 99/199 °/) PURE 












To fashionable Bonwit Teller’s comes every kind o 
figure —even slim ones! And the head of the 
famous Corset Shop says, “ Whether a customer, 
buys a foundation that costs $5.95 or $225, we 
say, ‘Wash it often with Ivory Flakes. We’v 
found that a stronger soap is actually almos 
as hard on elastic and silk as perspiration itself.” 
“Frequent tubbing with Ivory Flakes makes foun* 
dations keep their snug fit and last much longer,” she 
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And the parallel 
between the lives of 
Greta and the Chris- 


it 























A brilliant and magnetic personality was Queen Christina of Sweden. She 


tina she interprets 
is truly remarkable 


ruled nearly 300 years ago. From an old print by courtesy Bonnier Pub. House 


T is the year of our Lord 1644, and far off in Sweden a 
girl sits, lonely and thoughtful, and bowed by the weight 
of a tremendous burden. Christina ponders the task be- 
fore her. She is to be crowned Queen of Sweden. 

It is the year of our Lord 1933, and here in Hollywood a girl 
sits. Garbo ponders the task before her. She is to be crowned 
Queen of Sweden . . . on the screen. 

And across the centuries, the two queens clasp hands, their 
eyes meeting in perfect understanding. You can almost hear 
Christina saying, ‘‘ You already have my heart and mind. Now 
take my crown. It will fit you beautifully.” 

For Greta Garbo might easily be the reincarnation of Chris- 
tina, so closely are the two related, emotionally, intellectually 
and spiritually. 

Garbo certainly feels a close kinship with Christina, for it is 
an open secret that her ambition has always been to play this 
famous Swedish queen on the screen. She must acknowledge, 
deep within herself, that emotional accord linking the two 
most famous Swedes in history—that harmony of mood that 
stretches back through the years like a golden cord and makes 
them both say, one to the other, ‘‘I understand.” 

For “the things of the spirit” that Christina possessed, Garbo 
has also. No one can read a history of the great Queen’s life 
and not be struck instantly with the resemblance between the 
two. Consider for a moment the architecture of Christina’s 
spiritual being. 

She was moody—extremely so; headstrong, secretive, witty, 
charming; she had the courage of her convictions and those 
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convictions were definitely individual; she collected books (her 
library was one of the most famous in the world); she loved 
horses and dogs; her taste in clothes was distinctly masculine, 
and she drank nothing but water. She was sullen and scintil- 
lating in bewildering succession; she went her own sweet way 
regardless of public opinion; she refused to marry and did not 
hesitate to elaborate strongly on her reasons; and she was the 
most beloved figure in all Sweden in her day. You could sub- 
stitute the name of Garbo anywhere in this paragraph, except 
that the great star has never elaborated on her reasons for not 
marrying ... or on any other subject, for that matter. 


HRISTINA was one of the most original, mysterious, spec- 

tacular, and intriguing personalities the world has ever 
known. She possessed a subtle, magnetic charm that drew vol- 
umes of praise from the letter writers at her court. Onthe other 
hand, she was a consummate actress. She thought, did and 
said exactly what she wished (and usually toa startling, dramatic 
degree), all of which encouraged the most extravagant com- 
mendation and, at the same time, the most bitter criticism. 
As a queen, she never quite forgot her own individuality. As an 
individual, she never quite forgot her queenship. 

Draw your own parallels. They are very plain. 

Very few articles appear on Greta Garbo which do not call 
attention to her clothes. On the very first page of Mackenzie’s 
history of Christina, the author remarks on her disregard of 
clothes. Christina herself said that she was “‘the least curious 
in clothes of any woman.” That may be so, but at the same 
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time she was very particular about the clothes she did wear, 
and she steered totally clear of anything that remotely re- 
sembled a feminine frill or ruffle. She wore as near to man’s 
attire as was possible in those days . . . “flat shoes with small 
black heels, a plain gray jacket, a black mariner’s tie, a velvet 
cavalry cap which she put on and off like a man, and her hair 
plainly braided.” A short gray skirt and shirt usually took the 
place of the long, flowing robes in fashion then. 


OWEVER, you will notice that the queen dedicated her- 

self a little further to the masculine mode than does Garbo. 
She “‘put her hat on and off like a man.” Garbo refrains from 
tipping her beret to friends. 

Christina’s hands were beautiful and white, but strong and 
virile; her eyes might have belonged to either sex, and they 
were extremely intelligent; her voice was clear, deep and emo- 
tional. It would be difficult to find a more exact description 
of Garbo. 

Although one of her historians called her ‘‘a fiery genius with 
an insatiable lust for life and knowledge,” the queen did close 
the door of her mind to one subject, and that subject was 
marriage. In spite of the fact that her ministers of state, her 
philosophers, and her advisers became almost rabid about it 
(with an heir to the throne in mind, of course), she refused to 
discuss it except on rare occasions when she was driven beyond 
her patience, and then her remarks were 
harsh and very much to the point. 

*T would rather die than be married,” 





Alike in appearance and character, it is fitting that the queenly Garbo should play the part of Sweden’s famous monarch 


By Helen Dale 





she said once. ‘I could never allow anyone to treat me as a 
peasant does his field.””, Another time: ‘‘ My ambition and my 
pride are incapable of submitting to anyone.” 

Could not those very well be Garbo’s sentiments? 

Christina much preferred the company of men to women. 
She despised the usual feminine inanities and small talk heard 
at court in those days. Her greatest pleasure was to engage in 
some deep and weighty discussion with one of the many philos- 
ophers who swarmed about her. It was for conversational 
reasons alone that she persuaded the great Descartes to attach 
himself to her court. She wished to hear him propound his 
philosophy. But when he arrived she found that the only hour 
of her time not taken up with studies and affairs of state was at 
five o’clock in the morning. So at that uncomfortable hour 
(when she took her daily canter) she met Descartes each morn- 
ing, and as they galloped furiously through the forests, the un- 
fortunate man had to shout out to her his plutosophic theories. 


VENTUALLY, Descartes died while at her court, and all 
Europe blamed Christina for wearing the poor fellow out! 
Christina had a life-long struggle against criticism. Garbo, 
for the eight years she has been in Hollywood, has been the 
subject of more criticism and ridicule, along with praise, than 
any other actress. 

Christina was born December 8, 1626, and was crowned 
Queen of Sweden on her eighteenth birth- 
day. It was a magnificent occasion. She sat 
on a silver [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 113 | 
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Dr. Paul Popenoe, Chief 
of Los Angeles’ Institute 
of Family Relations, 
analyzes the current 
divorce epidemic with 
amezing conclusions 





EVER before in the history of Hollywood’s motion picture 
colony has there been such an avalanche of startling divorce 
actions. 

For the past few months headlines have screamed a new, sen- 
sational divorce almost every day. Couples, via court proceedings, have 
told just why they could no longer live together as man and wife. 

Has something suddenly gone wrong in Hollywood? Always, there 
have been divorces from time to time. But now, there is a veritable 
epidemic of them. What is the cause? 

We sought out the most noteworthy authority on the subject, a man 
who héads the Institute of Family Relations in Los Angeles—Dr. Paul 
Popenoe, whose trained ear has been close to more than 7,000 domestic 
difficulties since his office was organized in 1930. 

His is an authoritative civic bureau, organized to help forestall the 
increasing divorce statistics of Los Angeles County. 

His territory takesin Hollywood. And his keen, analytical mind cleaves 
to the root of the new Hollywood divorce epidemic with astonishing clarity. 
Here are some of his startling revelations: 

“Human nature does not vary much,” says Dr. Popenoe, “even though 
many every-day people fondly imagine picture stars’ marriages differ 
vastly from their own. Hollywood marriage is comparable with all 
marriage—only the circumstances are exaggerated to the extreme limit. 
There is too much money, too much sex, too much of the glare of publicity. 
Everything is high-lighted. 

‘Also, there is no even balance between the emotions and the intellect. 
Emotion is the driving force, intellect the restraint. Our emotions tell us 
to go ahead and do a certain thing—but the intellect applies the brakes. 

“The emotional life of Hollywood has the upper hand. People there 
have not adjusted their emotions to life in the rea/ world, of which marriage 
is an integral part. They forget their marriages are conducted at home— 
not in the studios. But they bring home the unreal emotions and try to 
apply them to the domestic institution, and it won’t work.” 


E asked Dr. Popenoe if he had treated any cases of unhappy mar- 
riage among moving picture actresses and actors. He looked at us 
in amused surprise. 

“Of course not. They do not want their differences straightened out. 
They want tochange. They regard changes as stepping stones to a bigger 
career. This is because very few motion picture stars have grown up, 
emotionally. 

“They do not consider remote objectives. 

“Offer a youngster his choice between a piece of candy now, or a 
quarter next Christmas. Which will he take? Naturally, he considers the 
immediate recourse, because the infant lives entirely in the 
present. In his life, there is no past or future. 

“The emotionally adult person keeps an even balance 
between past, present and future. 

“This type will not rush into the divorce court the mo- 
ment some present grievance arrives. He will consider the 
past—the wife who shared his struggling years. He will give 
her the credit due for his present achievement. He will 
think of her future as well as his own. . . a lonely, un- 
shared old age, perhaps, to be faced by one or both of them. 

“Next in importance to living entirely in the present, 
Hollywood marriages fail because of superficial judgments. 
Hollywood is governed by flash—and this carries right on ’ 
into marriage. Too much importance is placed on vivacity = 
and face value, at the expense of substantial qualities. The | 
vivacious, pretty girl ‘dresses her window’ artfully, and is 
apt to get a better husband than she deserves. The same 
applies to the men. 

““The emotional life of the baby is centered on his own 
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Hollywood Marriage : 


By Ruth Rankin 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK DOBIAS 


wants. He values the people with whom he comes in contact largely by 
the extent to which they gratify his desires. There are few greater stimu- 
lants to the male ego than a beautiful wife. But that built-up ego can be 
just as rapidly diminished if she turns out to be hyper-critical, nagging 
and fault-finding. Or if she is overly flirtatious and her vanity demands 
constant admiration from other men. 

“The main ambition of the baby, or emotional infant, is to have his 
own way—and if he discovers that can be obtained through a tantrum, 
then he adopts that as his method for dominating everyone around him. 

“From all I can understand, the so-called temperament of many stars 
is nothing more or less than plain ‘tantrums’—and a happy marriage has 
no room for them. 

“If the emotional development of an individual progresses no further, 
he is arrested at that level. Obviously, such an outlook on life is not 
compatible with the team-work, the give-and-take, which is the funda- 
mental part of a successful marriage. 

“The infantile outlook in regard to sex is similar. It is merely a matter 
of self-gratification. In the early stages of transition to sex-consciousness, 
any member of the opposite sex is fascinating and thrilling. As develop- 
ment proceeds, this interest gradually is confined to an exclusive and con- 
tinued preference for one person. This marks the adult level of mating. 

‘“‘Apparently, many actors and actresses have never grown anywhere 
near that far. Their adult life represents, emotionally, the normal level 
of early high school years, combined with a strong influence of nursery 
attitudes. 

“Emotionally, they are of course not old enough to marry successfully, 
being totally unable to narrow their easily scattered interest to one mate. 




















“Ec all the emotional concern that one Hollywood actor diffuses over a 
variety of women were concentrated on his wife—divorce would be 
unheard-of!”’ 

Dr. Popenoe paused to let that sink in. 

‘““When a person goes through certain patterns of behavior all day long, 
he cannot easily turn them off at night, as one turns off an electric light, 
and blot them out completely. They are likely to influence him during 
the rest of the time. When these patterns, thus played on the stage or on 
location, are really of actions not compatible with sound family life—or 
with any kind of wholesome, happy, and useful life, so far as that goes— 
the individual’s success in switching to a different type of behavior when 
he goes home is likely to be impaired. Thus it may be difficult for a girl to 
play ‘vamp’ roles six days a week and not unconsciously keep up the 
part on Sundays! 

“The lack of children in motion picture marriages is another important 
factor. The majority of divorces everywhere are among childless couples. 
In Hollvwood, this is especially true. Statistically, every child cuts the 
danger of divorce in half. 

“Another thing wrong with Hollywood marriage,’ Dr. Popenoe con- 
tinued, ‘‘is the frequent separations caused by the work. It requires 
unusually strong character in both man and wife to hold up 
under prolonged and repeated absences. Successful mar- 
riage depends largely on a sharing of experiences. When a 
husband and wife have few significant experiences in com- 
mon, they naturally lack the mutual interests that would 
hold them together. 




















ssssall 
“Finally, there is in some cases more frequent in Holly- 
wood than elsewhere, I presume—a deliberate attempt to 
sii break up a marriage by outsiders who want to gain influence 


or promote their interests in some way. Few persons are 
immune to flattery, cajolement, lavish entertainment and 
sex-appeal. 

“The childish, self-centered personality found in some 
picture starsis particularly susceptible. Subjected to such an 
attack, it is no. wonder many a romance collapses. 

“For instance, a girl in a small role is plaving opposite an 
important male star with a glamorous name and salary. 
He is married. This presents merely a temporary obstacle to 
the ambitious girl. [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 100 ] 
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Cecil B. De Mille, the lone survivor of a colorful Holly- 
wood that reveled in glamorous extremes, is constantly 
accompanied, on the set, by his microphone carrier 


HEN Hollywood was really “ Follywood’’; when 

Fatty Arbuckle’s bright green car, with the ice 

box built in, reached from Vine Street to Ivar; 

when Tom Mix dressed up in a blue velvet tuxedo 
(yes, he did!) and white cowboy hat; when ZaSu Pitts 
waltzed with her best beau, Tom Gallery, at the old Holly- 
wood Hotel; while notorious blondes ran screaming in and 
out of the low windows with notorious directors screaming 
right after them; when Valentino looked on from the outside 
with yearning eyes; while Wally Reid kept open house; while 
Norma Talmadge was in full bloom and Garbo was a little 
girl in Sweden—Cecil B. De Mille was the “God of Holly- 
wood.” 

He, it was, who jerked the strings while puppets danced, 
who flashed his jewels and clicked his gold coins and wore 
his puttees (heaven help us), and his cap on backwards. 
Who stormed and raged and draped pearls—yards of them 
—in Swanson’s hair and on Betty Blythe’s bare bosom. 

De Mille, the symbol of an era, with the era long since 

ID 


Brass may glitter 
just as brightly, 
but Cecil B. 
De Mille still 


demands gold 


By Sara 
Hamilton 


gone, leaving only Cecil behind. 
Unchanged, undimmed and head 
unbowed. 

Gone is Fatty with his block- 
long limousine. Gone is Norma 
with her black eves melting. Gone 
is Wally, his house closed forever. 
Gone is Valentino, who bloomed 
so dark and scarlet and faded so 
quickly. Gone the pearls from 
Swanson’s hair and even Griffith 
with his round-and-round-the- 
mulberry-bush Lillian. Yes, all 
the carefree life, the light-hearted 
laughter, the glamour, the ro- 
mance of old Hollywood is gone. 
All of it. Except Cecil. 

Inits place big business, Warner 
Bros., mergers, talkies, stage stars, 
heartaches, efficiency, and yes, 


There’s plenty of reminiscing when A. Zukor, presi- 
dent of Paramount, and Mr. De Mille get together. 
They both worked with the old Famous Players outfit 











| Veteran Showmen 











































culture, have crept in. Likea tired 
old lady in her rocking chair, the 
old Hollywood Hotel still rests on 
its corner, basking in the sunshine 
and living in its memories. 

Drooping, forlorn and forgotten. 

Forgotten, along withthe others. 

“Except Cecil. Who goes march- 
‘ing on. In puttees. Linking the 
glamour of yesterday with the 
cold business of today. Never 
changing. 

The coins in his pocket still 
clink out their melody of moods. 
Lightly they jingle when all is 
well and the star sits romantically 
in her bath-tub. 

Furiously they jingle when the 
star slips on the soap, the hero 
refuses to remain virile, and two 
extras, three miles away in the 
last row of the mob scene, fail to 
register ‘temptation rebuffed.” 

The story of that pocket full of 
gold is typically De Millish. He 
began by cherishing the first silver 
dollar he ever earned. And then, 
bless his heart, he got it mixed 
with another silver dollar and 
couldn’t tell which was which. 

But nothing daunts Cecil for 
long. He found the two coins 
made quite an attractive jingle in 
his pocket. And gradually he 
added more and more. All gold, 
this time. Now the $102 rest 
contentedly, if not a little heavily, 


With kingly authority, De Mille strides about the lot, 
using extravagant gestures and dramatic speeches as he 
directs, and followed by a large retinue of personal aides 





in the pocket of one of his fifty pair of riding breeches. 

His undershirt, his shirt, and even his shorts match the 
jewel that gleams on his little finger. Green shorts and 
things mean an emerald. White things mean a diamond. 
And so on. The puttees, he claims, are not puttees but rid- 
ing boots made especially for him while directing. Which 
adds infinitely to the confusion, if you ask me. Especially 
as he is not going riding. 

Four (count them) assistant directors flutter nervously 
about him. Let them fail to flutter nervously, and they’re 
dismissed. Each assistant (yes men, as thev are technically 
called) has his own particular job. Only they never quite 
find out what it is. Neither does Cecil know. 

Nevertheless, they must keep busy on it. Instructing this 
group of extras. And that group. 

Each individual on a De Mille set, from the highest star 
to the lowest extra, must have his own particular bit of busi- 








C. B. introduces a new “‘discovery” to an old friend. i : c . 
4 Judith Allen, the feminine lead in De Miille’s latest ness to perform. His own lines to speak. During each scene. 
picture, “This Day and Age,” meets Elsie Janis And heaven help everyone if [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 107 ] 
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The “NEW DEAL” 


HERE’S to be a new deal now 
in the way of girls, along with 
other codes which have come to 
mean so much in industry. 

The “NRA” functioning to pull 
America out of the rut has swung its 
force in the direction of femininity. 
And the national recovery of those 
good, old-fashioned virtues, which 
have been so casually dissipated in the hectic turmoil of post- 
war years, is well onits way. The jazz erais over. We've had 
enough of sirens and flappers and we’re ready now for the 
sedative qualities of sobriety. 

Hollywood picture producers awakened one morning to this 
startling fact and set out in search of a new roster of girls. These 
men have their ears trained to the pulse of American demand. 
And they knew, for a certainty, that America was asking for the 
new deal in girls, the buoyantly radiant beauty which comes 
from within, touched lightly by the art of the make-up box. 

They wanted girls who radiated vitality, stamina, sincerity; 
the clean-cut, clear-eved girls of this new era who typify the 
backbone of our nation and who emulate the sturdiness of our 
pioneer women; those women who, in the original history- 
making days of our country, struggled against all physical odds 
that an ideal might be preserved. 

Vitally lovely Jean Parker, for example, whom M-G-M first 
spotted in an Olympic Games float, was one of these new deal 
girls to be signed for pictures. 
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ficial. 
glamour. 


Redheads, brunettes, or platinum blondes 
—complexions don’t matter. 
portant is that each of these Junior players 
chosen by Warner Bros. is brimful of vim, 
vigor and vitality. Their beauty is youth- 
ful, wholesome, natural rather than arti- 
Their charm is radiant health, not 
That is the cry of another day 





She’s typical of the sweet girl grad- 
uate, yet there’s a forcefulness behind 
those gentle eyes and a determination 
of purpose even in the soft curves of 
her pretty mouth. She’s the “beat 
biscuit and fudge” type of beauty 
against the cloying seductiveness of a 
caviar queen. 

And June Vlasek, an American girl, 
despite her foreign name, who hails from Minnesota. June has 
that live, wholesome force which is magneti¢. She’s the out- 
door type, the ‘‘rough towel and shower” beauty who doesn’t 
fritter away her time with nonsense. You have only to chat 
with her a few brief moments to know that behind her life is 
a definite plan, a plan of action she formulated herself and by 
which she hopes to attain the heights of stardom. A prairie 
beauty of the sort who must have descended from stalwart, 
pioneer ancestors. 


What is im- 


HEN Judith Allen first arrived in Hollywood, a director 

immediately spotted in her the sort of new deal girl that 
was going to be in vogue before long. She was “* Mari Coleman”’ 
then. ,They said her name aloud, over and over again. It lacked 
force. It wasn’t vital. In other words, it didn’t give you the 
feeling that here was a girl whose standards were those of the 
new feminine code. So they changed “ Mari Coleman”’ to 
“Judith Allen.”’ If you say this name aloud to yourself, you'll 
note the difference. 








Sin GIRLS 
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Kyes alight with robust 
health is the new ideal— 
and the hunt for them is on 


By Virginia Maxwell 





The screen star that shines 
brightly in the future will 
be sparkling with energy 
and as buoyantly peppy as 
we see Lyda Roberti to be 





Dewy eyes and a fresh, 
flower-like beauty com- 
bined with vital alertness 
won Judith Allen a coveted 
role and a good contract 


Vitality and the unsophis- 
ticated beauty of carefree 
youth make Jean Parker 
irresistible. She’s climb- 
ing rapidly up the ladder 





Gone are the days of 
languorous eyesand exotic 
make-up! The demand 
is for natural, healthy 
beauty like Betty Furness’ 









June Vlasek, promising little Fox starlet, is 
refreshingly vigorous. Her allure is the re- 
sult of healthful activity, rigorously pursued 


In the Godey’s Ladics’ Book of another genera- 
tion you might find a type like Judith Allen. Yet 
this modern version of gentility which she ex- 
presses is fired with the strength of a new sort of 
vital alertness typical of the new girl. She’s the 
type who radiates a sense of loyalty. 

The sort of girl who doesn’t need orchids and 
square-cut emeralds to make her happy; who could 
enjoy the world from the sanctum of home, no 
matter how humble it might be. 

And that brings us to another side of this new 
deal girl. Along with the physical attractiveness 
of these girls who have been chosen to represent 
the new standard of American girlhood, their 
stories are being chosen to meet modernized 
situations. So that we shall be seeing a gradual 
turn-about of plot if Hollywood predictions come 
true. 

Haven’t you noticed some of the recent pictures 
playing up the idealistic girl? We don’t mean the 
high-hat, intellectual beauty, but rather the 
average girl who placesa high value on her 
affections. 

Promiscuous petting and casual love are fast 
being relegated to the debris heap of outmoded 
customs. Hip flasks and “‘ hey hey”’ mannerisms 
are as passé as last year’s hat. 


ORETTA YOUNG first showed the new type 

of girl in “‘ The Life of Jimmy Dolan” when she 
played that delightful idealistic character of the 
rural district, the type of girl who fits the new 
code like a glove. 

It was Loretta who set the boy friend on the 
right track about life, gave him a spiritual boost 
and brought out the finer qualities of his char- 
acter. This attitude, you may recall, is in direct 
contrast to the flapper dolls who but a few years 
back were dragging out their savage lure to woo 
the unwily male. 

Right out of an exclusive boarding school into 
Hollywood, is the [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 104 ] 
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et’s Gather “Round 
he Goldfish Bowl 


And see what the 
actors eat and whom 
and how they love 


By Carl Vonnell 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
FRANK DOBIAS 


HERE’S a printable 

stanza or two or 

three from ‘‘ Songs of 

Hollvywood,’’ an 
amusing anthology which 
has never been published, 
for sufficient reasons— 


They go like this: 


If I’m gonna take a hubby, 
Or divorce the one I’ve 
got; 
If I’m gonna have a baby 
(In how long, it matters 
not!)— 
Why, the whole world 
knows it, 
Though I haven't told a 
soul, 
’Cause there aren’t any secrets 
In this GOLD FISH 
BOW Ls .-0 4 / 


By the way, vou know 
that gag about ‘‘ Hollywood 
is the place where a husband 
reads the paper to find out 
whether his wife’s divorcing 
him today or not,” don’t 
you? Well, in Hollywood 
they don’t think that’s 
funny, any more. It’s 
too true. Doug Fair- 
banks, Jr., for instance; 
and Bill Powell, whom 
Carole Lombard is suing 
for divorce. ... 

But let’s get on with 
the singing: 


What I eat for lunch, for 
breakfast; 
What I read, and what 
I wear; 
How I look when taking 
sunbaths; 
How I get my titian 
hair— 
Why, it’s all wide-open 
knowledge 


To the public as a whole, 
Cause there aren’t any secrets 


In this GOLD FISH BOW 1 


And that reminds me of the star whose pretty face is still red 
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because she discovered all Holly- 
wood was giggling at the knowl- 
edge that her lovely figure is really 
due to the inventive genius of her 
hubby, who created a—let’s call 
it a “bandeau’”’—of rubber, fill- 
able with water to compensate in 
any desired degree for any inade- 
quacy, upper-thoraxically located, 

















































They can’t get out of the goldfish bowl, because wherever they go they’re 


in Dame Nature’s gifts. Well, anyway, there’s another stanza— 


Just how I lead my love-life; 
If I’m “hot” or if I’m “dead”; 
My tactics when in public, and 
My manners when in bed— 
Why, in most elab’rate detail, 
It’s like a public scroll; 
’Cause there aren’t ANY secrets 


In this GOLD FISH BOWL... ! 


Why, for a movie star, not even a honeymoon is private! 
One of them returned from hers and discovered that a sweet 
little bedchamber idea of hers was no secret at all, but a matter 

of more or less general knowledge. I mean that she’d 
surprised her new hubby, on the marital night, with 
a nightgown on which had been embroidered, right 
over her heart, two little hearts pierced by a Cupid’s- 
arrow. And in one heart was her initial, and in the 
other, her husband’s. 


ERTAINLY, it’s a pretty little gesture, but 
even so, no bride wants anybody but herself 
and her hubby to know about things like that. 

But after all, there ave people who have to wash 
the nighties, and to wash them, they have to sce 
them, and they’ve got tongues and—well, you know 
how it is. 

And you can also see, can’t you, that it’s no wonder 
Hollywoodtown is sometimes called ‘The 
Goldfish Bowl” because of its inmates’ 
utter sacrifice of any vestige of privacy, 
in exchange for their position, fame and 
fat salaries. 

Every now and then, some star— 
some beautiful lady or some one of your 
favorite he-actors—nettled beyond en- 
durance by some interviewer’s ultra-per- 
sonal questions, breaks into a rage and 
shrieks: 

“My private life is my own, and it’s 
none of your so-and-so business!”’ 

But even while they say it, they know 
it isn’t so. 

They know but too well that, regard- 
less of whether or not it should be, their 
private life is not their own, by a long 
shot! As a matter of 
fact, there isn’t any such 
thing as a movie star’s 
private life. ..!  Pri- 
vacy would mean lack of 
public interest—and lack 
of public interest means 

-retirement from the 
screen. 


ND the next time 

you get tired of being 
just plain YOU, and be- 
gin to wish you were Joan 
Crawford, stop a mo- 
ment and put yourself 
into her place. For a 
day, say— 

She wakes up. Beau- 
tiful room, yes—but it 
just as well might have 
plate glass walls. It’s 
been pictured, described, 
written about, endless 
times. (And as I write 
this, I recall that only 
yesterday, a man came 
to fix the screens on the 
sunporch of my home. 
‘Nice place y’got here,” 
he condescended, ‘but 








recognized! Utter strangers know all the intimate details of their lives. I was out to Joan Craw- 


They belong to the public and they can’t even enjoy a honeymoon in private 


ford’s house yesterday 
[ PLEASE TURN TO 
PAGE 104 | 
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When Stephen Ames came to 
the Coast recently to visit his 4 


wife, Adrienne, they enjoyed 
all the night spots together, 
then announced that they 
had made plans for a tem- 
porary separation. No di- 
vorce, they say. Just sepa- 
rate paths for a while 


Jack Gilbert and Virginia 
Bruce were caught by the 
camera while talking to the 
English actor, George K. Ar- 
thur, at the theater. This pic- 
ture was taken before the 
blessed event. For the Gil- 
berts number three now, you 
know. The baby is a girl 


Maybe Evalyn Knapp doesn’t 

like tall stories—or maybe 

she does like ermine wraps. 

Anyhow, she’s turned from 

Jack Pearl to smile at Louis q 
Shurr, who, they say, always 
lends his date an ermine 

cloak. As for Jack—don’t 

worry. He’s not lonesome 
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| High-Lights 


After dark Hollywood’s 
stars and social lights come 
out, to dance and dine 
and be entertained 


Staff Photos by William Phillips 


Oh, it’s strictly business—an 
actress and producer discuss- 
ing their movie plans. The 
gentleman is Larry Fox, New 
York stock broker, who has 
gone to Hollywood to produce 
a picture. The lady is Wera 
Engels, who will star in the 
movie Larry plans to produce 


Sue Carol end Ken Murray 
are keeping an eye on each 
other. They are dining at the 
Miramar Hotel. Looks like 
Sue’s heart wounds are heal- 
ing. Nick Stuart, from whom 
she is separated, isn’t pout- 
ing, either. He’s been going 
places with Bobbe Arnst 





That’s a proud and adoring 
glance Mary Brian is bestow- 
ing upon Terry Dantzler. And 
not a crooner in Hollywood 
will object! Terry, young or- 
chestra leader at the Roose- 
velt Roof, is Mary’s brother. 
Miss Brian’s escort for the 
evening is Russell Gleason 

































He Started 


Wallace Ford was abandoned on the steps of a 
foundling home. His childhood was a nightmare 
of temporary adoptions and return trips to the 
orphanage. A hard climb from the réle of run- 
away orphan to that of a successful screen star. 


Right, Ford with Anita Page in “The Big Cage” 


E was left on the door-step of a Home for Girls. 
A doctor took him to a Home for Boys. 
As he was none too clean, he was stripped and 
taken to what had once been a swimming pool, 
now empty. A hose was turned upon him. Knocked down by 
the force of the water, he sprawled pitifully on the slippery 
cement. 

After guessing his age, he was given the name of Sammy 
Jones. Like most orphans, he wanted to run away. 

The years passed. 

Life soon became for him, one adoption after another. 

He went through the process seven times. The first adoption 
might have been all right. The woman who adopted him was 
elderly and kind. Her home was beautiful. The forlorn 
youngster began to see life through a more brightly colored lens. 

His adopted mother died. 

In his grief, the boy stole into the room of death and slept 
upon her coffin. He fought the undertaker when she was taken 
away. The grief of an orphan is never long considered. He 
was soon returned to the Home. 

His purgatory was now far worse than before. 
tasted of heaven. 

Five other adoptions followed. Then came the last. 

After a fight with another boy, in which a jack-knife was 
used, the boys were separated, and Sammy Jones, his clothes 
saturated with blood, was thrown into a padded cell. 

All of this happened in Canada. 


He had 
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IFE On 
Door-Ste 


Here’s a powerful human 

interest story of a lad 

bigger and stronger than 
his environment 


By Jim Tully 


The superintendent of the Home, according to Sammy Jones, 
the future Wallace Ford, looked like King George—except that 
his eyes were much harder. He brought to Sammy’s cell, an 
aged woman and her middle-aged son. They wanted to adopt 
a boy. 


HE superintendent with the hard eyes, showed them 
Sammy Jones, and said, ‘He is the worst boy we have in 
the Home. He is always in a fight.” 

The old lady’s son said, ‘‘I guess if I had him on the farm 
I’d take that out of him mighty quick.” 

Soon the boy was on a far journey across immense Canada, 
clear to Manitoba, and beyond to a small village which con- 
sisted of a grain elevator, a box car, a telegraph office, and the 
small railroad station. 

The farm, to which the weird old lady, her son, and the vaga- 
bond boy drove, was twenty-four miles from the village. The 
trip was made in silence. 

The boy was made to work like [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 109 J 
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FTER miraculously escaping the clutches of monstrous apes, the 
screen's greatest scream artist turns to calmer things. Fay Wray. 
on the set of “Shanghai Madness,” looks very lady-like and not at all 
in danger. She also has a non-horror role in ““The Bowery.” Fay says 


that narrow escapes and screams do get on your nerves after a while 





ERE’S how one of the best figures in Holly- 
wood keeps in shape. Dolores Del Rio enjoys 
tennis after a hard day’s work at the studio on 
“Dance of Desire." Dolores looks gorgeous in that 
abbreviated tennis costume—but it must be difh- 
cult for her partner to keep his eye on the ball 





UST dishing up a lot of dirt! It’s part of Robert 
Young's home work. After playing around at 
the studio all day, Bob comes down to earth when 
he gets home and goes to work in the family garden. 
The new Mrs. Young is very proud of her flower 


garden and it keeps Bob busy shoveling and hoeing 
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INGER is all set for a high-dive off the boat and 
a swim in the briny deep. The little Rogers girl 
was a guest on Charlie Farrell’s yachting party. 
But the voyage was short. Ginger was due at the 
studio for work on “Broadway Through a Keyhole” 


HEN David Manners decided he wanted an 
adobe house built in the middle of the desert, 
he studied the old Mexican-Indian art of brick laying 
and went to work. David is hauling a wheelbarrow 
full of desert-mud mortar to bind the adoblar bricks 





Robert W. Coburn 


° ELL, here’s looking at you,” says little Barrie Gargan. “Milk 

in your eye!” and he clinks glasses (of milk) with his father, 
William Gargan. Barrie has all kinds of ideas about what to do with 
his father’s spare time. A new heir was recently born into the Gargan 
family. And is Barrie proud of his little brother! Another playmate! 





It’s A Woozy 
orld says 


Woolsey 


By Hilary 
Lynn 


MERICA’S champion cigar twister chewed pensively 
on his bombshell—the twenty-ninth he'd had that day 
—and those owlish eyes behind the tortoise shell specs 
grew thoughtfuller and thoughtfuller. 

‘So you want a few pungent remarks on world travel? Ah 
ha!” He eved me dubiously. ‘Well, how’s this for a begin- 
ning? Travel makes the heart grow fonder—hold on a minute; 
don’t put it down yet—for America!” 

All of a sudden and all of a piece, strong-armed Woolsey 
sprang out of his chair and approached me menacingly. | 
shrank back, but he fixed m2 with those compelling lenses, and 
his voice sank to a hoarse whisper. ‘‘Can you stand the truth, 
girlie?” he snarled. ‘Well, whether you can or not, you’re 
going to get it!” And the plastered-down hair on both sides 
of the famous Woolsey part stood up. 

‘* Speaking for myself—it’s impossible to speak for that guy, 
Wheeler—I’d say that this ’round-the-world business is plain 
torture. Believe me, the Orient’s no place for a comic! Show- 
ing a funny man to an Asiatic is like showing a chunky side 
of beef to a jolly old lion! They just gobble you up. Maybe 
it’s because they haven’t any screaming comedies of their own 


Woolsey would rather walk a mile than ride one! It was the cigar, not Robert, 
And the humps, not the camel, bothered Bob 


the camel didn’t like. 


The Woolseys couldn’t escape cameras on their trip 
around the world. That Black Arabian Knight be- 
tween them is Mr. Wheeler. Can’t fool us! Beri 
tried to introduce new shades for autumn in Arabia 


As far as I could make out, a good play in Japan is 
The actors come out, make a bow and 


But the fel- 


there. 
just a sitting contest. 
squat. Maybe they talk and maybe they don’t. 
low that outsits the others is the winner. 

“And that’s not the only funny thing about the Orient. 
Can you feature living in a country where kissing is strictly 
prohibited? That’s Japan for you. Not a kiss in a carload! 

“It’s funny, too, how ideas of decency change with geog- 
raphy. In China, a woman can show as much of her legs as 

she wants above her stumpy feet (the 
stumpier, the more beautiful they are 
to Chinese men). But to show a square 
inch of neck is considered as indecent 
as appearing nude on Broadway. Be- 
tween you and me and the door-post, I 
bet Marlene couldn’t get a flicker from 
Peking to Hong Kong.” 

Woolsey, that masculine mass of 
muscles, shook his head dolorously. 
“Don’t ever let anyone tell you, honey, 
that when in the Orient you should do 
as the Orientals do. What a mistake 
we made! 


“N/ OU see, the Japanese have invented 

the neat idea of making their women 
walk four paces in back of them on the 
street. Now, that sounded like an ex- 
cellent idea to Bert and me. Bert even 
suggested it would be good practice for 
my wife. Like a chump, I accepted his 
weak-brained suggestion, and we made 
her walk behind us, all through Japan 
and China. Sometimes we didn’t even 
answer her when she spoke to us, Just 
to show her, once and for all, who was 
ruling the roost. But would you believe 
it—that woman didn’t even appreciate 
the idea! It just made her mad! And 
her treatment of me all the way to 
Singanore [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 98 | 
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The skipper and the first mate are 
called out on deck to face the camera. 
Charlie Farrell and his wife, Virginia 
Valli, treat their Hollywood friends to 
some smooth sailing aboard the Far- 
rell yacht, ‘‘Flying Cloud.’ Aye, aye, 
Captain! No rocks ahead, and the 
seas are calm—so ho for a fine trip! 


CUSTOMER of a certain Hollywood 
beauty parlor drew back the curtain of 
a certain booth by mistake and stood 
there, rooted to the spot by what she saw. 
For there sat Connie Bennett and a little 
manicurist, each eating half a ham sandwich 
and taking turns with one spoon, eating cole 
slaw out of a paper carton. 


EMBERS of the “Dancing 
Lady” company were in the pro- 
jection room, running rushes. There 
was a scene where Joan Crawford, as 
a cheap burleycue girl, is brought to 
her rich boy friend’s home for the 
first time. And just as the scene 
started and Joan, on the screen, 
registered a sickly, miserable grin, 
Joan, sitting looking at it, remarked: 
“You know, that’s exactly the way 
I felt the first time I went up to Pick- 
fair.” 


AE WEST, who wears tights in her new 
picture, “I’m No Angel,” has a reason. 

After ““She Done Him Wrong” was shown 
throughout the country, letters poured in to 
ask if Mae wore those long dresses because she 
liked them or because her—er—limbs needed 
covering. 

It burned Mae up. Rushing into a pro- 
ducer’s office she yanked up her skirt and said, 
“Give a look. Have I legs or not? Well, Ill 
show ’em I have, in the next one.” 

And so came the tights, little children. 


MAGINE your surprise to find out that the 
Best-Dressed Man on the Screen hasn’t paid 
for a suit of clothes in ten years! 
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You have to have nifty under-pinnings to go to a kid’s party, if you’re a 


woman. You have to have knickers, if you’re a man. 


So Dorothy Mac- 


kaill, George E. Stone and Constance Talmadge were all properly garbed 
for the ‘‘When-we-were-seven” party which Connie Talmadge threw 


All was revealed when twenty-five suits of 
Adolphe Menjou’s personal wardrobe were de- 
livered to the Fox Studio, to be used in ‘The 
Worst Woman in Paris.” 

Menjou was asked to place a value on them 
—and replied that he hadn’t the faintest idea 
what they were worth! : 

“But what if something should happen to 


them,” was the alarmed answer. “In that 
case, I have fifty more at home,” replied 
Menjou. 

And the reason he didn’t know the value of 
the suits was because tailors in all parts of the 
world make his clothes and present them to 
him. 

All he has to do is wear them! 
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Hollywood 
oings-On! 


The Monthly Broadcast 


Three-fourths of the Barthelmess family venture out in the noon day sun 
to lunch at the Beverly Hills Derby: Stuart Sergeant, his mother, Jessica 
Barthelmess, and Dick. Little Mary Hay is the absent member. Dick is 
still being very cautious because of a threat, a while back, to kidnap Mary 


HAT’S happened to Doug and Mary? 
Is a reconciliation in sight? 

With Mary’s announcement that Pickfair 
is not for sale and the declaration that Doug 
is “absolutely not” going to live in England, 
there is ground for surmising that the great 
romance in movie history may be rece- 
mented. 


OMMENTS to the contrary, Garbo still 
insists upon being her own secretive self. 
Recently, when Mrs. Vertel, one of her 
closest friends, was giving a dinner party fora 
few intimates, Tala Birell walked in. 
Garbo immediately covered her face with 
her hands. 
It took Mrs. Vertel almost the rest of the 















Mary Pickford packed her troubles in 
an old kit bag and left the bag behind 
her while she went to the Cocoanut 
Grove to enjoy a gay evening with old 
friends. The gentleman with Mary is 
Adolph Zukor, veteran movie pro- 
ducer, who knew her long before the 
days of Pickfair and love that is past 


evening to convince the Swedish actress that 
Tala was also a dear friend, and net merely a 
casual acquaintance who just happened to 
drop in. 

When she had convinced her Garbo lowered 
her hands and let Tala see her face. 


i liga marriage of Thelma Todd 

and Pat di Cicco, son of New 
York’s broccoli king, is under the fire 
of rumor. 

A friend of Thelma’s describes her 
as denying that a _ separation 
impends. 

“Why, I wrote him a lot of letters 
while I was in Europe,” Thelma is 
quoted as saying. ‘Three.” 

And three letters in three months 
—well, what do you think? 


HE first extra announcing the separation of 

William Powell and Carole Lombard, had 
scarcely hit the gutter before they were saying 
in Hollywood that the next Mrs. Powell would 
be chosen from the extra ranks. 


“\/OU know,” a very close friend of Joan 

Crawford remarked recently, “I don’t 
think Joan will ever allow herself to fall deeply 
in love again. Joan is too intense about every- 
thing. A thing that concerns her vitally, takes 
all her interest, all her time, and all her 
thoughts. 

‘And Joan is so anxious to keep ahead in her 
work, she knows falling in love would be fatal 
to her career.” 

All of which must be no end of depressing 
news for one Franchot Tone, who doesn’t even 
try to hide his feelings for Joan. 








There’s work to do on the set 































If Roscoe Karns would remove the 
hat, maybe Jack LaRue and Shir- 
ley Grey would take him seriously. 
There’s no privacy in Hollywood, 
anyhow! Even Oscar the burro 
had to come butting in on the 
party. But Oscar says he will be 
very glad to kick in on the check 


AULETTE GODDARD, who heretofore 

has declined to make any comment on 
reports she and Charlie Chaplin are secretly 
married, has finally thought up an answer. 

“What do you think?” she replied to all 
inquiries. 


HE countess Zanardi-Landi certainly can 

cook! She’s Elissa’s mother, you know, 
and descended directly from the imperial 
Austrian family. 

When Elissa entertains, the Countess rises 
at six A. M. and prepares the epicurean deli- 
cacies with her own hands. Her luncheons 
start at one and are still going strong at five. 
One of her choicest dishes is cold breast of 
chicken served with a specially made paprika 
sauce that defies description—even in Holly- 
wood! 


— on a theater marquee: 
“It’s Great To Be Alive 
With Edna May Oliver.” 
Well, maybe you’re right! 
ERE’S a sign Hollywood always takes 
seriously: When the ‘little woman” starts 


redecorating /is dressing room. Joan Crawford 
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has just put the finishing touches on Franchot 
Tone’s. 


"THE pressing problem bothering 

Una Merkel these days is just 
this: If she has her tonsils out, will 
she lose her Southern accent? 


T sounds fantastic but there seems to be just 

enough foundation to the yarn to make it in- 
teresting, and that is, when her next picture is 
completed, Greta Garbo will marry Rouben 
Mamoulian, the director of the piece. 


HE cabled dispatch from England, hinting 

at a romance between Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr. and Gertrude Lawrence, stage star, gave 
Hollywood quite a chuckle. 

Douglas will not be free to marry for almost 
a year, his divorce from Joan Crawford lacking 
many months of being final, and with his 
sculpting and his poetry and his play acting, he 
probably will have changed his mind a dozen 
times before the wedding day rolls around. 


UTH CHATTERTON seems to be the 
only casualty of the strike in the Holly- 
wood studios. 
The first day the men walked out at Warner 
Bros.-First National, Ruth got hit on the head 
by a microphone but—it was almost entirely 





East meets West—and many will tell you that blonde Mary McCormic is 
a yellow peril, too! The opera star, who is making her movie début in 
“Paddy, the Next Best Thing,’ found the little Chinese youngster wander- 
ing about the set and took him for a ride in an old American rickshaw 
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But between 


her own fault, according to her version of the 
story. Maybe the new men handling the mike 
were a bit inexperienced but, in an event, they 
were a little slow in clearing it out of the way. 

Ruth, who had been sitting down for the 
scene, got up, bumping her head against the 
heavy instrument. 

She was able to resume work the next day. 


RUMORS that Lew Ayres and Lola Lane 

were going to kiss and make up died a quick 
death when Lew threw a big birthday party for 
Ginger Rogers and gave her a beautiful leather 
bag complete with carved coral fittings. 


LOT of actors who have been 

making pictures for yeahs and 
yeahs — and some of whom have 
saved their dough, too, are some- 
what baffled. They wonder how 
Jack LaRue, a comparative new- 
comer, can afford to throw dice with 
big-shot executives, at a hundred 
smacks a throw. Gosh, he can’t 
always win. 


EPARATION Department: Gloria Stuart 
and her husband, Blair Gordon Newell, 
sculptor, have taken up residence in different 
houses. They say no divorce—just a trial 
separation to see how it works out. 


































Globe 


Lots of men wouldn’t admit it! But Warner Oland doesn’t mind telling 
you about his permanent. And the proof’s in the picture! Oh, it’s grown 
out by now. Warner had the wave put in when he stopped being Fu Man- 


Chuish and took to character réles. 


Villains never do have curly locks 














scenes they can play 





Jackie Cooper doesn’t believe in 
wasting his valuable time. He’s 
practicing ventriloquism between 
scenes of “Show. World.” His 
playmate, who is so much amused 
at Jackie’s efforts, is Romeo, the 
Eskimo youngster brought down 
to Hollywood from the Arctic 


Divorces: Kathryn Carver and Adolphe 
Menjou. Judith Allen and Gus Sonnenberg, 
wrestler (pending). 

Marriages: Jack Dempsey and Hannah 
Williams. Benita Hume and Jack Dunfee 
might be married by trans.tlantic telephone 
’cause they can’t wait. 

Babies: Skeets Gallaghers—a girl. 

Romantic rumors continue to float around 
about M. Chevalier and Jacqueline Francelle, 
who closely resembles Chevalier’s ex. 


OUND motors were turning, 

cameras began to grind, when 
Una Merkel, in the glare of the Klieg 
lights, felt something slip. 

“Well,” said Una afterwards, ‘‘at 
least nobody can say I lost ’em in the 
stock market!” 


ILS ASTHER rode his own personal 

horse in “Storm at Daybreak,” a magnifi- 
cent big black animal, ‘Chief,’ which he 
has owned for seven years. 

He says “‘ Chief”’ is so responsive to the tone 
of his master’s voice that he never has to ve 
the reins at all. 

| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 84 | 
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There are 7 Kinds 


This interview with Carole Lombard reveals the scven various 
kinds of love she has experienced in her own life. Her statements 
were made some time before her action for divorce from William 
Powell. As a consequence, this article has an unusually inter- 
esting angle. It brings up the question, ‘ How can we be sure?’’ 


Carole thought her marriage with William Powell would last be- 
cause theirs was a love of give and take, a romance of opposites 
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AROLE says that the most conceited thing anyone can 
do is to try to define or describe Jove. Every great one 
from Solomon down has attempted to doit. But none 
has succeeded. 

And so, said Carole, in spite of all this failure, she would 


nevertheless give her version of love. 

There are, claims Carole, seven kinds of love, not 
one. And she should know, because she has personally 
experienced all seven, and love, she says, you can 
know only from intimate experience. 

“To begin with, there is Child Love, and let no 
one say that achild cannot beinlove. I mean, in Jove. 
No one could tell me differently, because I was in love 
when I was eight years old. The very Impossible He 
was eleven, and he was named Ralph Pop. You may 
gauge the extent of my passion by the fact that at an 
age when the names of Percival and Ronald and 
Curtis and so on were romantic names to me, I was 
able to idealize the name of Pop.” 

Carole was, she explained, as madly in love with 
what-a-man Pop as ever she has been since with any 
man! It was a completely adult passion in every one 
of its manifestations. She wrote him ardent love 
notes, rather smudgy, but none the less burning and 
intense. She waited in agonies of alternating hope 
and fear for the answers that never came. She suf- 
fered, then, the torments of unrequited love. She 
knew sleepless nights and feelings of faintness and the 
desire for death. She fought tooth and nail, actually 
and physically fought off other girls who seemed to 
hover ’round him. She dreamed of the day when she 
would be Mrs. Pop and they would live together in a 
cottage by the sea, and there would be lots of babies 
tumbling about. 

“T tell you I was in Jove with Ralph Pop,” Carole 
said, “and even now, after all these years, I can’t 
really laugh at it, or about it. I felt all the pain, all 
the actual intense emotion, all the hurt pride and 
baffled hope of a woman fora man. Don’t ever laugh 
at a child in love. Really, don’t. It hurts. 


“PTHEN there is Emotional Love. The love that is 

nothing but emotion. I suppose it would be called, 
baldly, physical love, because that is all there is to it. 
I had that experience, too, when I was in my ’teens. 
I was so crazy about a boy named Clive that I could 
think of nothing but making opportunities to be alone 
with him. I didn’t care about anything but being 
alone with him, because all I wanted from him were 
his kisses, his love-making. 

““T didn’t want to /a/k to him. I had nothing to say 
to him and he had nothing to say to me, nothing I was 
interested in hearing. We hadn’t one taste in common. 
We didn’t think alike. I didn’t want to do things 
with him, go places, or play games, or read books or 
anything like that. 

“The whole point was that I /oved him, but I did 
not /ike him. If the quality of emotion had been sub- 
tracted from the little affair, there would have been 
nothing left. So many girls marry that kind of a love. 
Their senses fool their brains. It’s too bad, because 
the instant the emotion, the passion dies away, there 
is nothing left. And two strangers find themselves 
living together and, usually, two enemies. 

“Then there is the Love Ideal. That is, an ideal 
built up by yourself, out of your own mind, created 
by something you have read or dreamed about or 
imagined. 

“You build this ideal in your own mind and heart, 
and then you attach it to the first presentable male 
who happens to come along. You build your ideal to 
the proportions of a god, and then attach it to the boy 
next door, or some casual caller, or some man you 
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of LOVE 


says 
Carole Lombard 


to Gladys Hall 


How many kinds 
have you had? The 


seventh, which she 
thought ideal, 


proved otherwise 


have seen somewhere and who seems to fit the self- 
made picture. 

“Nine times out of ten, the ideal doesn’t fit the 
person in any respect. He wears your ideal of him asa 
man wears a hat several sizes too large or too small. 

“T had that experience, too. It is the love that 
always leaves a faint, sad fragrance, like the breath of 
lavender, in your memory. Perhaps because it was so 
perfect, being an illusion. 


" T any rate, I had created my own image of the 

idealman. I’d read a lot of poetry and things. I 
was at that age. I planned out the kind of things this 
ideal man would do, the flowers he would send to com- 
memorate, sensitively, certain shared and lovely 
hours. I dreamed of the gallantries he would exhibit, 
the songs he would sing, the lyrical names he would 
call me, the poetic things he would want to do with me. 
And when my ideal was all built and ready-to-wear, 
I met a stolid, commonplace lad and forthwith pinned 
my ideal to his rather prosaic chest. 

“T waited—on tip-toe—and nothing happened. 
For weeks and even months, I made myself read into 
his babbitty words things he had never meant to say. 
I answered him with flights of imagery that left him 
dumb—and a little cross. I interpreted his rather 
unimaginative actions into the shining deeds of my 
own mind. I worked over that love as I never have 
over any other. 

“And then, at last, I had to realize that the poor 
boy’s feet were clay, wingless clay. So much so, that 
they had trampled my ideal right under them. It 
took me a long time to learn that lesson because, of all 
loves, the love you create yourself is the hardest to 
kill, takes the longest time to die. 

“There is,” Carole continued, cataloging the love classifica- 
tions on the tips of her pointed fingers, ‘‘the Love-on-the- 
Rebound. Which usually follows some such disappointment as 
the death of the Love-Ideal. It did with me. You feel so 
lonely after you have lived with an ideal of your own making 
for a long while, and then find yourself bereft of it. It must 
be like giving birth to a fairy child and losing him. 

“At any rate, after my Love Ideal was gone I turned to the 
nearest boy at hand. He wasa lad I’d known for years and had 
never even thought of falling in love with. But then I dis- 
covered that my Ideal Love was nothing more nor less than a 
dream I had dreamed. I thought that love would never come 
to me. I was afraid of being lonely. I was slightly and very 
dramatically bitter. I talked a great deal about disillusionment 





Se. 


Carole says she was seriously in love at the age of eight and 
since then has experienced all the loves in her catalog of seven 


and the lamed heart of the world. I was in that phase. The 
boy listened to all of my young, self-conscious grief and world- 
weariness. He did all the things I had wanted my ideal to do. 
He sent flowers on certain days and sang sweet, sad songs to me, 
and remembered places we had gone together and what I had 
worn the first time we danced together, and all sorts of things 
like that. 

“T tried to believe that I wasin love with him. I told myself 
that he was real. But I had gotten over fooling myself after 
that last experience. He had a funny nose, and I couldn’t make 
it straight. He hada funny curly mouth, and I couldn’t make 
it into the mouth of a Galahad. He talked all the time and 
said funny things, and I couldn’t recreate him into the stern 
and silent type. [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 99 | 
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Virgin + 


Queen 


By Meyer Levin 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
FRANK DOBTAS 


One day George A. 
Strolled in on Mae. 


Said George: 


“Dear Miss West, please accept this abrupt 


introduction, 
“For I hope you'll consider a dual production.” 


Said Mae: 


‘So at last vou come to see muh, huh? 
“[ kinda thought yuh wouldn't stay away.” 


Said George: 


“May I thank vou? You truly are gracious; 
“Tam heartened to mention a project 
audacious. 

“Each producer, each author, each studio office, 
“Is demanding some films by Mae West and 
George Arliss.” 


Cooed Mae: 


“That’d be some team. 
Yuh know what I mean 


Said George: 


‘““Ah, indeed, ves! But let me get on with my duty, 
“Though it make me appear to be slighting 
great beauty. 

“From the glorious pages of Albion’s history, 
“We have chosen a tale of romance and of 
mystery—” 


Aft that the Diamond Gal got curious, 
Querted in cooing tones luxurious, 


“Come on, big boy, spill it! The gag?” 





Cried George: 


“Ah, Miss West, in our co-starring tale you'll 





be seen, { 
“As Elizabeth, England’s superb Virgin , 
Queen!” 7 
7. 
“What, me!”’ cried Mae, in agitation, 
“Do that, and ruin my reputation—”’ 
a 


“You truly are gracious. I am heartened to mention a project audacious” Soothed George: 


o ? 














“Please do not be alarmed. ‘This just needs 
elucidation; 

‘““*Virgin Queen’ is a term that requires in- 
terpretation—” 


““Oho!”’ said Mae. ‘ Why, then okav; 
‘“That’s just the dish for me to play—” 


Said George: 


‘“You accept, my dear lady! My word, that is 

charming! 
““There remains one condition, all critics dis- 
arming. 

“Since Elizabeth held so supreme a position, 
“We felt sure you would welcome some help 
with your diction.” 


With that he handed her his present, 
A book as huge as he could carry. 

Mae took one look, then shrieked; 
The volume was a dictionary! 


“Big boy, I like you nerve!” she cried; 
‘“‘T’ve never had my pride so tried. 
“Just know that I don’t need that stuff; 
“*T can make muh meanin’ plain enough. 
“When I set out to have my say, 
“You bet your hat I gotta way, 
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“Which every man can understan’. 


She let her hips sway, 
While George cried in dismay, 


“My dear lady, I just thought I should bring 
this, 
‘And also say I would gladly impart the King’s 
English!” 


“Oh, veah?” said she. ‘‘ Well, I’m no fool; 
“T’m wise to what they call ‘old school’—” 


Ina fit of most furious rage 

She started ripping the book page by page, 
He could merely emit hums and haws 

Till a startling new notion brought pause— 
“T say!”’ she mused. “It might be so— 

“Put on your act! Let’s go!” 


“Well, you see,” he replied, “it’s in the inflection. 
“Both the lips must be moved in the proper 
direction.” 


“Oho!” said Mae. ‘Please demonstrate; 
“This has a chance to turn out great 


So he pursed both his lips and he said, ‘* Please 
discern, 
“That to each little sound you must give the 
right turn—” 


“T know,” said Mae, “but I can’t see 
“When you're so far away from me. 

‘“Come near—yes, nearer yet; 
““There’s somethun there I gotta get 


” 


* * * 


And then their lips met. 


There was a sizzling, burning sound, 
Then as Old English to the ground 

Did slump, and fall, into his eves 
Came mingled joy and great surprise. 


“Ah, dear me!” he did murmur. “It is perfect, 
divine— 
‘Dear Miss West, your inflection is better than 
mine!” 
And as his soul passed slowly away 
Our Mae only smiled and let her hips sway... . 





Into his eyes came mingled joy and great surprise. “It is perfect, divine—’ 
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Sadie Thompson, the character Gloria played 
when Sylvia first met her. And Gloria herself, 
like Sadie, proved to be taut as a violin string 


ADORE Laura Hope Crews. She’s a 

grand woman and I wanted to do every- 

thing I could for her; but when she told 

me one day that Gloria Swanson was her 
best friend and she wanted me to take her 
I said, ‘‘ Nothing doing!” 

I’d already heard about Gloria. There 
aren’t any secrets in Hollywood, and I knew 
that she had a habit of keeping people wait- 
ing. Well, I was too busy to wait on stars, 
no matter how important they were. 

That’s what I told Laura, but every morn- 
ing when I treated her all I heard was, “ Poor 
Gloria, she’s so fatigued. Poor Gloria, she’s 
so run down.” And finally one morning she 
said, “Sylvia, I’m going to stop begging you 
to take poor Gloria. You’ve just got to take 
her—that’s all.” 

My first appointment with La Swanson 
was for nine P.M., but at seven I got a call 
from the studio saying she would be an hour 
late. That was nothing new for Hollywood, 
so I drove up to Gloria’s mansion at ten 
o'clock. 

A very solemn butler let me in and told me 
to walk up the big stairs with the mulberry 
carpets. There a very chic French maid 
showed me into a little den, the walls of 
which were decorated with sketches that the 
Marquis had done (Gloria was married to 
Hank then), and a lot of amusing French 
books. 

Pretty soon the butler came in with a tray 
of tiny sandwiches and a long chilled glass. 
After that I must have dozed off, for the next 
thing I heard was Laura’s voice calling, ‘* Yoo hoo, Sylvia, here 
we are.’”’ It was half past eleven, so the first time I took 
Gloria I had to wait! Gosh, I knew it! 

I had to wait some more while Gloria took her perfumed bath 
and then I began to work on her. She wanted to reduce her 
tummy and her waistline, but I saw that what she really needed 
was nerve treatment, for she was as nervous and as sensitive as 
a race-horse. And no wonder Laura kept calling her ‘poor 
Gloria!’”? She was worn out. As I began to treat her she looked 
up at me and murmured, “ My, Sylvia, that feels good.”’ 
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How Sylvia Tamed 
“Jumpy Nerves” 


for 


Gloria Swanson 





One glimpse of Gloria at work as Sadie, though, such as the scene above, is 
ample to explain her worn, nervous state. Nobody keys herself to such a pitch, 
or throws herself into réles, more than Gloria. No wonder Sylvia was needed! 


When I left her she was sound asleep. But I wasn’t. It was 
three A.M., too. I got home at sunrise. 

The next day a man called and asked me if I would like to 
be put under contract by Miss Swanson. 

“Right now,” I told him, “‘there’s not a star wealthy enough 
to have me exclusively.” 

“Maybe not a star—but a studio,” he said. And then he 
told me he was Joseph Kennedy, at that time the head of 
Pathe Studios, so although I went to Pathe to treat all the 
stars, Gloria was one of my main charges. 
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OR vears Sylvia, America’s 

foremost physical culturist and 
masseuse, has been Hollywood’s 
court of last resort for problems 
in her field. Now she tells every 
month in PHOTOPLAY how she 
helped some well-known star con- 
quer a problem of health or ap- 
pearance, threatening her career. 

Sylvia also tells how these 
wonder-working treatments may 
be applied by anyone right in the 
home—and better then that, she 
has agreed to answer all personal 
queries on such matters. On page 
92 you'll find many of her answers 
and how to obtain her help. Turn 
there now! 


It’s easy to understand why 
she was considered the queen of 
that lot. Glamour is written all 
over her and besides she is one of 
the most charming stars I know, 
but she certainly led me a merry 
chase. 

Once I waited six hours for 
her, but she was such a kid when 
she was in a playful mood that 
you had to forgive her anything. 
When we were late for the studio we used to race down Wash- 
ington Boulevard, go through all the stop signals as Gloria— 
with her hair flying—waved and yelled at the astonished cops. 

One night she asked me to stay all night so I could treat her 
first thing in the morning. I told her I didn’t have a tooth- 
brush. 

“Look,” she said and took a dozen new ones out of the 
cabinet in the bathroom. I said I didn’t have any pajamas. 
She opened up a drawer and showed 
me a hundred night-gowns, each one 
more beautiful and sheer than the 
other. So what can you do with a 
person like that? I stayed. 

But just as I was dropping off to 
sleep in one of the twin beds in 
Gloria’s room, I felt something like a 
cake of ice on my stomach. It was 
Gloria’s ice cold toe. She thought 
that was a big joke, but I didn’t think 
it was amusing. So I sneaked out of 
the house at six A.M. and wouldn’t 
answer my telephone until ten. 

One of the reasons that Gloria is so 
nervous is that she puts her heart and 
soul in everything she does. I’ve seen 
her playing hide-and-seek in her gar- 


Another of Sylvia’s 
noted “Help Yourself” 
stories, based on her 
work for famous stars 


And don't miss Sylvia’s 
helpful answers to 
girls, on page 92! 





But behold the Gloria who learned to rest and relax! As different from the worn Gloria as 
the sun is from cloud! Sylvia (above) tells how all high-strung girls achieve the same results 


den with some friends, and she does that as energetically as 
she works. She works like a fiend. 

Naturally, when a person is nervous, it shows in the face. 
And a star has to have a beautiful face. But vou nervous girls 
just look at yourselves in the mirror. You'll see plenty of 
lines and drawn muscles. And if you want to be lovely you’ve 
got to work those away—just as I did for Gloria. 

Twice every day that I was with her I gave her a facial. 
That was to soothe the nerves as well 
as take off her double chin, which 
was beginning to show.  Gloria’s 
studio paid me lots of money for 
those facials, which you can do your- 
self. 

Listen—vyou must never, never 
pull the skin of the face. I believe in 
being plenty vigorous when you're 
working on a lump of fat on the body; 
but the face is different. Yet if 
wrinkles are to come off and muscles 
to be relaxed, every bit of the face 
has to be treated. 

With a thick coating of cold cream 
work with the fingers in a gentle ro- 
tating movement. And slowly, slowly 
you'll [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 92 | 
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Select Your Pictures and You Won't 





ke THE MORNING GLORY—RKO-Radio 


OLLOWERS of Katharine Hepburn should find this a 

complete evening of what they like. It’s Katharine at 
her superb best—and not much else—from beginning to end. 

The story has to do with a naive but ambitious girl from 
Vermont who’s determined to get ahead on the New York 
stage. Right at the start comes something that nobody but 
a Hepburn could handle—an immensely long monologue, in 
which she talks the arm off everybody she meets. But 
thanks to Hepburn art, she makes you like it. 

The rest of it is carried in pretty much the same way, with 
Doug Fairbanks, Jr. giving one of his best performances, 
as the young playwright willing to cast her, and Adolphe 
Menjou as a producer of mixed motives and morals. 
Mary Duncan good, too—but it’s Katharine’s show. 





ke RAFTER ROMANCE—RKO-Radio 


ERE’S one of those pictures bristling with plot situa- 
tions that simply couldn’t work out as shown, but that 
you like for its sheer fun and entertainment value. 

Ginger Rogers is the snappy girl who can’t pay her rent, 
so gets moved into the attic by her crusty landlord, George 
Sidney. Another delinquent, artist Norman Foster, is sent 
aloft too, for the same reason—but it’s all right because 
Ginger’s out all day selling refrigerators, and Norman’s 
eating, thanks to a job as a night watchman. 

Each hates the unknown fellow tenant—or thinks so, 
neither one dreaming, when they meet and strike up an affair 
outside, who the other really is. From that you can guess 
the comic build-up—and with Laura Hope Crews, Robert 
Benchley and others helping, you won’t be disappointed. 
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The 


Shadow 
Stage 


(REG, U. 


A Review of the New Pictures 





Kq THIS DAY AND AGE—Paramount 


HEN Cecil B. De Mille is in the directorial chair, we 

expect plenty of color, drama, and skilled use of mob 
hysteria. In this one he comes up to all expectations and 
then some—with a story that’s bound to arouse controversy 
all over the land, both as to theme and performance. 

The story is a shrewd and bitter hit at the seeming in- 
ability of public authority to cope with gangsters, built up 
to a powerful and hair-raising climax. Charles Bickford is 
the gangster who, failing to exact tribute from a kindly, 
mild-mannered neighborhood tailor, slays him. Then the 
authorities go through their futile legal hocus-pocus, and 
Bickford stands vindicated by acquittal. 

This so enrages high school boys who were fond of the 
tailor, that they take up the job the authorities have muffed. 
Led by Richard Cromwell, Eddie Nugent and Ben Alex- 
ander, who turn in marvelous performances, they go after 
the evidence, while their girl companion, Judith Allen, 
becomes enmeshed with one of Bickford’s gunmen. 

Murder of one of the boys, horrible torture of Bickford, 
and a grand mob scene featuring the boys triumphant, are 
the resulting high points in this bill of fare of extremely 
strong meat. 

When it ends, you'll have all sorts of questions about the 
propriety of it all—but no doubt whatever that you’ve 
seen one of the season’s strongest films. 
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Have to Complain About the Bad Ones 


The Best Pictures of the Month 


THIS DAY AND AGE THE MAN WHO DARED 
THE MORNING GLORY RAFTER ROMANCE 
THREE-CORNERED MOON ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
TUGBOAT ANNIE HER FIRST MATE 


The Best Performances of the Month 


Richard Cromwell in “This Day and Age” 
Charles Bickford in “This Day and Age” 
Katharine Hepburn in “The Morning Glory” 
Mary Boland in “Three-Cornered Moon” 
Helen Hayes in “Another Language” 
John Beal in “Another Language” 
Marie Dressler in “Tugboat Annie” 
Wallace Beery in ““Tugboat Annie” 
Victor Jory in “The Devil’s in Love” 


Casts of all photoplays reviewed will be found on page 122 





ake THE MAN WHO DARED—Fox 


ERE’S the life story of the late Mayor Cermak of 

Chicago, from his start as an immigrant coal mine boy 
to his end at the hand of an assassin, while accompanying 
President-elect Roosevelt through Miami. And lest you 
wonder whether this will be entertaining, let us say right 
away that if you count a gripping portrayal of American life 
and political ways good entertainment, you’ll have plenty 
here. 

After Jay Ward has done the boy Jon Novak (Jon is, of 
course, Cermak), Preston Foster takes over the réle, while 
the film paints the old rough-and-tough, brawling, lusty 
Chicago of early days, as far back as the great Chicago fire 
of 1871. From there Preston and Chicago move forward 
together, with Preston battling his way upward and giving 
an excellent characterization all the way, as well as an 
authentic picture of Chicago politics, good and bad. 

Aiding Preston are Zita Johann, his wife, Leon Waycoff 
and Irene Biller, his immigrant parents, while Frank 
Sheridan adds an excellent unsavory politician. The picture 
owes much of its balance to them. 

There, then, you have what this film offers, and you can 
see that its appeal lies, not in dramatic “situations” or 
emotional appeal, but in its interesting record of an 
American public career, as these are so often lived. As such, 
it can be called a fine job, well done. 





xe THREE-CORNERED MOON —Paramount 


LAUGH from the first moment to the end. Vague and 

incompetent mama Mary Boland has invested and 
lost all the family money; then proceeds to move through 
what follows in a befuddled state of mind and an ostrich- 
trimmed negligée. 

The result should be a tragedy. Instead, it’s a laugh riot. 
The grown children, Claudette Colbert, Wally Ford, Tom 
Brown and Billy Bakewell go about getting jobs, while 
Claudette’s boy friend (Hardie Albright), a dreamy and 
poverty-stricken author, moves in with the family. 

Dr. Stevens (Richard Arlen) also helps out by renting a 
room in the home and falls in love with Claudette. Therebv 
making the mix-up worse than ever—and helping you laugh 
off your own troubles. And that’s something! 





ake ANOTHER LANGUAGE— M-G-M 


WO things lend this remake of a stage success its value. 
One is the homely, everyday theme—a_ narrow, 
opinionated family making life unbearable for a bride 
brought into it by a husband who’s under a dominating 
mother’s thumb. 

The other is the superb, subtle character drawing achieved 
by a grand cast, headed by Helen Hayes as the bride. 

For most, these two advantages will redeem the woefully 
slow development, up to the wife’s final rebellion. Helen, as 
you would expect, is perfect, while the late Louise Closser 
Hale does the mother wonderfully. Henry Travers adds 
one of his delightful helpless fathers, and John Beal is great 
as the nephew smitten with puppy love. The one slight 
disappcintment mieht be Bob Montgomery in a slow role. 
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TUGBOAT 
ANNIE— 
M-G-M 


ARIE DRESSLER plies the Seattle waterfront with her 

decrepit tugboat Narcissus. Hubby Wally Beery’s tip- 
pling brings ruin and enrages their son, Bob Young, captain of 
a smart steamer—until Bob’s steamer gets in trouble, and the 
Narcissus appears. This rescue climax may sound old, but just 
wait till you see how it’s done! Movies rarely have offered a 
better thrill! Finely acted; Maureen O’Sullivan pleasing. 


F. P. 1.— 
Fox-Gaumont 
British-UFA 





F JOATING PLATFORM ONE is built in mid-ocean as a 
landing field for transatlantic air service. Building it and 
preserving it from unscrupulous attacks first unite and then 
break up the triumvirate of aviator, played by Conrad Veidt, 
inventor, Leslie Fenton, and the English girl, Jill Esmond. In- 
teresting photography, Veidt’s virile acting, Fenton’s adequacy, 
and plot suspense make this novel idea a thriller. 


THE DEVIL’S 
IN LOVE— 
Fox 


— Foreign Legion ideas, built into fair enter- 
tainment. Victor Jory, army surgeon at a French post 
in Morocco, is falsely accused of murdering the brutal com- 
mander. His pal, David Manners, helps him escape. Across 
the border he meets Loretta Young—to find later that she is 
affianced to his pal. All okay in the end, of course. Colorful 
atmosphere helps the fine cast put the time-worn story over. 
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Pictures 


Motion 
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HER FIRST 
MATE— 
Universal 


LIM SUMMERVILLE sells peanuts on the night boat to 

Albany, but ZaSu Pitts thinks he’s first mate. Still, knowing 
his yen to be a captain, ZaSu takes the family savings of five 
thousand dollars and buys him a ferry-boat that promptly 
blows up. Una Merkel, his pain-in-the-neck sister, thickens 
the plot, which gets hilariously funny, with dumber and dumber 
tricks all around. You'll love it. 


Paramount 





MPROBABLE in spots and lacking the vim and zest of a 

good crook picture, this story of a detective who plays crook 
to catch crooks, still remains fairly amusing entertainment. 
George Raft seems a bit miscast as the detective who falls in 
love with Helen Vinson, a thief, while Clive Brook is a bit too 
suave a villain. Sir Guy Standing, Alison Skipworth and Alan 
Mowbray adequate. 


BIG 
EXECUTIVE 
—Paramount 


NOTHER of those stock market things. It gets pretty 

boggled before the end, and turns out to be a character 
study of an erratic financial mogul, played by Richard Bennett. 
Ricardo Cortez, as the big executive, seems embarrassed by the 
whole thing, and you never do find out if he shot his super- 
fluous wife on purpose. A lot of handsome production and 
Elizabeth Young as heroine, with a weak story. 
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Saves Your Picture Time and Money 


THE 
WRECKER— 
Columbia 


E-MAN Jack Holt, boss of a house-wrecking gang, de- 

velops fondness for George Stone, a Jewish junk man, and 
for Sidney Blackmer, his employee. All prosper; then Sidney 
turns home-wrecker and steals Jack’s wife, Genevieve Tobin. 
It’s pretty sentimental so far—but after the earthquake traps 
Genevieve and Sidney in a shoddy school building Sidney built, 
Jack gets he-man again. Average entertainment. 


SAVAGE 
GOLD— 
Harold Auten 
Prod. 





HAIR-RAISING travel film, showing Commander G. M. 

Dyott and companions seeking a lost prospector among 
the Jivaro Indians of the Upper Amazon. Their danger was 
having their heads cut off and shrunk to the size of oranges (the 
film shows this being done, by the way, to several heads). If 
you can stand strong stuff, and like travel pictures, you couldn’t 
ask better than this. 


HIS PRIVATE 
SECRETARY 
—Showmens 
Pictures 


VALYN KNAPP is a sweet young minister’s daughter who 

wins rich playboy John Wayne in marriage—only to have 
John’s crusty papa refuse to see or acknowledge her. There- 
upon Evalyn launches a neat flank attack that saves the day. 
More intelligently written and directed than many of Evalyn’s 
pieces. Good small-time entertainment, well enough acted 
throughout. Better than a lot of current offerings. 











DEVIL’S 
MATE 
Monogram 





HIS starts out with a murderer himself being murdered in 

the death chamber just as he is going to the electric chair. 
Although there is no other situation in the film which can com- 
pare with that one, still this mystery thriller will stand up with 
the run of them. Preston Foster, as the detective, and Peggy 
Shannon as the newspaper sob-sister who solves the murder 
mystery, both give creditable performances. 


LIFE IN 
THE RAW— 
Fox 





INGERIE blowing about in a desert windstorm, and a 

bucking bronc’ on the dance floor of a night club, add 
novelty to this Western. Attractive Claire Trevor, as the 
tenderfoot sister of a young rancher, gets George O’Brien into 
plenty of trouble trying to save her erring brother. But 
George’s fast riding and quick wit get all three into the clear. 
Western addicts won’t be sorry they’ve seen it. 


BLIND 
ADVENTURE 
—RKO- Radio 


YSTERY, comedy and romance all in a London fog—and 
the plot’s pretty much befogged, as well as the characters. 
It’s a case of Bob Armstrong, an adventuring young American, 
involved with a gang of crooks, a pretty girl (Helen Mack) and 
a congenial burglar (Roland Young). They speed from one 
exciting episode to another. 
| ADDITIONAL REVIEWS ON PAGE 102 | 








~ How Many 


CAT is commonly supposed to have nine lives. It’s 
the only member of the animal kingdom allowed such 
a weird and unusual privilege. 

In Hollywood there is one person—and one only— 
who seems to be allowed a cinematic exception parallel to that 
of the felines, from the rules that control the professional lives 
of most film folk. 

It seems that—with the one exception—almost certain re- 
tirement from the screen arises from anv of the following: 

A succession of productions that do not pay out. 

A reputation asa “million dollar star’”—that is, as one whose 
power to ‘“‘pack them in” in the box-office depends upon being 
surrounded with sumptuously mounted and lavishly cast stories 
on the grand scale. 

A long absence from the screen. Successful ‘‘comebacks”’ 
have been known—but they have been so rare 
as hardly to warrant gambling upon any star’s 
ability to stage one. 

*“But’’—you may object, “I can name sev- 
eral who break all these rules all the time, and 
are still with us. Charlie Chaplin, for one—and 
Harold Lloyd—and—” 

Hold on, though! These people—and Marvy 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, Sr.—do not 
come under the rules. They finance their own 
productions; they take their own chances. 
‘‘Laws” do not apply to them, because they 
make their own laws governing their produc- 
tions. We are talking about stars for whom 
some producing company puts up the money. 


CO 


Time and again, the 
rules had her “out.” 
Now she tackles the 
worst taboo of all— 
and expects to win! 


By Ruth Biery 





Dolores asked to 
okay her own 
stories so that she 
would be sure to 
have roles in which 
she could wear 
good looking 
clothes. Gives her 
leading mena 
chance to be hand- 
some, says Dolores 


Lives Has Del Rio? 


‘ 


And among them, the one “‘nine-life’’ exception to the rule, 
the one person who has gone counter to each of these rules 
(except the succession of failures), yet survived, is—Dolores 
Del Rio. 

She has never invested a cent of her own money in a Del Rio 
production. 

She has spent months, more than a year at a time, between 
pictures. 

Her pictures have all been ‘million dollar” productions. 

Yet since ‘ Bird of Paradise’’ was released in 1932, she has 
received more than one hundred offers. And more amazing 
than that—until she received an offer carrying with it the most 
sure “passport to oblivion” any ordinary star could have, she 
said “no” to every proposition. Just as though she were wait- 
ing for a chance to flirt with certain screen death! 

“Okay, you can be your 
own boss,” Merian Cooper 
of RKO-Radio said to her 
at last. ‘“‘You can okay 
your own stories.” 

Now, with most stars, 
that would be like handing 
them the cup of hemlock 
Socrates was given to drink. 
Witness Ruth Chatterton. 
But Dolores—who does not 
claim to know more than 
producers, directors and 
other technicians about 
[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 114] 
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EATHER ANGEL 
plays a school- 
girl in ‘‘Charlie 
hans Greatest 
Case,” and Royer 
has created this per- 
fect, youthful fall 
ensemble for her to 
wear while travel- 
ing. It's a four-piece 





g afair with a_ satin 
z blouse, a diagonal 
2 ‘\ . woolen vest with 
‘ vy, leather frog fas- 


teners, a wool crepe 
skirt, and topped 
by a three-quarter 
@ length woolen coat 
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Smart Story 
fF Fashion 


HIS sketch 

shows you a 
clever adaptation 
of a dress Travis 
Banton has de- 
signed for Claud- 
ette Colbert to 
wear in Torch 
Singer. Banton’s 
original had short 
sleeves, but we 
have given this 
copy long ones. 
In a hairy woolen 
with buttons 
used for detail 


ee | sie 
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[DOROTHY TREE has graciously let us copy one of 
her own favorite costumes. It is this attractive 
satin suit that she is wearing to smart Hollywood 
events these early fall days. Her dress has a high 
collarless neckline with amusing buttons. Her finger- 
tip length jacket is trimmed with candy striped satin 

















TRS charming black 
crepe dinner dress 
from Gloria Stuart's 
personal wardrobe is 
studded all over with 
tiny rhinestones. The 
fabric elaboration is al- 
lowed to carry the in- 
terest of the dress with 
a belt buckle of chro- 
mium rondels adding a 
glittering note. The 
high neckline is very 
chic, and a_ favorite 
Hollywood note for fall 






HE sketch of this 

Claudette Colbert 
costume from ‘Torch 
Singer, was snatched 
practically from Travis 
Banton’s hands so that 
you could have a pre- 
view of it! It is pale 
blue satin with garlands 
of pink roses about the 
arms. Long streamers 
from the sash form a 
train. Noticethe jewel- 
ed shoulder straps 
and the cowl neckline 
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HOLLYWOOD 
FASHIONS 


here sponsored by PHOTO- 
PLAY Magazine and worn 
by famous stars in latest mo- 
tion pictures, now may be 


secured for your own ward- 
robe from leading depart- 
ment and ready-to-wear 
stores in many localities. 
_.. Faithful copies of 
these smartly styled and 
moderately-priced garments, 
of which those shown in 
this issue of PHOTOPLAY 
are typical, are on display 
this month in the stores of 
those representative mer- 
chants whose firm names are 
conveniently listed for you 


on Page 119. 
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Ysa has designed this 
exciting costume for 
Gloria Stuart to wear in 
“The Secret of the Blue 
Room.” The short gray 
crepe bolero is given a 
striking accent in deep 
gauntlet cuffs and scarf of 
blue corduroy velvet. The 
gauntlets pull down over 
the hand and are detach- 






able. The slim skirt of the 
gown has a slight train and 
is slit up on the left side 


ATIN is used for smart accessory accent 

to this green suit of Claire Trevor. 
Claire wears this traveling in her new pic- 
ture “The Last Trail.’ Royer not only 
designed the costume but the brown satin 
gauntlet gloves, the sailor hat and blouse. 
The jacket is short, fashioned by leopard 
buttons—the leopard collar is sailor-effect 
at the back. Claire's hatband and very 
demure blouse collar are white mousseline 
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ND here's another good looking 

Royer costume worn by Claire Trevor 
in ‘The Last Trail.’’ Fabric contrast being 
an important fall fashion note, it is used 
here by combining a dark green wool with 
a green, brown and beige plaid. The back 
of the frock has a yoke of the plaid, the 
plain green wool forming a jacket effect. 
The ol epaulets give width to the 
shoulders. Note nice matching hat detail 
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ELEN CHAND- 

LER is gowned in 
black satin and white 
ruffles for the movie, 
‘““Goodbye Again.” 
Helen may look fragile, 
but she’s a seasoned 
trouper. She was an 
acclaimed actress 
when, at the age of 
eight, she played in a 
Shakespearean play on 
Broadway. Since the 
stage was her first love, 
it is hard to keep her 
in Hollywood. She 
keeps darting back to 
Broadway to win 
laurels in another play 


Hurrell 





Jack Freulich 


NEW way to dance was used successfully in “Only Yesterday.” 
You may see Margaret Sullavan and John Boles using the method 
in a ballroom scene. Margaret and John stood in a dolly, which moved 
about with the cameras. With a little shoulder swaying on their part 
and a little jiggling of the dolly, a convincing dance scene was produced 





By 
Reginald 


Taviner 


ARGARET SULLAVAN accepted a 
screen career upon condition that she 
didn’t have to be made beautiful. 

She came to Hollywood with one of 
the most unique contracts ever drawn. Among 
other things, it contained the clause that she 
should not be ‘‘made over” a la Hollywood, and 
that, if she didn’t like the screen colony or any- 
thing about it after she had been here ten days, 
she wouldn’t have to stay and make any pictures. 

She says she doesn’t like it or anything about it 
—but she’s still here, just the same. Actually, she 
does like the fundamentals—the picture-making— 
but she doesn’t go for the frills. 

But about that being-made-beautiful thing. 

When John Stahl saw Margaret playing in the 
“Dinner At Eight”? company in New York, he 
thought he had come to the end of the trail in his 
search for a girl. He had been searching for 
months, fruitlessly and at the finish hopelessly, for 
the lead in ‘Only Yesterday,” now being made at 
Universal and co-starring John Boles. He had 
tested virtually every actress in Hollywood and a 
great many in New York, and still he hadn’t found 
his mental image for the part. 

He was about to give up the picture altogether 


She 
Abhors 


Not that charming Margaret Sullavan needs the beautician’s art. 
But she had a horror of being made up in the “Hollywood mold” 


- Being “BEAUTIFIED” 


when he saw Margaret Sullavan. And after he first talked 
with her, he almost gave it up anyway. 

It is a big picture—one of the biggest Universal has made 
since “‘All Quiet On The Western Front.’’ Margaret is getting 
quite the biggest break that any cinematographically unknown 
player has had since Janet Gaynor was cast in ‘7th Heaven,” 
or Lew Ayres in “All Quiet.” Yet, when Stahl told her all 
these things and offered her co-stardom in a film of this 
magnitude, Margaret wasn’t the least bit interested. 

*‘T loved the theater and I wanted to stay there,” she ex- 
plained, talking about it. “I didn’t think I’d like Hollywood, 
didn’t think I’d like pictures, didn’t want to come.” 

At the time Margaret, though well-known on the stage, 


wasn’t a star. Born in Norfolk, Virginia, twenty-two years 
ago, she went to the University Theater in Cape Cod after 
majoring in art, Latin, English and dramatics (how’s that for 
versatility?) at private Virginia schools. She played on the 
road in “Strictly Dishonorable” and the title réle in ‘The 
Modern Virgin” in New York for a year. Then, after other 
pieces, she landed in “ Dinner At Eight.” 

With that as a background, she disdained movie offers and 
made no bones whatever about saying so. 

Stahl, having found what he considered the ideal personality 
for his picture, persevered. At first he got blank refusal. 
Finally, after he had told her what the picture meant to him, 
Margaret gave in. But before she [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 97 | 
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“J determined to meet people 
—and to stop worrying about 


what they thought of me. I was 
miserably self-conscious,” says 


poised Sally Eilers of today 


. F I had my life to live over 
again, I wouldn’t run from 
anything.” 

Joan Crawford looked up 
from the little lawn table before 
which she was kneeling, and em- 
phasized each word with a jerk of 
her head. 

“JT mean that while I would, no 
doubt, follow the exact path I did 
blaze for myself, I would do a great 
many things differently. I don’t 
think I would let myself out of cer- 
tain things as easily as I did. In- 
stead, I’d face them squarely. By 
living and learning, I have discov- 
ered that the most bitter lessons 
are the most profitable ones. A 
person cannot possibly mold his 
character by running away from 


things. 
70 


“It | Could 


What the famous picture stars 
would do if they were seventeen 


“It broke me up,” says May 
Robson, “tohave had to make 
a choice between the theater 
and the young man I loved” 


By William F. French 





Joan wishes that when she was 
seventeen she had made a rule 
never to waste a single hour. In 
those wasted hours, says Joan, she 
might have learned many things 
which would have helped her no 
end in achieving her screen career 


“‘T don’t mean that I have done this 
of late, but when I was younger and not 
used to the responsibility of life, I did 
not realize the importance of facing ex- 
perience. 

“Tf I were seventeen again I would 
make it a rule to hold to my plans. I 
would force myself to study languages, 
music, singing and art. I wanted to do 
those things then, but abandoned them 
because I thought there were more im- 
portant things I should learn, things 
that would help me more. Those other 
things were important, too, but I should 
not have given up my own desires. I 
realize now that lost time can never be 
brought back, and that every moment 
should be made into a paying one—as 
to duties first, then desires. 
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— Start Over Again” 


“Tf I could re-live my life, I would learn to be a 
sketch artist. Today I have many ideas for cos- 
tumes I would like to wear in my pictures. I can 
describe the designs, but often it is difficult to paint 
a word picture. 

“When I made ‘Possessed,’ I had to sing a song 
in three different languages and accompany myself 
on the piano. It took me weeks to memorize this 





































“2 number. Ordinarily I need only run over a thing 

two or three times, and I never forget it. If I had 

< been able to read the music, it would have been so 
5 much simpler for me. 

4 “Of late I have learned that the hours I wasted 


as a girl of sixteen and seventeen and the problems 
I failed to face out in full, demand interest payment 
almost every day of my life. If I could live over 
these last six years I would crowd them unmerci- 
fully; improving myself in every manner, shape and 
form.” 


— HUS this girl who has climbed to the very top of 
her profession regrets the hours she wasted while 
in her teens, and this star who is known for her courage 
in facing the problems that come her way feels she 
» should have stood her ground even more indomitably 
than she did. 
“Face it!” said Joan, setting her jaw—‘‘ That’s 
my religion.” 
Marie Dressler, caught in an off moment at her 







a work, answered the question in her usual, brusque, 
direct manner. 
“Tf I were starting all over again, I’d hope to 
r 
« 
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Irene Dunne knows what she wants and goes 
afterit. Butshe insists girls should lay their plans 
before they are seventeen, as the best picture 
years are early ones. Endurance is the great test 


learn quickly what I’ve learned through sad experience, 
and that is—to ‘take it.’ 

“T’d learn to take what Fate passed out and make the 
most of it. The quicker a girl learns that, the better she’ll 
get along in this world. 

“T’d do the job at hand, whatever it might be, as best 
I know how. That’s what I did then—and now I know 
it’s the only thing to do. 

“T saw I would have to earn my own living and get my 
own education—one way or another. Nobody else was 
going to do either for me. 

**So I took every job that was offered to me whether it 
seemed menial or not, and tried to stuff complaints into 
a dark closet. And I read everything I could get my 
hands on, which, more often than not, proved to be dis- 
carded newspapers. 

“The only work I could get was in the chorus in shows 























Elissa Landi would ask her mother’s advice about 


> her career—then follow it. And that is actually playing all over the country. It was very hard work and 
what she did do, and says she has never regretted bitterly disappointing. But I learned then that no job in 
following that advice. Many girls lack this faith the world is beneath you until [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 111 | 
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Until that moment, the public had flocked 
to see Charles Ray. But when “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” which took his 
life’s savings, failed, it was his swan song 


S a critical movie follower, you know a 

successful picture when you see one. 

But do you also know a flop when one 

scrambles across the screen? I do not 
mean just a mediocre film, or a poor show, but 
a great, big, colossal studio-shaking failure. 

What is the dividing line between success 
and failure in the gamble of making movies to 
please the public? You have heard all about 
how the big successes of the screen are made; 
you have heard the story of their creation from 
script to net profits. You know who made 
these big hits, and how and why. 

But there are just as many dramatic stories 
about the failures of the screen. You do not 
always hear who makes the failures, and you 
never are told the how and the why of their 
debacle. 

Every big success of the screen creates a new 
star or a new director, and sometimes both. 
On the other side of the story, every flop de- 
stroys a reputation and blights a career; or, 
even if the reputation is big enough and well 
enough established to withstand the blow, then 
the person involved suffers a setback, a financial 
loss and a severe shock to the pride. 
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AMOUS 


Film 
Flops 


History 


has been 


made, careers blasted 
and fortunes lost, 
when pictures failed 


By Fred 


James 





Nazimova believed the American public had an artistic soul. To 
prove it, she produced the exotically beautiful ‘‘Salome’’—and lost 
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The parade of film flops is a panorama of the 
motion picture business, just as significant as a 
list of the successes. 

For instance, the first great screen failure fol- 
lowed the first great success. One man—D. W. 
Griffith—was responsible for both productions. 
After “The Birth of a Nation” made history, 
Griffith launched “Intolerance.” It cost $350,- 
000—big money in those days and big money in 
these days, too. It was an adventure in tech- 
nique, since it had three different periods of the 
world’s history interwoven into its loose story. 

In spite of the spectacle, in spite of its tre- 
mendous scenes, the public mind refused to jump 
from Babylon to Huguenot France to present 
day America. In baseball language, ‘ Intoler- 
ance”’ lost out on a triple play. 

The strange part of the history of flops is that 
these pictures are nearly always made by people 
who ought to know better. Apparently it takes 
brains and money and experience to turn out a 
first class bloomer. Amateurs and beginners 
cannot go wrong on a big scale. So, one is 
tempted to jump to the conclusion, that 
personal vanity, too much ambition 
and financial recklessness are the 
reasons back of the failures. 

Of course, the producer of a 
failure always has the alibi 
that the film is too artistic 
and “over the heads of the 
public.” Sometimes, as in 
the case of ‘ Broken Blos- 
soms,”’ or Cecil De Mille’s 
“The Whispering Cho- 
rus,”’ the alibi holds good. 
In other instances, the 
public, not the producer 
or the star, is right. 

Let us consider a film 
called ‘‘The Courtship of 
Miles Standish.” This 
picture, by dying the 


















































Sometimes a beautiful, lavish and 
well cast production is a dead loss. 
Among these strange failures is Von 
Stroheim’s romantic picture, “The 
Wedding March,” featuring Fay Wray 


“Intolerance”? with Mae Marsh, was 
a notorious flop. It failed for a reason 
which is simple to any layman. Yet 
Griffith, pioneer genius of the screen, 
thought—was sure—it would succeed 





death of a dog, made screen history. It 
just about blighted the career of Charles Ray, 
until then one of the most popular of stars. 
What was still harder for Ray, the picture took all 

his savings—about $600,000. The money had been earned 

by Ray when he was the wage slave of the late Thomas H. Ince. 

Ray put his all into “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
And he lost. The film was tepid, prosy and had no appeal 
whatever for the public—a public that until that moment had 
loved Ray’s pretty brown eyes. 

Alla Nazimova also wrote her own one-way ticket out of 
pictures with an expensive and exotic filming of Oscar Wilde’s 
““Salome.”’? Nazimova wanted to prove to the commercial 
producers that the screen was capable of absorbing Art and 
plenty of it. But the picture absorbed the star’s money 
and plenty of it, and the public, as the saying goes, stayed 
away in droves. 


F you want to be mean—and not strictly just—you can 

blame all such endeavors on personal vanity, a desire for a 
star to shine in his or her own way. But this charge is not 
exactly true. 

For one thing, do not forget, a great many persons are con- 
cerned in the making of a movie. While the stars and players 
and directors are directly blamed for a flop and made to suffer 
for it, too, a failure, like a success, really belongs at the door 
of an entire organization. 

Most of the persons engaged in making a picture are con- 
fident of its success with the public. If there weren’t this 
spirit in a studio, movies would be pretty dull affairs. Now 
when the film is a success, everyone is entitled to say, “I 
told you so.” 
| This state of mass hypnotism also permeates the studio 
“Joan the Woman” was a flop for DeMille. But it where a failure is being concocted. There may be moments 
rang the bell for Geraldine Farrar and Wally Reid of doubt and hesitation, but most [| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 120] 
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7 Calher 


Here she is—Queen Garbo shaking hands with the first American actor 


who helped her. 


HO says that royalty knows no gratitude—or that 
Garbo is an aloof, mysterious embodiment of per- 
fect screen art, without inner warmth of human 
feeling? Listen. 

Eight years ago last July, a scared, none-too-well-dressed 
Swedish girl landed in New York, in tow of the great Swedish 
director, Mauritz Stiller. Brought because Stiller insisted she 
must come if he did—and ignored as merely part of the price for 
getting him. 

The studio, not much interested, used her in ‘‘ The Torrent.” 
But no prairies were set afire; the lonely visitor, at whose 
English people smiled, knew discouragement to its bitter full. 

Meanwhile a comparatively new star—an amazingly bright 
one—was blazing in the movieland firmament. Jack Gilbert, no 
less, movie idol of nearly every woman 
throughout our fair land. 

Now the studio get a bright idea. 
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Now she’s returning the favor, with ample interest 


By Martin Stevers 


SaYS 
(GARBO 


tO 


in one of the most 
amazing ‘“turnabouts”’ 
of picture history 


axe iF The Swedish girl had done well in ‘‘ The 
3 Torrent” and in her next, ‘‘ The Temptress.” 
Gilbert was popular enough to “carry” any- 
one, however little her name might mean. 
Why not use her in his new ‘‘Flesh and the 
Devil’’? 

Not an unusual decision in movie casting 
—but what Gilbert did was unusual. 

Most ‘‘kings” would have pouted—if in- 
deed they didn’t roar to high heaven—over 
being given “untried”’ support. 

Gilbert made his supporting lady feel wel- 
come and appreciated as a fellow artist. 
Garbo speaks of it yet. 

More than that: Garbo could have as 
much publicity as her work might command. 
No trying to grab it all for himself. 

No need to tell you the result—how every- 
one woke almost overnight to hail a new 
queen of the cinema. Garbo’s star shot up 
to the heights. The acid test of the talkies 
only made it twinkle the brighter. 

Meanwhile, poor Jack! Faced with talkies, 
he incautiously thought all he needed to do was talk. The 
result, with a voice that sounded a bit creaky, practically 
laughed him off the screen. 


aie years pass—years that Gilbert played in réles which 
meant less and less—unable to live down that unfor- 
tunate talkie début. 

Then Garbo’s trip to Sweden—her return to play Queen 
Christina. The world rejoiced—and nobody thought of Jack. 
Nobody, that is, except Garbo. 

Arrived in Hollywood, she went over the studio’s plans for 
her film, pronounced everything satisfactory. But— 

She’d prefer Jack Gilbert in the romantic male lead. 

And Jack will do the lead, in place of the man previously 
selected. So now who will say that 
royalty knows no gratitude—or that 
Garbo lacks warm human feeling? 
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NYONE reading anything about Holly- 
wood last spring could hardly have missed 
the news about the visit Jimmy Cagney 
was receiving from his brother Bill, the 
advertising man from New York. It was just too 
good—and also funny. 

Autograph fans traipsing up to Jimmy, request- 
ing his signature—and getting it. Interviewers 
turned loose on him, and told all they wanted to 
know—and then some. People talking to him 
here, there, and everywhere, and writing home to 
boast about it. When all the time it was brother 
Bill, spicing his vacation by “playing Jimmy,” 
and being near enough to the real thing to get 
away with it. 

Yes, it was a good joke—good enough so folks 
here, there, and everywhere began thinking, 
“Wouldn’t they make a grand picture team! 
Why doesn’t some studio hire them?” An idea 
which, of course, wasn’t too wide of being good 
business not to have occurred to the studios them- 
selves. So now it’s happened, though they’re not 
teamed up together. While going through tryouts 
—and being selected—by one studio, Bill said 
“Yes” to the contract another studio, RKO- 
Radio, thrust before him; and now Hollywood has 
two Cagneys, almost alike as two peas, though 
not, as so many movie-goers had hoped, with the 
same company. 

All of which throws a great, illuminating light 
on much that has been said, and on some things 
that haven’t been thoroughly turned inside out, 
about James Cagney, Esquire, in the last few 
years. About his lack, for instance, of business 
ability. Point out a neater way to land a brother 
on the right road to movie fame, and you'll be 
eligible for fancy fees as a promoter of stars— 









































™ Director Lowell Sher- 

man stops Jimmy 

/ ne Uagneys Good, Besse 
9 brother Bill in the 


lobby of the Beverly- 
Wilshire, and has to 


Two Should Be Better! ®:"5 


By Ruth Rankin 








Bill, Mrs. James Cagney and Jimmy get a lot of attention when they lunch to- 
gether at the Brown Derby. According to Jimmy, Bill is an instinctive actor 


Hollywood will have plenty of use for your brains. 
And if Jimmy is a bit of a mark for slick talkers— 
well, doesn’t John D., Sr., give away dimes right 
and left? 

There’s the answer to one of the commonest 
yarns told about Jimmy. One of the less familiar 
sides to his gingery personality also stands out 
strong. It’s Jimmy’s immense loyalty to all whom 
he likes, or to whom he feels bound—as, of course, 
he does to any of the brood of five that Pa and Ma 
Cagney raised on the lower East Side of New 
York City. 

Jimmy and younger brother Bill (there’s one be- 
tween and one older than Jimmy, who are both 
doctors) have been like that always, since they 
started life in that rough, tough neighborhood. 
Let’s hearken to Jimmy on that: 

“When I was nine and he was a little bit of a 
fellow, I had a street fight with a boy. Bill was an 
interested audience. Then, when it was all over 
and I was on my way home, I looked around and 
there was Bill [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 100] 
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“It's A Grand Adventure, 





says Norma 
Shearer 


To Virginia Maxwell 


She’s speaking of 
modern marriage 
and her own life 
furnishes proof 


over and I had my passport to the portals of 
that luxurious suite on the thirtieth floor which 
housed the Thalbergs, Irving, and Norma 
Shearer, and Irving, Jr., just back from their 
European jaunt, I made my way up there fear- 
fully and very cautiously. 

A secretary let mein. Another secretary led 
me to an ante-room off the main drawing-room 
which spread ina vista beyond. A white frocked 
nurse—baby Junior’s monitor—came and went 
noiselessly. A black frocked maid came to the 
door, looked in and disappeared. A valet went 
back and forth with masculine attire over his 
arm. 


PICKED up a newspaper and began scan- 

ning the items. Then, suddenly I heard a 
musical voice say casually: ‘‘ Hello—I’m sorry 
to have kept you waiting so long.” 

I looked up quickly and saw a little girl, 
dressed simply in a linen frock of navy blue with 
white horseshoe figures all over it. At the neck- 
line there was a huge linen bow. Above that 
collar, a slender throat, an exquisite pink and 
white complexion, two clear blue eyes, chestnut 














Norma Shearer is a very modern woman, but she has some old- 
fashioned ideas on love and marriage. Perhaps that is why nothing 
is more important to her than being a success as a wife and mother 


hair, simply arranged in one softly polished dip 
with snug curls at the back. 
It was, of course, Norma Shearer! 


% RS. THALBERG, please. . . . ” A long buzz. A 
long wait. A series of telephone calls to various 
people from the hotel desk at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

“Mrs. Thalberg’s secretary says you may come 
up. “Please step that way.” 

I started toward the secluded Tower section of this Park 
Avenue hostelry—the section reserved for celebrities where 
privacy of elevators and corridors is the last word in service. 

But no. You couldn’t even put your foot inside that golden 
lift until once more you were announced from the Tower desk, 
checked and re-checked so that no possible mistake might be 
made and an intruder get by the portals of the Thalberg apart- 
ment. 

I’d interviewed Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mussolini, Edison 
and Einstein during my repcrtorial days, and had a few words 
once with Kaiser Wilhelm when he took his famous run out of 
Germany. But this was a bit more difficult. I was beginning 
to get worried. What had I let myself in for? 

And then, when the checking, re-checking and okaying was 
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I’d never met her before, but you couldn’t 

mistake that profile with its tiny tilt to her nose, 

her clear, lovely eyes, her long, pointed brows, her voice like a 
Christmas bell across a wintry countryside. 

We shook hands. And suddenly, she looked around her at 
the masculine disorder of Irving’s bedroom—yes, that’s where 
we were, for the drawing-room beyond was filled with business 
executives in conference. 

“Dear me,” said Norma, in that typical sense of orderliness 
with which she’s always planned her entire life, ‘‘let’s get out 
of here... .” 

We went then to her sister Athole’s suite. Athole, who’s 
been every step of the way with Norma since those first days, 
ten years ago, when the two Canadian unknown girls came to 
New York to begin the adventure of making good in show 
business. Athole is now Mrs. Howard Hawks, you know. 

And under the mellow spell of amber and rose lamps in this 
smaller but cozier suite, Norma began to tell me about her 
vacation with Irving, the jaunt through Europe they had taken 
together and from which Irving Thalberg returned a renewed 
man after his long siege of ailing. [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 123 | 
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Conducted 


By Carolyn 
Van Wyck 











CUNNING new idea in mas- 





Vlasek. Small, match-like sticks, the 
ends of which are dampened and 
brushed on the lashes. 
reminiscent of the old burnt match 


method but far better. Convenient 









HIS lovely portrait of Dolores Del 
Rio is a perfect lesson in make-up. 
Brows are slightly emphasized with a 
black pencil. The pencil, smudged to 
softness, darkens upper lid slightly above 
lash-line. A line along the under lid 
meets the upper line. Shadow extends 
to the brows. Lashes are accented 


FIER a busy day, or whenever her 
eyes are tired, Elizabeth Allan ap- 
plies these eye packs of soothing balsam, 
wonderful for eye beauty and health. 
Also excellent for that puffy condition 


All the beauty tricks of all the stars brought to you each month 
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HIS lovely study of 

Mimi Jordan illus- 
trates eloquently what a 
change in coiffure can 
do. Here is Mimi, com- 
pletely transformed by 
soft, gracious curls. Com- 
pare this with the severe 
one at the right. Don't 
you all agree that Mimi 
did herself a good turn? 


Mimi Jordan 
Shops 






LF eet her in 
New k, Mimi 
Jordan Ho a this at- 
tractive beauty kit con- 
taining nine essentials for 
skin care and make-up. 
This kit comes in a bright 
red or black with checked 
lining to match, and in 
combinations for a dry, or 
an oily or normal skin 
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New York 

















ERE is how Mimi 

Jordan looked be- 
fore she bobbed her 
golden hair. Her con- 
ventional coiffure 
“typed” her too defi- 
nitely for pictures, and 
so she changed. Al- 
most every girl can 
benefit by a decided 


change now and then 
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Timely New 
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HIS fragrant Eau de 
Cologne has so many 
uses that Mimi would not 
be without it. Splashed 
or sprayed over the body 
after a bath it makes a 
marvelous refreshant and 
rub-down. It is also an 
eHective lotion for curl- 
ing the ends of the hair. 
Very beautifully bottled 





NOTHER inter- 

esting purchase 
by Mimi was this bath 
oil fragrantly scented 
in three odeurs. Its 
use in the bath per- 
fumes the whole body 
and makes the water 
caressingly soft and 
soothing. A charming 
prelude to evening 


nae always applies 
a lotion to her hands 
before going out. This 
very new lotion is gor- 
geously scented, and is 
particularly good for re- 
storing suppleness to skin 
dried and burned by 
summer suns and winds. 
Applied before powder- 
ing, it is a beneficial base 








The Helen of Troy Coiffure 
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HE classical lines of Shir- 
ley Grey's coiffure are 
wholly Grecian, yet ultra- 
modern in achievement. 

good forehead and hairline 
are necessary, plus the adroit 
fingers of a good hairdresser. 
Wide waves and a mass of 
flat curls create a simple 
front view, while the back is 
a poem in ringlets. Blonde 
hair, like Shirley's, lends it- 
self perfectly to this modern 
echo of the beauty that once 
enthralled ancient Greece 


( For more beauty tips 
turn to page 94 ) 
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Jean Harlow keeps her 
stockings lovely looking this way 





Official in all 
the big studios.. 


Wardrobe director of the M. G. M. 
Studio, Joe Rapf (shown making a 
personal check of Luxable costumes), 
says: “ We have found a way to save 
on the costumes! By using Lux on all 
washable garments— heavy and sheer 
fabrics alike—the color is protected. 
Besides being safe, economical and 
quick, Lux restores the costume to its 
original state of newness and beauty.” 








































“Yes, indeed, you can tell my girl 
‘fans’ that ’'m a fan for Lux,” says 
this M. G. M. star now appearing 
in the glamorous all-star production, 
“Dinner at Eight.” 


oe ” 
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TRUST TO LUX / 


Dret tees lor Cecchi 


im 


fron hetey 


“Pm awfully fussy about the way my 
stockings fit,” says fascinating Jean 
Harlow. “That’s why my maid has 
explicit instructions to wash them— 
and my underthings, too—with Lux. 
Never rub, never use ordinary soap 
or hot water. Stockings do look so 
much lovelier washed the Lux way— 
and they keep their beautiful fit.” 


YOUR STOCKINGS can fit flatter- 
ingly, too, like Jean Harlow’s, if you 
care for them the Hollywood way — 
with Lux! It’s especially made to 
preserve the elasticity in stockings— 
that’s the quality new stockings have 
that lets them stretch—then spring 
right back into shape. When elastic, 
they can stand sudden strains, too— 
aren’t apt to break into runs so often. 
With Lux there’s no injurious cake- 
soap rubbing, no harmful alkali such 
as ordinary soaps often have to 
weaken elasticity, fade color. As 
everybody knows, anything safe in 
water is safe in Lux. 
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— screen star knows that 
lovely skin is irresistibly alluring! We 
must have skin of flawless beauty—that’s 
why so many of us use Lux Toilet Soap 
faithfully. It keeps skin soft, smooth, 
infinitely appealing. Any woman who 
wants to be more attractive would do 
well to use this same complexion care— 
for it truly brings greater loveliness!”’ 


Youthful skin! This heart’s desire of 
every woman is every woman’s birth- 
right! To keep complexions lovely 
screen stars for years have used a simple 
inexpensive beauty care—fragrant, 
white Lux Toilet Soap. 


@ “TI was so discouraged with my skin,” says Marie Stevens of 
Louisville, Kentucky. ‘‘So dull and unattractive, it robbed me of 
the fun all girls should have. Then I learned how the screen stars 
use Lux Toilet Soap to keep their skin lovely.” 











Paramount 
Star 
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"greater loveliness_ 






Scientists tell WHY- 


Read WHY this soap is such a wonderful aid to complexion beauty. 
Scientists say: ““Tests show Lux Toilet Soap contains precious ele- 
ments Nature puts in skin to keep it youthful. Skin gradually 
loses these elements—grows old-looking. This soap checks the 
Joss of these elements from the skin. Readily soluble, completely 
free from harshness, it is a remarkable aid to complexion beauty.” 





















@ Foreverytypeofskin, dry, oily, “in-between.” 
9 out of 10 lovely screen stars are devoted to 
this fragrant, white soap! Why don’t you try 
it for softer, lovelier skin? Start today! 


e “I began using the Beauty Soap of the Stars at once! 
Gradually my skin took on a new loveliness and clearness 
' and won for me all sorts of nice compliments. Now I’m 
: really proud of it—and so happy.” 





NOW IS THE TIME FOR EVERYONE TO STAND BEHIND THE PRESIDENT | | ““WE DO OUR PART” 




















Cal York’s Monthly Broadcast from Hollywood 





OOR Clara Bow is having her troubles get- 

ting down to the required weight for her next 
picture. 

What Hollywood doesn’t know is, that a 
glandular disturbance causes Clara to gain 
weight faster than she can lose it. Exercise 
only increases, instead of decreasing, her 
weight. After two days of swimming, large 
muscular pads appear on her arms and 
shoulders. 

Diet helps only a little. So there is just one 
way to get off the overweight. And that’s by 
rubbing. A masseuse calls daily at her home. 
First, epsom salts is rubbed over her body. As 
her skin is very dry, the salts tend to burn. 
Then with her knuckles, the massuese kneads 
off the excess fat while Clara lies and screams 
so loudly people passing in the street can hear 
her cries. 

No wonder Clara would rather remain off 
the screen. Who wouldn’t? 


ITTLE Arliss Parrish picked up his crutches 

and deserted his hospital cot for a movie set. 
A fine looking crippled child was needed for a 
part in Ann Harding’s next picture, “ Beauti- 
ful.” Studio scouts discovered Arliss at the 
Orthopedic Hospital, where seven of his eight 
years had been spent in treatments for infantile 
paralysis. 

The youngster who remained game and 
cheerful through the years of suffering will 
have an important réle in the movie. 


HE Von Sternberg-Lubitsch breach was 

patched up with a bowl of hot soup. They 
had a quarrel, you remember, over “The Song 
of Songs.” 

Lubitsch was sitting in a restaurant the 
other day when Von Sternberg came in. 
Lubitsch thought Joe was headed toward his 
table and uncertain of what would follow, 
started to get up. Maybe he was nervous. 
Anyhow, he upset a bow! of soup, right into his 
lap. 

Von Sternberg began to grin. So Lubitsch 
grinned, too. They both laughed and hard 
feelings were soon forgotten. 


HERE must be something in this Sue Carol- 
Ken Murray romance. They had been up 
in Yosemite chaperoned by Al and Ena Rogell. 
And Yosemite is a swell spot for the romantic- 
ally inclined. Lois Moran and Douglass Mont- 
gomery were among the other romancers there. 


LOCAL electric refrigerator 

dealer was about to donate one 
of his products from the stage to a 
contest winner. 

He approached Joan Blondell and 
asked her if she would present the 
ice-box. 

“No, thank you,” said the little 
Blondell. 

‘Why not?” 

“Because I’ve tried to lift one of 
those things before,” answered Joan. 


HOSE motion. picture followers who re- 

member Corinne Griffith in the silent days 
are to have an opportunity of seeing her in 
real life this fall. 

She has gone East to play the leading rdle 
in a stock company production. 
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“VV OULD you marry for money?” 
a little blonde on the set asked 
Ginger Rogers. 

“Why of course not,’? answered 
Ginger indignantly. “But I would 
want my husband to be good-natured 
and naturally he couldn’t have a nice 
disposition if he didn’t have money; 
now could he?” 


OR seven long years Hobart Bosworth’s 
screen career was interrupted while he 
fought tuberculosis. Now, well and hardy 
again, he recently made a personal appearance 
tour, visiting tuberculosis sanitariums, giving 
hope to thousands of sufferers who had lost 





hope. And his mail-bag is full of thank-you 
letters from these invalids to whom he gave a 
new lease on life. 


HE reason Anita Louise asked for a release 

from her RKO-Radio contract, some would 
have you believe, is because of a series of tiffs 
with Constance Bennett. 


ARY BRIAN’S kid brother, Terry 

Dantzler, has stepped out as the leader 
of a band that is making people Roosevelt 
Hotel conscious these hot summer nights. 
The Roosevelt Roof, with its smiling maitre d’ 
hotel, Joe Mann, is one of Hollywood’s most 
popular spots. [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 86] 


George Raft tried out a new dance step while lights were changed on the 
set of “Midnight Club.” George shouldn’t have to try very hard. He was 
a recognized dancer before he went to Hollywood. Became famous, you 
may remember, when he taught the Prince of Wales to Charleston 
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POWDER 
Margaret Sullavan and John Boles in a scene from 


John M. Stahl’s production “Only Yesterday,’’ a Universal picture Windltown through Silh 








Cal York’s Monthly Broadcast from Hollywood 








NTIMATE friends of Adolphe Menjou and 

his wife Kathryn Carver give the reason for 
the break as Kathryn’s desire to go places and 
spend money, in opposition to Adolphe’s 
thrift. Wonder how he feels about that de 
mand for all the community property? Ouch! 
Says he’ll fight and we bet he will! 


LAUDETTE COLBERT had _ the highest 
priced manicure on record. 

Claudette has always gone to Dolly, popular 
manicurist. When she recently had to have 
her nails manicured for a scene in a picture, 
she wanted Dolly for the job. 

But Dolly is camera shy. Just to get out of 
appearing in a picture, she hiked her price up 
and up. And when she got it so high that 
she just couldn’t make it any higher, the 
studio said okay. 

So Dolly had to do it and the studio paid 
the bill. And Claudette got the manicure the 
way she wanted it. 


D' IN’T pinch Jack Pearl’s ear! He’s super 

stititious about it. Has to pinch back, or 
clse—. Frank Fay did it once, back stage. 
Then ran. Jack left the show flat and didn’t 
come back till he found Fay. 

Abe Lyman didn’t believe it either. He 
pinched, and Pearl chased him all over the 
Cocoanut Grove till he cornered Lyman’s car 
and broke the jinx. 


T looks as though the house of Fairbanks is 

giving America the go-by. ‘True, they will 
return to Hollywood to make an occasional 
picture, but the two Dougs had just taken a 
ninety-nine year lease on a London house and 
say they intend to make it their permanent 
home. 

The English influence, it seems, has got ’em. 
Or maybe they have dukes and princes in the 
real estate business over there. 


ARPO MARX was in a strange 
city with nothing to do, so he 
dropped into a local movie to see his 
picture “Animal Crackers.”’ 
Everything went all right until it 
came to the scene where Harpo eats 
the telephone. A big, burly fellow 
sitting next, snorted in disgust and, 
turning to Harpo, said, ““Know what 
I think? I think that guy is nuts.” 
“I do, too,”” Harpo replied and hur- 
ried out of the theater. 


(RETA GARBO has broken a habit. of 
years by making a screen test In advance of 
beginning actual work in a picture. 
Because “Queen Christina” is a costume 
picture, she consented to put on the gowns for 
a test before the cameras. 


VERYBODY thought William) Gargan 

would be grand opposite Joan Crawford in 
“The Dancing Lady.” That is, everybody but 
Joan thought so. 

She said if Gargan were cast in the role, she 
would walk out! 

The studio was stunned with this outburst 
until someone explained that when they were 
making “Rain,” Gargan had candidly re- 
marked that he thought Miss Crawford was 
not s@ much as an actress. 
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AVE HUTTON, the rotund husband of 
Aimee Semple McPherson, has literary as- 
pirations, 

But, imagine everyone’s surprise, when the 
evangelist’s husband tried to sell Paramount 
a screen story for Mae West. 

“What a subject for a choir leader,” Mae 
snorted. “TI think [ will go right on writing 
my own stuff.” 


ND Sally Blane writes from England that 
she finds most of the nobility over there 
“oldish and dullish.” 
But maybe she has made that discovery only 
after the rather sudden marriage of her boy 
friend, the Karl of Warwick. 


OWE! Bam! Socko! The director mopped 

his brow when the fight between June 
Knight, Sally O’Neil, Mary Carlisle and 
Dorothy Burgess in “Ladies Must Love” was 
over. 


“Whew!” said the director. ‘Tom Santschi 


and Bill Farnum were just patting each other 


with cream puffs in “The Spoilers.’ The female 
is more deadly than the male!”’ 








They came in for their share of chew- 
ing gum, lollypops and pink lemon- 
ade at Constance Talmadge’s kid 
party too. It’s George Bancroft and 
his wife, having a gay young time 
with others of the picture colony 


O. McINTYRE, through his widely read 

*column, recently pinned the medal of his 
personal approval upon Myrna Loy’s taste in 
screen frocks. Seymour, checking hastily, 
finds that the fair Loy has had a place in his 
sheaf of selected Hollywood styles most con- 
sistently in the past issues of PHOTOPLAY in 
fashions from ‘“‘Thirteen Women,” “Animal 
Kingdom,” ‘‘ Topaze,” and ‘The Barbarian.” 

Gentlemen agree, Myrna. 


SUE CAROL told Ken Murray she 
was about to break down and 
paint her sun porch—would he like 
to bring a can of paint and join the 
party? 

“Sure,” said Ken, “I'll get some 
gilt paint, and we'll look gilty in no 
time!” 


RECENT preview of “Berkeley Square” 
in Long Beach wasn’t so good for Uncle 
Sam’s Navy. 
A chief petty officer, with nineteen years of 
service, wrote the producer as follows: 
“Your picture is going to cost me a pension 
and a life I had dedicated to the Navy. After 
seeing it I decided there was something beau- 
tiful in romance and I’m going to quit the 
Navy to marry the girl I’ve known fifteen 
years.” 
OUISE FAZENDA is back playing her tirst 
part since a long time before her baby 
arrived. It’s a Universal comedy titled 
“Nature in the Rough.” 
And Louise says she needs no rehearsals for 
a picture like that! 


T a press party on a Warner Bros. set the 
other day, Ann Dvorak and husband Leslie 
Fenton, appeared hand in hand. 

And something in Ann’s face kept drawing 
every eye. She fairly gleamed with happiness 
and is much lovelier than when she left over a 
year ago. 

We'll be seeing Ann soon in a Warner Bros. 
picture. 


ND now it’s Northwestern University. 
Illinois, that takes a bow. 

Lucille Lund, Northwestern’s campus beauty. 
has been signed by Universal as a result of a 
contest to discover the “All American Girl.” 
She gets a role in the forthcoming football 
film, ‘Saturday’s Millions,” which will 
feature Johnny Mack Brown. 


NYBODY who walks on the big “ Foot- 

light Parade” set over at Warners, takes 
his life in his hands. There is an immense 
swimming-pool where the chorus girls are 
doing fancy aquatics—and they can see no 
reason why everybody else shouldn’t be all 
wet, too. 

Joe E. Brown, who hadn’t been warned, was 
showing his friend, Lieut. Falconi, the Italian 
flyer, around the lot. 

He strolled into the forbidden territory, and 
lured on by the girls, found himself—new suit, 
wrist watch and all—doing a totally unex- 
pected dive. 

Falconi was protected by his uniform—you 
know how girls are about uniforms. 

[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 88 | 
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-but theyre over now! 





@No, ma’am! . . . No stocking has any 
right to gag the thighs. Drift around on the 
knees. Fall short of meeting the garters. 
Or roll up in spare tires around the top. 
But many of them do—or did—as nine out 
of ten women can tell you! 


@ Now— Phoenix has fixed up all that! No 
matter what kind of legs you have —per- 
fect or—you can get a perfect fit. Phoenix’ 
Custom-Fit Top stretches both ways. It fits 
you as though it had been tailored for you 
—and you alone. And it can be gartered 
to any length without fear of garter runs. 


@in Hollywood, Phoenix Custom-Fit Top is 
a smart favorite. And all women love the 
Phoenix “long-mileage” foot. Remember, 
too, that all Phoenix Hosiery is made of 
Certified Silk. Priced from $1 to $1.95. 


PHOENIX “GIBSON GIRL” COLORS 


For wear with the lovely off-shades of the 
early 1900's which have been revived for 
our Fall costumes—Phoenix has created 
“Gibson Girl” Hosiery colors. Tally-ho, 
Tandem, Brownstone—and many others! 


HER SUIT—a custom model by VERA of Hollywood. 





See them in your favorite shop, and con- HER HOSE—PHOENIX with CUSTOM-FIT TOP. 
—— sult the free Phoenix Customers’ Individ- JUNE KNIGHT, (above) Universal’s dainty star, wears 
Segeg val Fashion Service found on the counter. this costume in the motion picture, ‘Ladies Must Live.’ 





PHOENIX HOSIERY 
with CUSTOM-FIT TOP 











(G4l Yorks Monthly Broadcast from Hollywood 





HEY rubbed their eyes and stared. Yes 
sir, there he sat. Jack La Rue on a merry- 
<o-round. 
All by himself and riding like mad. 
‘For heavens sake,” his friends 
‘what are you doing all alone on a merry-go- 


asked, 


round?” 

‘I’m learning to ride a horse for my next 
picture, ‘To The Last Man.’ I’ve never been 
on a horse before so I thought I’d get a little 
practice on this kind first.” 

And off he rode. Grabbing the brass rings 
and giving himself a big time. 


ELL, what do you know about this! 


Frankenstein” is on his way back— 
but that isn’t the half of it. Sex has reared its 
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ugly head—and how ugly—Dear old “Frank” 
is to have a monster-mate after all. 

Universal is busy on ‘The Return of 
Frankenstein” with Boris Karloff in his 
original r6le—and Colin Clive, whom you will 
remember was the scientist who constructed 
the monster out of whole cloth, as it were, is 
building up a better-half for him. In other 
words, when better monsters are made, Colin 
Clive will make them! 


EDDA HOPPER has been taking her big 
son, a six-footer, about the studio, seeing 
the sights. And the lad proved to be the 
biggest sight of all for Hedda’s friends. They 
simply can’t believe their eyes. When Ed 
Wynn found the lad was exactly two inches 


No! Marie Dressler’s wardrobe is certainly not limited to rags-and-tags 
and the threadbare dresses she wears in her hard-boiled, waterfront réles. 
Here’s the real Marie, stylishly gowned, and photographed as she was 
leaving the theater after the preview of her latest, “Tugboat Annie’? 
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taller than his own boy, he sulked all day. 
“Honest, Hedda,” Alice Brady told her, “I’d 
pretend he had glandular trouble and grew out 
of proportion to his years. And I’d carry 
about a lot of medicine to prove it.”’ 

But Hedda doesn’t mind their joshing. 
You should see the proud look in that swanky 
lady’s eyes. 


" HERE’S your brother Wally?” 
afriend asked BettyReid, young 
daughter of Mrs. Wallace Reid. 
“Oh, he’s working his way up from 
under the Ford!” explained Betty. 


ELL! Well! Joel McCrea is in a huddle 

with two architects and a flock of plans 
for a new house up on his ranch acreage above 
Chatsworth. And folks that know, say with- 
out any doubt, it’s a honeymoon house . 
unless Frances Dee changes her mind, which 
seems unlikely. 


HISPER. Irene Dunne’s husband came 

to town, making one of those Garbo 
visits of his. ‘‘G.G.,” because no one ever 
knows a thing about it until long after he’s 
gone. Just happens we know a doctor who 
knows the doctor who is Irene’s husband! 
That’s how. 


ATHARINE HEPBURN is all laced up in 

corsets and frilled out in hoop-skirts these 
“Little Women” days. The other afternoon, 
she saw someone across the lot, gave a couple 
of typical Hepburn whoops and was after them 
in a cloud of crinoline. When she returned, 
her director remarked “don’t you realize that 
a lady in that get-up should be calm and 
collected?”’ Hepburn, still panting, smoothed 
her stays and answered, “‘I may not be calm, 
but I certainly am collected!” 


GREAT deal is said about Lupe Velez’ 
boy friends, but little is said about her 
mother. Lupe provides an apartment for her 
mother in Hollywood. ‘And why do I?” 
Lupe screams. “She won’t stay in it. Gad, 
gad, gad all day.” Driving home from San 
Francisco, Lupe’s car was knocked off the 
road. Lupe phoned her mother in Hollywood. 

“Mother,” she said, “I’m all right.” 

Her mother, knowing nothing of the acci- 
dent, could only answer “What?” 

“Tm all right,” Lupe repeated. 

“And you call me up in the middle of the 
night to tell me that? Humph, I knew it 
all the time.” 

And her mother hung up. 


F you were decorating Mae West’s dressing- 

room, what colors would you choose as suit- 
ing her best. Cerise and orange or purple and 
scarlet? Well, just recently, ‘‘curvacious Mae” 
personally supervised the redecorating of her 
dressing-room apartment at the Paramount 
Studio. And here’s what she chose. 

Light grey walls and carpet of the same color, 
contrasted by salmon pink moire striped 
draperies, plain satin furniture of the same 
shade of pink, and salmon white chiffon 
curtains. 

Can you picture Mae in that pink and white 
setting? Neither can we. 

[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 124 | 
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ROMANCE BEGINS. 


with 


that schoolgirl complexion 











Remember, into each cake 
of Palmolive Soap goes 
an abundance of olive 
oil, nature’s greatest 

beauty aid. 





7 must take the first steps to- 
ward romance alone. Yet those 
steps are made easier . . . if you let 
beauty light the way. Luckily, a 
lovely skin will help you most. 


Nature’s own beauty aids 


Won't you let Palmolive—+she soap of 
youth—help to bring out your hidden 
beauty? Palmolive’s precious blend 
of olive and palm oils casts a veil 
of loveliness over your skin. It is 
soothing, tender, infinitely kind. It 
cleanses gently but with a thorough- 
ness that is necessary and whole- 
some. Palmolive’s mild lather 


penetrates the pores, freeing them of 
accumulations easily . . . leaving 
skin soft, smooth, gloriously clear 
and fresh. 


Pure, safe, natural 


Palmolive is nature’s own green in 
color. No artificial color—no strong 
perfume. A pure soap, safe for the 
most sensitive skin. 

Buy three cakes today. Caress 
that bland lather into your skin. 
Rinse it off with warm water, fol- 
lowed by cold. Rejoice in a young 
skin—in the romance that is every 
woman's right! 


Palmolive... the Soap of LYfouth 











HILE 

indispen- 

sable as a 

beginning 
at the dinner party, 
hors d’oeuvres also play 
an important rdéle in the 
success of cocktail festivi- 
ties. Which latter may be- 
gin and finish, too, with the 
same delectable novelties. 
There should be a goodly 
quantity, and a variety to 
satisfy all tastes. 

Dress up your simple dinner 
by serving a colorful assortment 
of these piquant little appetizers, 
as June Knight makes them. 
Your imagination and ingenuity 
can have full play. 

They must be made of foods that 
have a distinct appetite-encouraging quality. The idea is, of 
course, to tease the appetite, but not satisfy it. The ideal hors 
d’oeuvre is a racy and interesting morsel which provokes thirst 
and hunger by unusual combinations of savory substances. 

In preference to crackers as a foundation for the various mix- 
tures, Miss Knight uses toast. The bread shouldbe a few days 
old, cut in thin slices, and shaped with a cutter in circles, 
diamond shapes, strips and ovals. These may be sauted in just 
enough butter to keep them from burning, or toasted a delicate, 
golden brown. 


NE of June’s favorites—and one of the easiest to prepare— 

is made by rolling a stuffed green olive in a strip of bacon 
and anchoring it with a toothpick. Place in broiler until bacon 
is a bit crisp. 

Cut boiled frankfurters in inch length sections and place a 
toothpick in each. With these, serve a bowl of grated horse- 
radish or a hot Spanish sauce in which the frankfurters may 
be dipped. 

Anchovy Canapes are made as follows: Season two table- 
spoons anchovy paste with two tablespoons lemon juice and 
one tablespoon grated Parmesan cheese. Spread on small 
squares of toast. Split anchovies lengthwise and lay diagonally 
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Hors d’ oeuvres 


Add Zest 
To 


Your 


Meal 


Pretty June Knight 
sets up an attractive 
tray of tasty tidbits 
with which to tempt 
her guests. So de- 
licious are they 
that, even though 
on strict diet, one 
can hardly resist 


across canape. Rice two hard-boiled eggs and place a pyramid 
of riced egg at point where the anchovies cross. Petal shaped 
pieces of egg white may radiate from this center decoration. 
Amounts used serve six. 

Caviar with egg! Cut slices of hard-boiled egg, take out the 
yolk, place the white circle on a slice of buttered toast. Fill 
the circle with caviar, place the yolk, riced, around the edge, 
and sprinkle with grated onion. 

Sardine Appetizers: Mix sardines, hard-boiled egg and 
capers, all finely minced. Add a few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce. Spread on buttered toast, decorated on the edge with 
a little fluting of sardine paste. 

Chicken Liver Paste: Cook the livers in hot chicken fat, 
slowly, for five minutes. Drain and force through sieve. Saute 
fresh or dried mushrooms, chop very fine. Mix with liver paste, 
add lemon and onion juice, salt and pepper to taste. Spread 
on buttered toast, add strip of pimento. (Calves liver may be 
used instead of chicken liver.) 

As a time-saver, you may prefer to use one of the many 
crackers on the market in place of toast. This, of course, is 
simply a matter of choice. 

Be certain to have plenty of hors d’oeuvres for your party, 
for you'll need them. 
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CHIC HOLLANDERS 


appreciate diamonds 











...and Spuds 








At Amsterdam, city of diamond-cutters 
... at The Hague, where one of the few 
remaining courts of Europe calls forth 
} jeweled orders and hand-kissing . . 

one finds the international set buying 
jewels. Here, too, one finds Spuds in 
the crested cigarette-cases. For this 
throat-smooth, mouth-cool round of 
tobacco enjoyment is now one of the 
good-time cigarettes of Europe...quite 


at home among royalty. 
SPUD 


MENTHOL-COOLED 
CIGARETTES 


20 FOR 15e 


{25¢ IN CANADA} 








THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











How Sylvia Tamed “Jumpy Nerves” for Gloria Swanson 





feel the blood coming to the face. That’s just 
the effect you want. Doesn’t it feel wonderful? 
You bet it does! 

There are three spots on the face that are 
sort of nerve centers and they’ve got to be re- 
laxed. They are the eyes, the side of the head 
just above the cheek bone, and the cheeks just 
under the cheek bone. Press these two last 
named places as hard as you can and make 
your fingers vibrate, as you do it, but be sure to 
keep the rest of the face relaxed. 

Then gently, gently rotate the finger tips 
just at the corner of the eyes. That will keep 
those wrinkles away. And slowly stroke the 
eye-lids, too, as well as tap them ever so gently. 

To take down the double chin you’ve got to 
use more vigorous methods. Use both hands 
on this, rubbing down with the palm of one 
hand and up with the back of the other. And 
don’t forget about using plenty of cold cream. 
But as you do this be sure to get your hand well 
under the chin right to the neck. 

It won’t do a bit of good if you just pull the 
chin muscles down. Dig in under your chin. 
That’s the stuff! And last, with the back of 
both hands give your chin, underneath, a good 
sound slapping for five minutes. 

That’s the type of facial I gave Gloria Swan- 
son twice every day, and it worked wonders. 
For if you’re nervous your face shows it first, 
and even when you’ve conquered nerves, that 
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face remains drawn and wrinkled. So all you 
girls who have the jitters get busy on the face. 
And it won’t do you placid girls a bit of harm, 
either. 

Then at night, just before you go to sleep, 
press those bones of the head just back of the 
ears and also press the bone which the eyebrows 
cover, too. That will relax your nerves and 
make you drop right off to sleep. 

Also, I gave Gloria every sort of soothing 
treatment—which you can do for yourself— 
gently massaging the body all over and then 
working good and hard on the spine to get the 
circulation up. As for her stomach and waist- 
line I had to be rougher. I squeezed off the fat 
around the waistline. The stomach exercise 
you already know. If you don’t, you haven’t 
been reading my articles as carefully as you 
should, and ought to be ashamed of yourself! 


ERE is the diet I gave Gloria: 

The first thing every morning she had a 
glass of water into which a lemon had been 
squeezed. After she took her bath and gave hers 
self a brisk rub with a good stiff brush, she had 
her breakfast: berries in season with thin coffee 
cream, two slices of thick broiled calves liver, 
two slices of melba toast with a little butter 
and jam, and tea. 

For luncheon she had three vegetables, a 
fresh green salad, and fruit in season. Remem- 


ber that a nervous person should not eat too 
much meat. In the middle of the afternoon she 
had a glass of orange juice to pep her up, and at 
seven she had her dinner. For this she could 
have a fruit cup, clear soup, roast or broiled 
meat, two vegetables and a baked potato, 
salad and some small dessert like a little bit of 
cup custard with caramel sauce, fruit gelatine, 
water ice or ice cream. 

Gloria had to be constantly made to think of 
her nerves, because when she does a thing she 
strains her nerves to the limit and she doesn’t 
care. No amount of lecturing will make her 
mend her ways. When she works—oh boy, 
how she works! She’s a marvelous mother, too, 
and makes absolutely no difference between 
her own two girls and her adopted boy, Joseph. 
I’ve already told you how vigorously she plays. 
So, to counteract all that expending of energy, 
I had to be with her constantly to quiet those 
nerves. 

But you nervous girls can’t have me all the 
time. You’ve just got to pull yourselves to- 
gether. Take it easy. Don’t worry. Laugh it 
off. Nothing in your life is so bad that some- 
body hasn’t worse breaks. Make yourself 
sleep by doing the things for yourself that I did 
for Gloria. And above all, while you’re quiet- 
ing your nerves, don’t forget to give your facea 
chance. You'll regret it in a couple of years 
if vou don’t! 





Answers by Sylvia 





SLUMPED-OVER SHOULDERS 


Dear Sylvia: 

I’ve tried and tried to hold my shoulders up 
by doing everything you said, but honestly it 
seems to be a hopeless task and I always find 
myself slumping. Isn’t there anything I can do? 

M. D. E., Providence, R. I. 


You bet there’s something you can do. You 
can get enough will power to keep those shoul- 
ders up. And that’s something I can’t do for 
you. If, as you say, you’ve done everything 
I’ve told you to do, then you know how it 
should be done. The trouble with you is you 
won’t doit. And that is up to you. I’ve got no 
patience with girls who haven’t any will power. 


BONY, RED HANDS 


Dear Madame Sylvia: 

My hands are so big and bony and they’re 
red most of the time. Besides, they have large 
veins in them. I know that the bone formation 
can’t be changed but I thought something 
could be done for the redness. 

L. L., Lexington, Ky. 


Thank heaven you’re smart enough to real- 
ize that bones can’t be changed. I’m grateful 
for women like you. Now you'll just have to 


give a lot of time and thought to your hands. . 


Here’s your routine. Every night before you 
go to bed massage your hands with a good cold 
cream and massage each finger, too, with a 
movement as if you were pulling on a very 
tight glove. Then put gobs of cold cream on 
your hands and sleep with loose kid gloves on. 

Every morning wash your hands in luke- 
warm water and use plenty of hand lotion on 
them; then a dozen times during the day rub 
down your hand and fingers with that same 
glove movement. Just before you meet some- 
body upon whom you want to make a big im- 
pression, hold your hands above your head (in 
private, of course, they’ll think you’re crazy 
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ROUBLES, bothers, worries — 

what a joy it is, girls, to be able to 
help! You see here the kind of help- 
ful advice Aunt Sylvia gives others. 
If you want help, simply write Sylvia, 
care of PHOTOPLAY Magazine, 221 
West 57th Street, New York City, en- 
closing a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. No obligation—glad I can be. 
of assistance. 


otherwise) so that the blood can run away from 
your hands. And when you’re sitting, don’t let 
your arms hang down by your side. Keep them 
so that the blood runs back toward the arms. 


TOO MUCH SUNBURN 


My Dear Sylvia: 

I had a marvelous sunburn and thought it 
would turn into a good tan. But now the skin 
is peeling off and I look too terrible. What do 
you suppose is the trouble? 

Mrs. M. J., Fort Worth, Texas 


I think that you had too much sunshine at 
once. Do you know that the stars spend weeks 
working up that fine tan of theirs? The first 
day you should lie in the sun just five minutes 
on each side. The next day lie for ten minutes, 
and then lie for ten minutes for three or four 
days. 

Don’t take the sun too quickly. That causes 
bad sunburn and the peeling you complain of. 
Some skins can take more sun than others but 
until you know how you re-act, take it slowly, 
lady, take it slowly. Maybe next summer 
you'll know better. 


ANOTHER SUCCESS FOR SYLVIA’S 
ANEMIA TREATMENT 
Dear Sylvia: 


I just want to thank you. I had an incipient 
case of anemia, but, according to your instruc- 


tion, I drank gallons of turnip greens juice and 
did all the rest of the things you recommended 
for anemia. The other day I had a doctor’s 
examination and there’s not the slightest trace 
of anemia now. 

G. D. H., San Francisco, Calif. 


Three cheers and a couple of big whoops. 
That’s wonderful. I’d rather get a letter like 
that than a big check. Thanks a million for 
writing me. 


SQUEEZING OFF FAT 


Dear Sylvia: 

In squeezing off fat is it possible to squeeze 
too hard? My husband tells me that I might 
injure myself. 

Mrs. R. T. W., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Personally, I don’t believe that you’ll squeeze 
too hard because you won’t take the punish- 
ment when you’re giving it to yourself. When 
I was treating the stars I used to make them 
yell so loud that I had to keep my radio going 
the whole time to drown out the noise. 
I thought maybe the police would think I was 
tossing off a murder. 

You mustn’t squeeze too hard on the stomach 
and, of course, you must not squeeze the 
breasts at all. But I think you can squeeze and 
slap off lumps of fat anywhere else as hard as 
you like. Ten minutes a day of squeezing is 
enough, however. Do the rest by exercise. 
You can take off large areas of fat with exer- 
cise. It’s just those persistent lumps that need 
real pressure. 


AVOCADOS FOR WEIGHT 
My dear Sylvia: 


Are avocados fattening? 
F. L., Pasadena, Calif. 


Yes, indeed they are. They’ll put weight on 
fast. I always give them in my diets for thin 


girls. 
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HESE trig, new, outdoorish Cobbies have caught the fancy of youthful 
women from Maribu to Montauk. There’s a dash and a go about them— 
there’s a swank and a verve you can’t resist. And they do invite going, for 
they are true Red Cross Shoes—made to fit all four of your feet. They dress 
your “sitting” feet and your “walking” feet in beauty, yet they never pinch 
or rub. Why, do you know Red Cross Shoes never even need “breaking-in?” 
Go to the nearest Red Cross Shoe dealer's. See these breezy 
Cobbies—and all the other smart models for Fall. You'll love everything 
about them, including the very modest price. The United States Shoe 
Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mf ipl 
VIVACIOUS SCREEN BEAUTY 


poses in her pert 


Red Cross Cobbies 


g + s . 98 . . . 
Sé; lovely to look at—isn’t she? But it’s hard to imagine this buoyant, 
bubbling Miss Windsor sitting still. Yet there she is. poised peacefully on the fence 
with her always-on-the-go feet trimly clothed in Red Cross Cobbies. 


















elt’s a Cobbie 






THE BUCCANEER...A Spectator sports 
orford,-with tassel and laces. In brown or 
black heath, with calf underlay and slashed 
pinking. Also in brown scuffed caracul. 











$6.50 DENVER WEST 








Finding Your Type in the Stars 





ever since its beginning, has been to bring 

to our readers true information about all 
the beauty, glamour and charm that is Holly- 
wood; to try to show, in turn, how it may be 
accomplished by any girl who is truly inter- 
ested in herself. 

But the reader is, none the less, left with a 
serious problem—that of finding her tue star 
type. It is very hard to know what we actually 
look like. We grow accustomed to that same 
image in the mirror, and, then, perhaps no one 
really sees exactly the same picture in the 
same person. 

The matter of personal coloring is not im- 
portant in trying to pick your type, except as it 
applies to make-up. 

The important points to follow, however, are 
the actual formations of your face—the shape 
of it, your nose, mouth, eyes—and then, your- 
self, the real you. If you possess that spirit of 
world-old sophistication, graphically portrayed 
by Greta Garbo and Marlene Dietrich, the 
tricks of Janet Gaynor and Nancy Carroll, the 
embodiments of youthful loveliness, will not 
apply, any more than will the ways of poised 
Ann Harding and Kay Francis fit the Jean 
Parker or Betty Furness type of girl. 

And so—if you are really interested in any 
special star, first study yourself carefully to be 
sure that your mentor is the right one for you. 
Then if you really want to make the most of 
yourself, so far as your appearance is con- 
cerned, watch her. You will get splendid ideas 
from her, particularly when you see her on the 
screen. There you have a real opportunity to 
study her, from every angle, to decide if the 
back or side view is really as lovely as the front. 
Watch her figure; the way she walks, rises, sits 
down. If you apply yourself sincerely to this— 
and of course I mean when the star is in the 
character of a person you would wish to emu- 
late—she can supply a sort of finishing school 
for you. We can all learn much, not only for 
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i< whole purpose of this department, 


HIRLEY GREY exhibits a 

beauty kit that is a marvel of 
efficiency. Aside from its use- 
ful contents of cleansing cream, 
tissue cream, skin lotion, as- 
tringent and powder, in combi- 
nations for oily or dry skins, it 
is rubber lined. A slide fas- 
tener assures safety. The cov- 
ering is a modernistic green 
silk. Very nice for travel 


NA MERKEL’S advice on 
rouging lips. Begin at cen- 
ter and draw to the end of the 
lip, then fill in. Now bring 
the upper lip down over the 
lower for a perfect outline 


By Carolyn Van Wyck 


the benefit of our appearance, but much in the 
way of the little niceties of life, the fine points 
that always pave the way for any girl. 

Then when you see your own star in these 
pages, try her make-up tricks, her method of 
caring for her skin or arrangement of her hair. 
These things may not always be right for you, 
but often they will. And the difference that a 
well rouged mouth or well made-up eyes can 
make in anyone is tremendous. 

Sit right down at your dressing-table and try. 
Experiment. See if a bang would be becoming. 
You need not, of course, cut your hair for this, 
but simply pull it over the forehead in this man- 
ner. Take your hand mirror and study the effect 
carefully, and then ask a few friends. Or take 
a black or brown eyebrow crayon and see if a 
tiny, light extension of the brow does some- 
thing for you; or try blending your rouge 
lightly and high up, almost to the eyelid. 

I do not think there are any standard, set 
rules for make-up. Every face is a new canvas. 
All of us, however, are not artists enough to 
know the correct application of color, line and 
depth of tone. This is how your star can help 
you, if you choose a type that is truly yours. 
She, as a rule, is a finished artist in the art of 
make-up and hair. It is her business to be. If 
she is not, studio artists teach her the trick, so 
you can hardly make a mistake. 

If your star has not been shown recently in 
this department or if you would like to see 
more of her, please write to me, and tell me 
just what phase of her appearance interests 
you. Then I will try to show her. 





Carolyn Van Wyck is always happy 
to help you personally with your beauty 
problems, no matter what their nature. 
Her interesting new leaflets on hair, 
skin, make-up, perfumes, and personal 
daintiness are available on request. En- 
close a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
with your letter—no post cards, please 
—to her at PHoTOPLAY Magazine, 221 


West 57th Street, New York City. 














GLANCE behindthescenes. 
Here is Jean Parker being 
made-up by Mel Berns for her 
art as Beth in “‘Little Women.” 
i. most perfect face requires 
make-up—and plenty—for screen 











Joan Crawrorp 
M-G-M Star 


in 


‘Dancing Lady 


Max Factor’s Make-Up 
used exclusively 
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Florence Vondelle Interviews Joan Crawford 


HOLLYWOOD is a world of per- 
sonalities. The personality of Joan 
Crawford reflects this modern age. 
She believes that one mustbe at one’s 
best, at all times, to harvest the great- 
est rewards. 

*‘Life itself iscolorful,’’ says Joan 
Crawford, ““but even acolorful per- 
sonality can stand added charm... 
That is where make-up comes in. 
That is the double reason for color 


DiscovER THE DIFFERENCE Hollywood’s magic make-up will 
make in your own beauty. Share the luxury of color harmony 
make-up, created for the screen stars by Hollywood's make- 
up genius. Now featured by leading stores at nominal prices... 
Max Factor’s Face Powder, one dollar; Max Factor’s Rouge, 
fifty cents; Max Factor’s Super-Indelible Lipstick, one dollar. 


Mail coupon for personal make-up advice, and copy of val- 


uable make-up instruction book. 


* 96% OF ALL MAKE-UP used by Hollywood’s Stars and Studios 
is MAX FACTOR’S...Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Statistics. 


harmony make-up. Max Factor’s 
idea in creating colorharmony make- 
up is to accentuate beauty... This 
means to bring out your own per- 
sonality with the correct colortones 
in powder, rouge and lipstick for 
your type. You can give beauty the 
same dramatic appealan artist might 
give his canvas, by emphasizing 
your more attractive features 
with color harmony make-up.”’ 





Mail for Color Harmony 
* Make-Up Chart 





MAX FACTOR—AMax Factor’s Make-Up Studio, Hollywood, California. 
ITHOUT obligation, send my Complexion Analysis and Color Harmony 
Make-Up Chart; also 48-pg. Illustrated Instruction Book, “The New Art 

of Saciety Make-Up.’ I enclose 10 cents for postage and handling. Include Purse- 

Size Box of Powder, in my color harmony shade. Fi//in the chart below with a 


POWDER: .... .: 
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A. The blending color- 
tone for my colorings... 
golden-brown hair, blue 
eyes and tanned skin...is 
Max Factor’s Sum’r Tan 
Powder. Exquisitely fine 
In texture, 1t creates a sat- 
in-smooth make-up that 
clings for hours. 


2. Forcolorattraction, 
Max Factor’s Blondeen 
Rouge to harmonize with 
the powder and withcom- 
plexion colorings. Like 
finest skin-texture... it 
blends beautifully, clings 
perfectly.. appearing like 
a natural glow of color. 


3. To keep lips in the 
color key, Max Factor’s 
Vermilion Super-Indeli- 
ble Lipstick. .its depend- 
able permanency of color 
and smoothtexture keeps 
lip make-uplovely all day. 
Remember: dry yourlips 
first, and keep them dry 
when applying lipstick. 


PURSE-SIZE BOX OF 


FREE 
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A\sk The /\nswer Man 





LL the big names and pretty faces have 
Ae take a back seat this month and 

make room for Sterling Holloway, the 
most asked about lad in pictures. Some of the 
readers happened to know his name, but many 
of them, when they wrote in, just referred to 
him as the “blond boy” who is such a picture 
stealer. ; 

Sterling was born in Cedartown, Georgia. 
He missed being a New Year’s present by just 
thirteen days. That was back in 1905. Since 
then he has managed to stretch to 5 feet, 1014 
inches in height and 130 pounds in weight. 
He has red-gold hair, blue eyes and is still a 
bachelor. He attended the Georgia Military 
Academy and later the American Academy of 
Dramatic Art. His career has been varied. 
For a time he appeared with the Theatre 
Guild. Then in the “Garrick Gaieties,’’? mu- 
sical comedy, radio and night club work. He 
is a great creative dancer. Those intricate 
steps are what keep him so thin. 

Although Sterling is a born comedian and 
has spent most of his working hours doing 
comedy réles, he did a grand bit of dramatic 
work in “‘Hell Below.” His work in that film 
as the injured sailor trapped in chlorine gas, 
brought in plenty of applause. 

His latest pictures are “Adorable,” “Gold 
Diggers of 1933,” ‘‘When Ladies Meet,” “ Pro- 
fessional Sweetheart,” and “‘Wild Boys of the 
Road,” not to mention a number of short 
comedies. 





WALTER Scumipt, NAPERVILLE, It. 
You’re a real friend, Walt, saying such nice 
things. Now I'll tell you about Sally Blane. 
Her real name is Betty Jane Young, sister of 
Loretta Young She was born in Salida, Colo., 
on July 11, 1910. Her latest picture is “Trick 
for Trick.” Sally is a free-lance player. 
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Why look so wistful, Sterling? Readers 
say you walk away with almost every 
scene you are in. Even those who do 
not know your name are commenting 
on your work and asking all about you 


Read This Before Asking Questions 


Avoid questions that call for unduly long an- 
swers, such as synopses of plays. Do not inquire 
concerning religion, scenario writing, or studio em- 
ploymente Write on only one side of the paper. 
Sign your full name and address. For a personal 
reply, enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Casts and Addresses 


As these take up much space, we treat such sub- 
jects in a different way from other questions. For 
this kind of information, a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope must always be sent. Address all inquiries 
to Questions and Answers, PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
221 W. 57th St., New York City. 


MIcHAEL F. SCHENK, INDIANPOLIS, IND.— 
Mike, if you will look elsewhere in this issue 
you will find the addresses of the stars. Each 
month in the back: of the book we print the 
casts of the pictures being reviewed. Many of 
our readers paste these casts in scrap books 
and always have them when they want to 
check up on their favorite stars and pictures. 
Why don’t you start a book now? Then you'll 
always be up to date. 


‘ALICE Corton, Hartrorp, Conn.—Gene 
Raymond’s real name is Raymond Guion. 
He was born in New York City on August 13, 
1908. Anything more you’d like to know 
about him? 


WALTER MILLAN, SCRANTON, PENNA.— 
Having no desire to have anyone “bury me 
out on the prairie,” I didn’t master the words 
of the ditty by that name. However, I think 
if you write to Ken Maynard at the Universal 
Studios, Universal City, Calif., he will give 
you the words to that song as well as the 
others you asked about. Ken has quite a 
collection of cowboy songs. 


M.M.B., Los ANGELES, CattF.—The cute 
little trick who answers to the name of Mary 
Carlisle, is a Bostonian. She was 21 years old 
on the 3rd of February this year. Mary is 
just 5 feet, 1 inch tall; weighs 100 pounds and 
has blonde hair and blue eyes. A Wampas 
Baby Star of 1932. Her latest picture is 
“College Humor.” What did you want to 
know about Clara and Joan? 


BERTHA MILLIGAN, CHARLESTON, S. C.— 
Bertha, you haven’t been following your 
movies very closely, or perhaps the pictures 
do not reach your town very early, for Phillips 
Holmes has certainly been turning out some 
grand work. His most recent pictures are 
“Men Must Fight,” “Looking Forward,” 
“The Big Brain,” “Storm at Daybreak” and 
“Dinner at Eight.” Watch for them. Now 
for your second question—the tiny tot in 
“Second Hand Wife” really did play the 
violin. Her name is Karol Kay and she is 
considered quite an accomplished violinist. 


BRANHAM OF K. C.—Fredric March and 
Kay Francis appeared together in “The 
Marriage Playground” and “Strangers in 
Love.” 


GEORGIANA, GLENWOOD, IA.—I haven’t the 
space here to give you the complete cast as 
you requested. If you will send me a stamped 
return envelope I will send you the cast. 


SALLY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA.—Jan Kie- 
pura, who sang so delightfully in “Be Mine 
Tonight,” is under contract to Universal. His 
name is pronounced Kee-poo-rah. 


THe Crazy Four, MontcomMEry, ALA.— 
And it’s Dick Powell you are crazy about! 
Dick sounded his first “ah” in Mountain 
View, Ark., one November day in 1904. The 
14th if you really want to know. He is 6 feet 
tall; weighs 177 pounds and has auburn hair 
and blue eyes. For two years he was a 
featured tenor in an orchestra. Following that 
he was Master of Ceremonies in a picture 
house for four and a half years. Then came 
picture offers, his first being ‘‘ Blessed Event.” 
Watch for him in “Footlight Parade” with 
Ruby Keeler. 


D. M. or New Yorx.—Here are a few par- 
ticulars about Kent Taylor who is rapidly 
becoming a favorite. Kent first saw light on 
a ranch near Nashua, Ia. He is 5 feet, 11 
inches tall; weighs 165 and has dark wavy 
hair and brown eyes. You will see him soon 
in the new Mae West picture “I’m No 
Angel.” 


JANE AND JuNE, ATLANTIC City, N. J.— 
Jeanette MacDonald would be pleased if she 
heard all the nice things you said about her. 
She has recently returned to the film capital, 
from Europe. Her next picture will be “The 
Cat and the Fiddle.” And who do you sup- 
pose is her leading man? None other than 
Ramon Novarro. What think you of that 
combination? 
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So you’ve been looking 
for a better NAIL POLISH? 





She Abhors Being 
“Beautified” 





| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 09 | 


did give in, she laid out and had incorporated 
in her contract a set of conditions the like of 
which even Hollywood had never seen before. 

To begin with, she had a small—‘‘a very 
small,’’ she insists—mole just beneath her 
left nostril. Stahl noticed it and suggested 
that she have it removed—or that Universal 
have it removed for her. 

“Nothing doing!” decreed Miss Sullavan. 
“T won’t be beautified. I’ll stay exactly as I 
am, movies or no movies!” 

Since she has come to the Coast, however, 
the mole as been removed. Because she con- 
sented to be beautified? Good lord, no! 

“Just imagine,” she snorted indignantly— 
if such a charmingly vivacious young lady can 
be said to snort—‘they called it a wart! 
They did! I couldn’t possibly keep it after 
that, could I?” 


SHE pointed to a tiny scar the size of a pin- 
prick. ‘‘Look,” she said, ‘What a chump I 
was! I’ll carry that clear to my grave!” 

Of course she won’t. And if she does, it 
doesn’t matter. Nobody but she would know. 

But about the tooth, Margaret hasn’t given 
in, and swears she won’t. 

It seems that she has just one tooth that is 
very, very slightly uneven, and Stahl, beauty 
dissectionist that he is, noticed that too. He 
suggested that with very little trouble, and no 
pain at all, a good dentist could make it a 
perfect match in an hour or so. 

“Absolutely not!” decreed Miss Sullavan 
again. “I absolutely will not.” And she 
hasn’t. 

Looking at Margaret, it isn’t hard to realize 
why she objected to being beautified. It isn’t 
necessary at all. 

She realizes that she isn’t the Hollywood- 
doll type, and that’s what she thought might 
happen to her if she didn’t guard against it. 
But the secret of Margaret’s appeal, the thing 
that won Stahl so instantly, was her utter 
charm. 

She’s a sort of white Topsy—a natural rebel. 
She doesn’t fraternize with the movie crowd 
at all, refuses even to contemplate the usual 
things that most picture people do. 

“T live at a very nice apartment-hotel,” she 
said sweetly. ‘“‘We have a lovely swimming 
pool that the other guests don’t use, so I have 
it all to myself. I don’t go to openings, 
soirees, movie teas, cabarets, parties, or any- 
thing like that, of course. I tried them all out 
just once, and I didn’t like any of them.” 

It may be interesting, in passing, to remark 
that in her first picture Margaret is being 
supported by such veteran screen and stage 
names as Edna May Oliver, Benita Hume, 
Robert McWade, Reginald Denny, Billie 
Burke, Julia Faye, Mary Doran, Natalie 
Moorhead and dozens and dozens of others. 


T the studio she always eats at the lunch- 

counter. She doesn’t like the ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
in Universal’s exclusive ‘‘ Indian Room,” where 
all the stars and executives eat. 

The first day when they saw her sitting there 
at the counter, they thought it was a mistake 
—that she just didn’t know any better. 

**Oh,” a big, double-barreled executive went 
over to her and said, “you mustn’t sit over 
here, Miss Sullavan—it won’t quite do for a 
leading lady, you know.” He jerked his head 
towards the sanctum caviarum. “We all eat 
in there.” 

‘LT see,”’ responded Miss Sullavan contritely. 
“Tl remember after this.” 

She did, too. Still eats seated at the lunch 
counter. She really likes the grips, carpenters, 
and electricians. 
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So many discriminating women are de- 
voted to Glazo’s superior quality that 
for years it has far outsold any other 
polish of its price. 


Today, this famous Glazo costs you 
even less than ordinary polishes. But 
more . . . the polish itself has been 
perfected far beyond anything you've 
ever hoped for of your manicure! 

A new formula gives Glazo a starrier 
lustre and 50% longer wear. Six au- 
thentic and perfect colors —and the 
Color Chart package makes it so easy 
to choose just the ones you wish. 


The new metal-shaft brush with its 
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easier to use. The Polish bottle is 
larger than before. And the Remover 
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is extra-size— 
enough to last as long as your polish. 


You'll have the loveliest, and easiest 
manicures you've ever known. And the 
price is so low you save money. 


LIQUID POLISH. Natural, Shell, Flame Gera- 
nium, Crimson, Mandarin Red, Colorless. 25c. 


POLISH REMOVER. Easi/y removes even deepest 
polish. Extra-size bottle, 25¢ 


CUTICLE REMOVER. Ax improved liquid cuticte 
remover. Extra-size bottle, 25c. 


TWIN KIT. Contains both Polish and Polish Re- 
mover. In Natural, Shell, Flame, 40c. 


THE GLAZO COMPANY, Inc., Dept. GQ-10-3 
191 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 

(In Canada, address P. O. Box 2320, Montreal) 

I enclose 10c for sample kit containing Glazo Liquid 
Polish, Polish Remover, and Liquid Cuticle Remover 
(Check the shade of Polish preferred) . . . 
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YES, WE KNOW—you’ve read many 
claims advertising eyelash darkeners—only 
to have an evening ruined because a tear 
smudged your mascara and the resultant 
smarting spoiled your make-up—one of life’s 
little tragedies! But it need never have hap- 
pened! It can’t happen when you use our 
NEW improved MAYBELLINE mascara. 
Quickly and easily applied, it instantly 
makes your lashes appear longer, darker and 
more luxuriant—and it keeps them soft and 
silky, too! MAYBELLINE gives that much- 
to-be-desired natural appearance of eye 
beauty—the color, depth, and expression of 
theeyes are intensified by the soft, dark fringe 
of lustrous lashes. These are the reasons 
that millions of women are using the NEW 
MAYBELLINE regularly with most gratify- 
ing results. Try it today, you'll be delighted! 
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While we were lunching, a bus-load of auto- 
graph hunters was unloaded outside. The 
Universal commissary is the only one open to 
the public, and has a sign outside inviting the 
rubbernecks to “eat with the stars.” The 
visitors swarmed into the cafe. This day Paul 
Lukas was seated at one table, John Boles at 
another, Gloria Stuart at a third and Margaret 
herself at a fourth. 

Seeing Margaret in make-up, and not having 
the faintest idea who she was—they couldn’t 
have had because she hasn’t yet made a single 
picture—the signature shooters came swarm- 
ing over. 

Margaret scribbled obligingly on their cards 
and in their books. But what she scribbled 
was: “Farina.” You’ll remember Farina as 
the little colored star of Our Gang several years 
ago. 

“They couldn’t possibly know the dif- 
ference,” Margaret explained, ‘and I’m sure 
they’d prefer Farina’s autograph to mine.” 


POR that first ten days in Hollywood Mar- 
garet’s life was just one mad whirl. Tests 
—tests—tests; but, reversing the usual pro- 
cedure of ten or twenty girls before one camera- 


man to see which of ikem registered best, in 
Margaret’s case Universal tried out over a 
dozen of Hollywood’s crack cameramen to see 
which of them could photograph her best. Then 
there were wardrobe fittings, hairdressers, 
everything that a studio throws behind a girl 
they’re out to make a star of Margaret stood 
it—and stood it. 

“T hate Hollywood!” she stormed. “TI hate 
the movies! I hate the whole place and every- 
thing in it!” 


‘THE picture began. Drive, drive. Stahl, 
always a thorough, painstaking director, 
made each scene over and over, it seemed to 
Margaret, innumerable times. She was in al- 
most every shot. She was hungry, hot and 
tired—so tired. 

“T hate Hollywood!” she said again at 
Juncheon. “TI hate the movies! I hate it all! 
I wish I hadn’t stayed!” 

She sighed. 

But she added a moment later, “perhaps 
if I could have just three days rest I’d probably 
love it all!” 

And that’s how Hollywood and a screen 
career affects the girl who won’t be beautified. 





It’s a Woozy World, says Woolsey 
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should have been reported to the S.P.C.A. 

“Nope, I’ve learned a thing or two from 
that costly trip. I’ve learned that every 
country has its styles in women just like it has 
its styles in clothes! 

“And I’ve learned that it’s sometimes worse 
to be too popular than not to be popular at all! 

““Tmagine if you can,” he continued dramat- 
ically, “being chased up and down Asia for 
three solid months—from Batavia to Singa- 
pore, from Mandalay to Calcutta, from Cal- 
cutta to Cairo, from Cairo to Bagdad. Chased 
by mobs of frenzied followers who grabbed for 
my cigar or my specs, and if they couldn’t get 
away with those, they’d snatch the buttons 
off my coat, or take a scrap of my trousers as 
a memento. 

“Gosh, it was ten times worse than being 
chased through an African jungle by that 
lunatic, Wheeler. 

“By the time we reached Singapore I was 
feeling pretty shaky. What with having the 
clothes torn off my back, and my wife in a 
state because of the way we’d treated her in 
China and Japan, I was what you'd call 
slightly the worse for wear. 

“To make matters more desperate, we 
hadn’t any money. What I hadn’t spent on 
cigars, we’d lost in the exchange. Remember 
that ghastly week when the dollar kept sink- 
ing and sinking? 

“Well, it hit the low on our second day in 
Singapore. We were stranded! 

“That memorable morning I held my coin 
purse up to Wheeler’s ear. ‘Hear that,’ I said, 
giving it a violent shake. 

“All we heard was the faint jingle of two 
lonely Japanese yen. ‘That,’ said I, ‘is the 
death rattle.’ 

‘“‘So we had to borrow enough money from 
a man who wanted our autographs to cable 
for cash to move on. Jumping Jupiter, a 
fugitive from an autograph-hunting gang has 
got to keep moving! Just to escape his own 
gags!” 


let edb Woolsey shuddered. ‘Yes 
ma’am, and I guess my weirdest autograph 
experience was a written request from someone 
in Scotland, which read: ‘ Please sir, send me an 
old shoe-string or something with your name 
on it.’ 

“Tt took me a week of powerful concen- 
trating to figure out how I’d get my name on 





a shoe string without embroidering it for the 


guy. But Bob Woolsey never fails his public!” 

The man who “never fails his public” 
pirouetted around the room and displayed a 
few invisible muscles. 

“Just look at me, look at me now,” he said 
sadly. The man who once had won the Ignoble 
Prize squeezed the place where those muscles 
might once have been. ‘Tears blurred the 
lenses of his specs. 

“Believe it or not, I was forced to eat my 
way around the world! Me—aesthetic Bob 
Woolsey—with a stomach so delicate that the 
missus lies awake nights trying to concoct 
menus to tempt my peckish appetite—me, 
forced to surrender himself to those native 
banquets. 


. Oe: the horror of those snakes au gratin— 
the nightmare of those tender sharks’ fins 
en casserole—the deluge of those birds’ nest 
soups—and the grittiness of those betel nuts! 
“That wasn’t the worst of it, either. If we 
were allowed to stop eating—it was only to 
take time off to drink to someone’s health. I 
— so many healths, I ruined my own for 
ife. 

“By the time we arrived in Ireland, where 
we were to be entertained by President De 
Valera, I’d drunk so many healths, I’d run 
smack out of toasts. 

“And I had a terrible premonition that I 
wasn’t going to stand up under this health 
drinking much longer. 

“Well, I was right. We arrived in Dublin. 
Our car was stopped in the main street, and 
the crowd roared for ten minutes. Thinking 
I ought to acknowledge such an ovation, I 
tried to step out of the car. But the strain 
of those three months had been too great. I 
couldn’t stand up under it. I missed the curb, 
and fell flat on my schnozzle. And would you 
believe it—they thought I was being funny on 
purpose. And cheered for another half hour! 

“When we were finally presented to Presi- 
dent De Valera, I took it upon myself to tell 
him how much we appreciated every little 
thing that had been done for us. Says I, 
“You’ve made a couple of little Americans very 
happy, sir.’ ‘Indeed, I’m glad to hear that, 
Mr. Woolsey,’ he answered. ‘But begorra, 
you amaze me. You’re the first American I’ve 
ever met who referred to himself as /ifile! 

“And I should say,” concluded the world- 
weary diplomaniac, “that that remark wasn’t 
half bad for an amateur.” 
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“There are 7 Kinds 


of Love” 
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I couldn’t make believe about him for very 
long .. .” 

There often follows, Carole says, Companion- 
ship Love. And that is the direct antithesis to 
the Love Emotional. The Companionship love 
is all friendship and vo emotion. All prose and 
no poetry. All practicality and no passion. 
Love for companionship, she explained, is 
really friendship, but young people are so in- 
curably romantic that they must attach the 
poor tired tag line of love to any relationship 
between the sexes. 


“T HAD the Companionship Love too. He 
was a slightly older man. They usually 
are when they play this réle. I admired him 
enormously. I liked everything about him. 
I liked his mannerisms and his manners, I liked 
his style. I liked his tastes, his hobbies, his 
friends, the things he did and the way he did 
them. 

“He taught me things, lots of them. He 
opened doors tome. He brought out ‘the best’ 
in me. And—I would have been positively ill if 
he had ever kissed me. The thrilling ingre- 
dient that sets friendship on fire simply was 
not there. 

“There is, of course, the Maternal Love. 
I mean the maternal love of a woman for a man. 
In every love, I think, there is some element of 
the maternal, or there should be if the woman 
is a thoroughly normal woman. 

“But that is not what I mean now. I mean 
the love that is al] maternal, that takes a man 
and makes a little boy of him, spoiled, depend- 
ent, indulged, forgiven all things. The love 
that assumes all of the responsibility for every- 
thing, takes all the burdens, makes all the 
decisions. 

“This is the love that usually comes to 
strong and dominant women for rather weak- 
ling men. 

“They become the mothers of these men. 
That is what they want to be. They are never 
attracted to men who are stronger and more 
dominant than they. 

“And this, also, happened to me. I seem to 
be giving a complete symposium of my love 
affairs. But I’m glad I have a symposium. 
Only by the process of elimination does a 
woman ever know what is real, authentic, éruve. 

“T fell in love with this boy. I tried to make 
him over. I wanted to replace his habits with 
other habits. I tried to find jobs for him, and 
when he had a job I kept it for him, or thought 
I did. 

“T tried to protect him from criticism and 
from unkindness on the part of other people. 
I finally discovered that he was as yellow as the 
yolk of an egg and that nothing I could ever do 
would improve him one iota. 

“This maternal love is, or can be, the most 
dangerous love of all, because it usually comes 
to strong women who crave children of their 
own, and when that woman marries her weak- 
ling mate and has children, and that craving is 
satisfied, he has served his purpose and ship- 
wreck follows. 


ND now,” said Carole slowly, “there is 
the seventh love. The real love. My 
love for Junior. Junior’s love for me.” 
“Junior,” I must pause to tell you, is Carole’s 
name for Bill Powell. She said, when my look 
of inquiry and more than slight surprise ap- 
peared upon my face, “But I always call him 
Junior—didn’t you know?” And isn’t it too 
perfect for him? Junior! Just think of Bill, so 
suave and dignified and all the things he is, 
and then think of calling him Junior and you 
will appreciate the really divine humor of it, 
if I do say so—! 
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“T think I would call our love—Junior’s and 
mine—the Healthy Love. The Counter-bal- 
ancing Love. Most of all, the Healthy Love. 
It is not the love of two people who are alike. 
It is the love of two people who are diametri- 
cally different. 


“7 BELIEVE that like marrying like is as 

great a fallacy as love at first sight. Neither 
one of these pretty notions works. Our love is 
the love that gives and takes. It is the perfect 
see-saw love. 

“When Junior is up I am down, and when 
Junior is down I am up, and so neither one of 
us is either too far down or too fantastically far 
up—but balanced. 

“There are all the elements. I write Junior 
ardent little notes such as I once wrote to 
Ralph Pop. There is the element of Emotional 
Love. There is also the eounter-balancing ele- 
ment of the Companionship Love. He fits 





enough of my Love Ideal so that he never lets 


me down. If he has feet of clay they are 
winged feet, too. 

“The Love-on-the-Rebound element is there 
too, because, of course, I have rebounded from 
all these others. 

“And there is enough of the maternal quality 
for me to want to cheer Junior when he is 
despondent, help him when he is tired, amuse 
him when he is bored. 

“There is only one ‘accident’ that can 
happen to this Healthy Love and that is, if one 
person outgrows the other. That is why I be- 
lieve in divorce because out-growing does hap- 
pen sometimes.” 


UT even this seventh kind of love did not 

prevent the break between Carole and Bill. 
At this time she is seeking a divorce in Reno. 

There, then, must be an eighth kind of love. 
What is it? 





‘“What’s Wrecking Hollywood Marriage?” 
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“The average male is an easy victim to any 
designing female. His vanity is so great that 
he can be easily blinded to the fact that he is 
being hooked. 

“Then the problem of the ‘other woman’ 
enters into the actor’s home. 

“There are three paths open to the wife: 

“She can regard it as ground for an open 
break. 

“She can conceal her knowledge and ignore 
it. 

“Or the situation can be discussed frankly 
and an intelligent decision attempted. 

“This problem places a heavy strain on mar- 
riage, and is one of the most frequently en- 
countered situations in Hollywood. No in- 
variable rule is applicable, but there is this to 
be said: 

“Since possession is nine points of the law, 
the wife has the advantage. If it is a tem- 
porary infatuation from which she thinks her 
husband will recover, and she earnestly desires 
to preserve her home, she can ignore the whole 
business. 

“In Hollywood, that is difficult, with every 
gossip columnist pointing it out to her. This 
is where the civilian wife has the advantage. 
She can pretend ignorance much more con- 
vincingly. 


bil a the average wife would make the same 
attempt to fold her husband that the other 
woman makes to vamp him, the divorce courts 
could go begging! 

“T am amazed daily at the number of women 
who think their work is over when they have 
snared their man. Wives in Hollywood as well 
as all wives should realize that marriage is a 


compclitive business—to a greater degree than 
any other business. 

“No marriage is worth having that is not 
worth keeping.” 


— then asked Dr. Popenoe about the ever- 
present Hollywood problem of marriage 
versus career. He answered that few women 
had the energy and vitality to handle two full- 
time jobs. 

They put the most in the job that presents 
the greatest competition—so one or the other is 
bound to be slighted—and it is too often the 
home. 

He added that statistics had proved a 
woman’s career can be conducted successfully 
along with her home—/f she does not make 
more money and have greater success than her 
husband. 

It takes an almost superhuman male to 
forgive that damage to his ego, according to 
Dr. Popenoe. 

A line which is very pertinent, we thought, 
is Dr. Popenoe’s “all but the most intelligent 
and astute young females suffer with a chronic 
inability to realize when they are well off! 
They too often feel that any change would be 
for the better, when as a matter of fact, one 
man is very like another. So much is up to the 
woman to make him a good husband. An 
actress with a career hasn’t the time to con- 
centrate on it. 

“Marriage is the most free relationship in 
the world. There are no rules. We make 
our own. 

“Tt is only when the two people concerned 
take unfair advantage of that freedom that the 
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structure collapses! 





If One Cagney’s Good, Two Should Be Better 
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wading right into him. Thought I had let him 
off too easy. He was only four, but he sure 
put up a swell battle.” 

Bill, however, can match memories of boyish 
admiration. 

“Jimmy used to be the best catcher on the 
neighborhood baseball team—so I lived for the 
day when I could be a good catcher, too. After 
each game, Jim always treated to sodas. That 
was a real treat in those days, and Jim had to 
work like a horse to get the dough. But he 
never let us down. He was the boss of the 





So it was quite natural, once Jimmy had 
landed in Hollywood, that he should want to 
see brother Bill there, too. Not that Bill 
needed a job. Jimmy will hasten to set you 
right on that: 

“The kid was good. He hada bankroll when 
he was twenty-one. Swell business head. Han- 
dled the Strand Theater publicity and other 
accounts, and liked it. 

“He stuck with advertising even when the 
business was at its lowest ebb—and he was 
making money. Not important dough, but 
enough to get by on.” 
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No, it was a case with Jimmy of seeing that 
while advertising might be good, with the set- 
up they could achieve, movies would be better. 
So he went to work, along lines that would do 
credit to the cagiest diplomat of the old school. 
As he tells it: 

“Bill was in bad physical condition.” 
(Trust a Cagney, whose fists have been his 
passport from cradle days, to feel worried 
about that!) 

“T persuaded him to come out here, take a 
six months’ lay-off, and get into shape. And 
see what would turn up. 

“He started right out playing handball, 
wrestling, and boxing. He worked at it. The 
kid sticks with things. Took off thirty-two 
pounds—went from 196 to 164—and now he’s 
in top shape.” 


AT was when, between bouts, Jimmy 
“showed the young brother the town” and 
(whisper it!) also showed the town the young 
brother—with the publicity people fairly eat- 
ing it up, making Bill famous, and keeping a 
grand prospective treat before the public. 
There was one thing he might have had to 
watch, had Bill been like so many others; but 
Bill being what he was, Jimmy had no bother. 
He’ll tell you about that, too. 

“He was out here four months before he 
even had a date,” the elder Cagney will con- 
fide. ““He’s very cagey about it. Figured it was 
an easy town to go hay-wire in, so he started 
out very cautiously, and got the habit. He’s 
hard to get, that one.” 

Which, by the way, sounds a good deal like 
Jimmy himself, the lad who never smokes, un- 
less the script demands it, might take a drink 
about once in two months, and get the razz 
from his family when he does, for putting on a 
“bad man” act. The same Jimmy, who, being 
asked by a not-over-discerning interviewer, 
about his love life, snapped, “I’m married!” 
and shut off that topic for keeps. 

So now Cagney the Younger has landed for 
his chance—and the natural question is, what 
will come of it? Jimmy and Bill both have 
ideas on that—sound ones. Says Jimmy: 

“He’s better equipped physically than I am. 
Taller, good carriage, and he has a grand natural 
assurance that I had to cultivate. He’s an in- 
stinctive actor. 

“The kid’s a much more agreeable guy than 
Iam. Laughs more easily. He hasn’t a nerve 
in his body. Sits in a chair and relaxes as if he’d 
been born in it. Me, now, I’m jumpy, poised 
to spring. 

“Any business involving speed and action 
would be Bill’s choice. If it happens to be a 
Cagney role, and he gives it the works, that’s 
okay with me. But he’s fitted for more ro- 
mantic stuff than I am. Better looking,” adds 
Jimmy, not at all conscious of modesty. 


THAT's Jimmy on the subject of which 
Hollywood has seen so much—family 
rivalry, most of it unpleasant. 

But Bill cherishes no ideas of beating brother 
Jim at his own game. 

“Tt would lead to inevitable comparisons— 
and there’s only one Jimmy. I couldn’t equal 
him, and nobody else can. He’s the best there 
is—so why should I try to crash that field?” 

That’s Bill’s idea—and that’s where matters 
stand right now, while the situation is being 
warmed up for the screen introduction of Bill. 
Meanwhile Bill, with a contract tucked away, 
has rented a house, and is bringing his mother 
and sis to live with him. “Sis” is just four- 
teen, and determined to be a doctor, like two 
of her four grown-up brothers. 

And sitting on the side-lines, and knowing 
what the movies can do, when they take the 
notion, we’d say it won’t be. long before, some- 
how, the two Cagneys are put together. And 
since Bill, for all that the brothers say about 
each other, at bottom still is a Cagney, there 
ought to be plenty of fun for all of us, when 
that happens. At any event, it looks more like 
a “natural” than anything we’ve noticed in 
many a moon! 








BOB DEAR, YOU MUST 
DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT YOUR BREATH 


WHY, | BOUGHT A 
MOUTH WASH ON {~ 
| SALE AND! GARGLE | 


TWICE A Day ! 
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THAT EXPLAINS IT, 
PLEASE GO AT ONCE 
AND TRY MY 
PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC | 
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| GOOD AS ANOTHER | 

















Pepsodent Antiseptic 
assures a pure, sweet breath 
at 1/3 the cost! 


Pepsodent is 3 times more powerful than other leading 
mouth antiseptics. Hence it gives you 3 times greater 
protection — gives you 3 times more for your money. 


N almost every family—certainly in 

every group of friends—there is 
someone who is being fooled by ineffec- 
tive mouth antiseptics. It’s a friendly act 
to tell them about Pepsodent . . . how 
Pepsodent is three times as powerful 
as other leading mouth antiseptics— 
how, by adding water, you make it go 
three times as far and thus get three 
times as much for your money plus 
greater assurance of a pure, sweet breath. 


Two kinds of antiseptics 


Remember, there are really only two 
leading kinds of mouth antiseptics on 
the market. In one group is the mouth 
antiseptic that must be used full strength 
to be effective. In the other group is 
Pepsodent Antiseptic, utterly safe if used 
full strength, yet powerful enough to be 
diluted with two parts of water and s#i// 
Rill germs in less than 10 seconds. 








Don’t fool yourself by diluting old- 
type antiseptics. The result is too impor- 
tant — whether fighting colds or un- 
pleasant breath. Choose the antiseptic 
that kills germs even when it is diluted. 
Insist cn Pepsodent. Be sure! Be safe! 
Save money! 





COLDS! 


Clinical research reveals that Pepsodent 
Antiseptic is particularly effective in re- 
ducing the number and severity of com- 
mon colds. 


Some of the 50 different uses 
for this modern antiseptic 
Sore Throat Colds Cuts and 


Head Colds Abrasions 
Smoker’s Throat Chapped Hands 
Bad Breath Dandruff 


Mouth Irritations 

Irritations of the 
Gums 

After Extractions 

After Shaving 


Skin Irritations 
Checks Under-Arm 
Perspiration Odor 
“Athlete’s Foot”’ 
Tired, Aching Feet 











Pepsodent Antiseptic 
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Importance of Bulletins 


For Movie Fan Clubs 





Blindness 
Here 


Pity the folks who are taste 
blind! Fighting words? Not 
at all, for most of us are taste- 
conscious. Only College Inn 
Tomato Juice Cocktail willsatisfy 
those who enjoy a full, rich, 
flavorsome appetizer. Common 
sense — all your senses —prove 
the importance of those words 
“College Inn” and “Cocktail” 
when orderingfrom the food store. 


Ordinary, watery juices may 
get by the taste-blind palate. 
But full enjoyment of fine flavor 
necessitates your ordering 
College Inn Tomato Juice 
Cocktail — invitingly packed in 
thefamous shaker-shaped bottle, 
with the magic “White” cap that 
opens so easily. 


True epicures boast of fine- 
flavored foods. With them, 
College Inn is favored. Rather 
significant, we think. 


Gollege Inn 


THE ORIGINAL 
TOMATO JUICE 
COCKTAIL 


CotLece Inn Foop Propucts Co. 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago . 415 Greenwich St., New York 








URING the past month many interesting 

and attractive bulletins from movie: fan 
clubs have been received by the PHoTOPLAY 
Association of Movie Fan Clubs. These point 
definitely toward the fact that some of the Fan 
Clubs are actually building an organization 
which will not only keep its present members 
interested but will serve to attract prospective 
members. 

Clubs which have not found it possible to 
publish some sort of paper or organ can look 
forward to that experience with the assurance 
that it will create a closer feeling between mem- 
bers and bring about a feeling of accomplish- 
ment. 

It is not necessary to spend a large amount 
of money for the bulletin, especially at first, for 
its newness will offset any doubt as to its ap- 
pearance which members might feel. Then, if 
it is found to be successful, you will have plenty 
of time in which to dress it up. 


NEARLY every club publication had a 
humble start and its success is due to the 
united efforts of the entire club membership. 
You'll find many of your members will be able 
to contribute worthwhile suggestions, and in 
some instances furnish articles for the paper. 

Interest, of course, is the requisite for a suc- 
cessful club paper, and a variation of the 
contents is necessary if you want to please 
everyone. Much of the content can be about 
the star you sponsor, but there should also be 
items concerning other stars and movie fan 
clubs. 

You'll find it possible to exchange your bul- 
letin with other clubs and in doing this you will 
broaden your experience and be able to pick up 
many good suggestions to work into your own 
paper. 

Among the bulletins received were: Cooper 
Twinkles, The Jackie Cooper Fan Club, Dove 
Tales, The Billie Dove Fan Club, Among the 


Stars, The Screen Fan’s Club, The Legionaire, 
The Legion, Yours For Fun, The Johnny 
Downs Fan Club, The MFFC News, The 
Movie Fans Friendship Club, The Harlow 
Herald, The Jean Harlow Fan Club, The 
Crawford Chatter, The Joan Crawford Fan 
ey and clippings from The Herald Cinema 
Club. 

The Association will be glad to give you any 
information or possible help in regard to Club 
bulletins if you will just drop a line to the 
PHOTOPLAY Association of Movie Fan Clubs, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


HARTERS have been issued by the 
PHotopLay Association of Movie Fan 
Clubs to these additional clubs: 


The John Boles Music Club, 
Lillian Musgrave, President, 
2700 Vincent Avenue North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Bing Crosby Club, 
Fay E. Zinn, President, 
109 Orchard Road, 
Maplewood, N. J. 


The Ruth Roland Club, 
Lilian Conrad, President, 
4822 Meade Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 


The name of the Gaynor-Farrell-Gable Club, 
of which Ruth Fiffer, 5300 Pensacola Avenue, 
is president, has been changed to the Clark 
Gable Fan Club. 


Anna Glance, president of the Jackie Cooper 
Club, advises that her address now is 7953 
Merrill Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





The Shadow Stage 


The National Guide to Motion Pictures 
(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 
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THIS IS AMERICA— 
Frederick Uliman, Jr., Prod. 


VIVID demonstration that newsreels can 

be made to teil history. By careful select- 
ing newsreel material since April, 1917, Gilbert 
Seldes has woven together a gripping and 
authentic story, in terms of real folks, great 
and little, who shaped America’s story through 
war, the jazz age, boom and collapse. Spiced 
with clever film effects, it is genuinely enter- 
taining for adults, splendidly educational for 
children. 


SLEEPLESS NIGHTS— 
Remington Pictures 


RATHER better than usual British at- 

tempt at musical farce, turned on the old 
twist of a man and a girl supposed to be mar- 
ried, and being continually thrust into bed- 
rooms, etc. It happens when newshawk 
Stanley Lupino is sent to investigate some 
crooked maneuvers aimed at Polly Walker, 
daughter of an American millionaire. The rest 


is stock farce, with songs and dances, but not 
too heavily British. 


THE LAST TRAIL—Fox 


HIS time it’s the racketeers instead of the 

rustlers who muscle in on George O’Brien’s 
ancestral ranch. Also, speed cops instead of 
cowboys come to the rescue. The story other- 
wise is strictly Zane Grey, and it is rather 
regrettable that it did not remain an out-and- 
out Western. Comedy is predominant, with El 
Brendel at least sharing honors with the star. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF TOM 
MOONE Y—First Division 


COMPILATION of newsreel and photo- 

graphic material, rather artlessly (and 
therefore, the more effectively) reviewing this 
noted case. Theodore Dreiser makes the open- 
ing speech, and Mooney himself, a broken, 
aged man, closes, from the door of the San 
Francisco jail. A moving presentation, from 
Mooney’s viewpoint, of his claim that his con- 
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viction was “framed,” with prejudiced passion | 
making it stick. 


THE TRAIL DRIVE—Universal 


AN acceptable offering for all who must have 
their weekly Western, and for others who 
can take average entertainment for an evening. 
Honest John turns out to be a crook who steals 
all the steers in Texas with a gag based on the 
late depression, and Ken Maynard restores 
prosperity in the good old Maynard way. Lots 
of stunt riding and shooting and a rousing fight. 


ONE YEAR LATER—Allied 


Gets away to a slow start, but achieves a 
bang-up finish. Russell Hopton, a dying 
reporter, sacrifices his life by taking the place 
of Donald Dillaway who, as Mary Brian’s 
newlywed husband, is on his way to the electric 
chair. Not too logical, but it’s good enough 
drama in spite of that. Especially if all the 
obtrusive gays shown at the preview are 
eliminated before you see it. 


SKYWAY—Monogram 


A’ an airplane pilot in “Skyway,” Ray 
Walker, a newcomer to motion pictures 
from the New York stage, goes about popping 
people a little too frequently. His ever-ready 
fist gets him into several jams as well as an in- 
troduction to the banker’s daughter. Sus- 
pected of theft, he flies out to sea just in time 
to snatch the real criminal off a liner, and save 
the money, the girl and the story. 


THE FIGHTING PARSON— 
Allied-First Division 


OOT GIBSON injects comedy into the 

Western, by donning, while hungry, a 
minister’s garments found in the desert. 
Reaching Red Dog, he’s snared into performing 
a christening. Pal Arizona saves him with an 
old trick. Of course there’s a tangle with 
crooks, and virtue triumphs in the end, thanks 
to Hoot. Not enough riding, and there’ s no 
shooting; so, since Hoot’s not exactly a comic 
riot, the film runs thin. 


HELL’S HOLIDAY—Superb Pictures 


PICTORIAL narrative of events in the 

World War, taken from official material. 
It is, of course, silent, but has vocal explana- 
tion. Being authentic, the photography is dim, 
but there are some excellent shots of sinking 
ships. As seems to be the fashion with such 
offerings, anti-war propaganda is rubbed in. It 
seems they just can’t let these pictures tell 
their own story of cruel horror! 


SING SINNER SING— 
Majestic Pictures 


[ts the old story of a wife trying to reform a 
wayward husband. Leila Hyams tries it on 
Don Dillaway and it ends in tragedy. As a 
torch singer on a gambling ship, Leila escapes 
from her lover, Paul Lukas, after a shooting 
scrape and marries Don, a wealthy ne’er do 
well. Ruth Donnelly and George Stone also 
in the cast. A story that had possibilities be- 
fore it got mishandled. 


DIE GROSSE ATTRAKTION (THE BIG 
ATTRACTION)—Tobis-Tauber- 
Emelka Prod. 


ICHARD TAUBER, as headliner of a 

vaudeville troupe called ‘The Big Attrac- 
tion,” is pursued by an American dancer who 
is determined to win her way into his act—and 
his heart—and does both! The story is just 
fair and moves a bit too slowly, but Tauber’s 
grand singing makes up for all of that. English 
subtitles aid those not thoroughly familiar with 
German. 








, 


You helped in that, Dave.’ 
“1? Why?”... 


“Gee, honey—I get such a kick out of watching 
Mildred over there with her new flame’’ 
“Yes, Dave—it’s thrilling—he’s so obviously fallen. 


“Well, you know—the time you got brutal. And 
showed Milly that ad about the seven stains’... 
*“Oh, that! Well, maybe you’re right. She sure has 
> / y c 
those teeth men-love-to-see—now !”’ 
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Don’t let the 7 stains 
dim the beauty of your teeth! 


HE, loveliest teeth in the world can 
lose their dazzle at the dining table. 
Can ...and do! 

For everything we eat and drink, from 
soup to coffee, leaves stains on teeth . 

7 different kinds of stains, all told. 

Some are tell-tale. Like blueberries. 
Others become visible only over a period 
of time. Yet ALL are a threat to beauty. 

Though you be neat as a Dutch girl— 
though you conscientiously clean your 
teeth three times a day—those stains still 
may linger. 

Why? Because all 7 stains will not sur- 
render to theséng/ecleansing action of many 


The 7 causes of stains 
that discolor teeth 


3. Vegetables 
Sweets 


- Meats and other 
proteins 2 
- Cereals and other 5. Fruits 
starchy foods 6. Beverages 
7. Tobacco smoke 


Colgate’s removes all seven 





toothpastes. It takes TWO actions to rout 
them all—the TWO actions that Colgate’s 
gives. 

First, an emulsive action that loosens 
and washes away many of the stains. 
Second, a gentle polishing action, that safely 
rubs away other and more stubborn stains. 

Isn’t it worth 19 cents to have lovelier 
teeth—a more attractive smile? That’s 
what a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream costs. Buy it. Try it—for 10 days. 
And let your mirror prove the difference 
it can make. 

For beautiful, stain-free teeth—use Colgate’s 
after every meal. See your dentist regularly. 


WNC: 25c TUBE 


erak 19% 


2 FOR 37c 








Now you can get genuine Sta- 
Rite DeLuxe (half-round) Bob 
Pins—the kind beauty experts 
recommend—together with a 
lovely photo-miniature of your 
favorite star for your movie 
album or dressing table. 


Select Your 


Favorite 
Twelve popular 
stars to choose 
from. You'll 
want to collect 
the whole series. 
Claudette Colbert 

Neil Hamilton Jack Holt 
Genevieve Tobin 

Ralph Forbes Wynne Gibson 

Constance Cummings 

Edmund Lowe Ginger Rogers 
Dorothy Mackaill 

Ralph Bellamy Tom Brown 


At Leading Stores 
and Beauty Shops 


Note: Similar cards with “‘midget’’ 
size bob pins, featuring members of 
Hal Roach’s “Our Gang’ are 
available for little misses. 


Sta-RiteE Hair Pin Co. 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
In Canada, 49 Wellington St., 
Toronto. 


on AWN = 


For soft, lovely, natural waves 
use Sta-Rite Wave Set 























What $2.50 
Will Bring You 


In twelve numbers of PHoto- 
pLAY MaGazineE, hundreds of 
pictures of photoplayers and 
illustrations of their work and 
pastime. 

Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see on 


the screen. 

Brief reviews of current pictures 
with full casts of stars playing. 
The truth and nothing but the 
truth, about motion pictures, the 
stars, and the industry. 

You have read this issue of Photo- 
play, so there is no necessity for 
telling you that it is one of the 
most superbly illustrated, the best 
written and most attractively 
printed magazines published today 
—and alone in its field of motion 
pictures. 


Send a money order or check for $2.50 
{Canada $3.50; Foreign $3.50} for the 
next 12 issues, addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. H-10, 919 No. Michigan Av., CHICAGO 
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The “New Deal” in Girls 
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meteoric rise of Betty Furness. Why? Be- 
cause Betty’s picture was spotted by a movie 
executive one day while flipping the pages of a 
class book. The era of the new girl was just 
beginning to dawn and with the mad scramble 
to sign up the vigorous, healthy youngsters, 
Betty found herself in demand. She was as 
much surprised as was her Park Avenue 
father. 

And with parental objections overcome, 
Betty was on her way to RKO-Radio film 
fame before you could say Merian Cooper. 

I asked Betty one day what she thought she 
had to offer in the way of screen talent and she 
didn’t hesitate a moment to reply: 

““Gosh, I don’t know. I don’t seem like a 
siren and I certainly am not a glamorous type. 
I’ve often wondered myself what they saw in 
me.” 

The secret is herewith offered, Miss Furness. 
It was exactly that, and nothing else, which 


gave you that picture contract. Your un- 
sophisticated, natural, wholesome slant on life, 
and the fact that you /ook exactly like what you 
represent. 

Lyda Roberti is another of the “‘new deal” 
girls—one hundred pounds of vim and vigor. 

I could go on at great lengths mentioning 
names of new starlets; girls who have been 
chosen to conform to feminine standards of 
this new era which our country is heading into. 
The new deal in girls is to be reflected through 
the mirror of national trends—the motion 
picture screen. 

But you will be seeing these starlets in future 
pictures and you can tell best, on your own 
judgment, whether these girls are representa- 
tive of what the “‘new deal” girl should be like. 
For it is the public who has created this new 
standard of beauty. And it is for them to say 
whether her requirements have truly been ful- 
filled. 





Let’s Gather "Round the Goldfish Bowl 
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fixin’ her screens—and y’oughtta see her bed- 
room .. .!”” And then he gave a minute de- 
scription of it, with personal comment. That’s 
privacy, Or is it?) 


OAN rings a bell via pushbutton beside her 

bed and a maid answers. Nice—but Joan 
can’t help but wonder if, some day, that maid 
isn’t going to “‘tell all’ or sell out her mistress’ 
boudoir secrets for a reporter’s ten-dollar bill. 
She dresses, makes up—and realizes that her 
every action has been detailed in publicity 
stories, and that every gown in the wardrobe 
she selects from has been pictured in fashion 
layouts. 

She steps into her car, and tells Bennett, the 
chauffeur, to drive to the studio. And is glad 
she has Bennett, because she still remembers 
the chauffeur she and Doug, Jr. had to fire for 
driving recklessly—and he got mad and made 
the circuit of the newspaper offices in Los An- 
geles with an offer to sell, for fifty dollars, some 
more of the private lives of his ex-employers! 

She gets to the studio, finds an interview 
arranged. The interviewer is an utter stranger. 
But asks, nevertheless, the most intimate 
questions about her life with Doug, Jr. and 
why she divorced him. The interviewer asks 
things that not even the divorce court judge 
would ask, and wonders why Joan evades 
answering! 

Then to the portrait gallery, where a new set 
of publicity pictures is to be taken. Then, say, 
she’s got an engagement at the Ambassador 
Hotel at tea-time, with another interviewer. 
She gets there early, steps into the fashionable 
gown shop in the hotel lobby to look over some 
new clothes. Forthwith, the shop suddenly 
swarms with other hotel guests who finger a 
veil, look at a hat, ask a salesgirl about a dress 
—but who have no intention whatever of 
buying. They merely jam in to see Joan 
Crawford. 

And Joan steps across the lobby and into the 
café—and as she walks between the tables to 
her favorite booth, the hum of the room ceases 
and heads turn and there’s a barrage of eyes, 


eyes, EYES, EYES! EYES...! And 
whispers: “. . . it’s Joan . . . Crawford... 
there’s Crawford .. . it’s Joan . . . wonder 
who she’s gonna meet . . .” and soon. Joan 


sees them, hears them—but she’s got to ignore 
them. Imagine doing that, if you think it’s 
easy! 


At the tea table with the interviewer. More 
questions, more prying into intimate secrets. 
A waiter steps up. ‘‘ Miss Crawford, there is a 
telephone call for you . . .” 

She steps over to the phone. It’s out in the 
open, not a booth. ‘‘ Yes—oh, hello Franchot,” 
the room hears her say. And there’s a hiss of 
whispering and then a swelling hum of under- 
tone talk, and she knows everyone that heard 
is chattering that “there’s Joan talking with 
Franchot Tone again and—buzz, buzz, buzz, 
buss...” 

She comes back to the table. “IT suppose now 
it'll be all over the newspapers that I’ve talked 
with Franchot Tone again.” And she adds: 
“T’ve heard that Winchell pays telephone 
operators in big hotels to listen in on conversa- 
tions and tip him off.” 

Another touch at her elbow, and it’s a per- 
fectly strange woman. “ Miss Crawford, I hope 
you don’t think I’m intruding, but I’m here for 
a vacation from Minnesota—and would you 
sign this menu card for me, please, so I can 
take your autograph back and tell the folks 
that I met and talked with you?” It’s easier to 
sign than not, so Joan signs and answers a few 
silly questions. And that’s once, but it happens 
hundreds of times a month! 

The interview is over, and Joan wonders if 
she’s said anything that will read in print as 
though she’d meant something else, and she 
wonders why it is that innocent statements can 
appear, in type, so utterly, differently signiti- 
cant. 


OME, and there’s time for a half-hour’s 
sunbath. So Joan stretched out in her pri- 
vate garden, sunbathing nude—and wonders it 
ever will happen to her what happened to Garbo. 
Garbo, sunbathing in her own private garden 
one afternoon, heard a voice calling: ‘Oh, 
Miss Garbo . . .!”’ She looked up startled, 
and into a camera lens, and there was a click. 
And a man’s face grinning behind the camera. 
Into the house fled the naked Garbo, and tele- 
phoned. And the studio functioned, and even- 
tually located a man who’d come to Hollywood 
from the East with the determination he’d 
show Hollywood reporters that Garbo’s pic- 
ture could be had’ The picture was never 
published, but it was taken. M-G-M saw to it 
that the negative was destroyed. 
A maid. “Mr. So-and-So to see you.” It’sa 
lawyer. Joan dresses hurriedly, sees the lawyer. 
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It’s about the matter of the disgruntled free- 
lance writer, who, in revenge because Joan 
hadn’t “tipped him off” in advance about her 
separation from Doug, had threatened to blast 
wide open to the world some horrendous secrets 
about a years-ago hospitalization Joan had un- 
dergone. 

“We had to dig into years and years of 
hospital records to get the details on that 
case—actually, I had my tonsils out,” said 
Joan, “and what the man threatened to broad- 
cast was something entirely different!” 


RESSING again, and a car purrs up and 
Franchot Tone comes to take her to dinner 
and dancing. Joan knows, as she goes out, that 
the columnists will have it all next day, with 
cracks about “thataway” and “‘romance”’ and 
“Doug’s successor.”” But she’s used to it—as 


used, that is, as one can get to that sort of | 


unprivacy. 

As they draw up before the Beverly-Wilshire 
and the car door opens, POW goes a camera 
flashlight, and Joan and Tone have been 
photographed by a candid camera. Another 
one pops as they step into the hotel. Joan 
knows that when the picture comes out—un- 
posed, unretouched—that she’ll look exactly 
like one always looks on a picture of that kind, 
and wonders how long the public will continue 
to believe she’s beautiful and glamorous, with 
pictures like that being taken by the dozen. 

Well—dinner and dancing. And eventually, 
home. 

And maybe, an hour after she drops off to 
fitful sleep, the ultra-ultra-private telephone by 
her bedside rings. This is not the private phone 
to her house, but a secondary private phone, 
the number of which is supposed to be very, very 
secret. Joan, knowing that only two or three 
most intimate friends have that number, wakes 
and answers. 

And it’s a newspaperman! With a question 
about a rumor that she and Doug are recon- 
ciling and leaving for China, or something 
equally silly! ‘‘ How did you get this number?” 
asks Joan, half bewildered, half angry. “Oh, 
we have ways,” says the newspaperman, and 
Joan knows that tomorrow for the eleven 
millionth time, it seems, she’ll have to have the 
phone company change all her numbers again, 
so she’ll have two or three days of freedom from 
impertinent telephonings! 

And so to sleep, if any. 

And if you think that’s one bit exaggerated, 
you’re wrong. If anything, it’s mild, com- 
pared to one of Joan’s days. And it’s not Joan 
alone—I just picked Joan because she’s one of 
scores. 

There’s not a movie star in Hollywood who 
doesn’t, day in and day out, have the same 
routine of unprivacy! 

“Go away from it,” you suggest? First, they 
can’t. They have to stay in Hollywood and 
work. 

When they’re not working, they can go 
away, ot course—but not from it. Their faces 
are their fortunes, but at the same time they’re 
their doom when it comes to privacy-seeking. 

No matter where they go, they’re bound to 
be recognized—and unprivacy away from 
Hollywood is even more determined than in 
cinemaland! I could tell you a thousand 
tales ... 


ON a train, to New York, in the dead of 
night. A small-town stop. A rapping on 
the window of her compartment, and Joan 
raises the shade. 

And there on the platform is half the 
population of the town calling to her. 

They’d been tipped off that she was on 
board, and the grinning porter had pointed out 
her compartment window. 


hands, signed books. On the same trip she 
stepped into a New York store, bought a five- 
hundred-dollar feather boa. By the time she 
came out, word had spread. The sidewalk was 
crowded. Joan had to literally fight her way to 
her car at the curb. By the time she got there, 
the boa had been plucked like a chicken for 


So she got up, | 
stepped out on the platform in negligée, shook | 
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Up-to-date women will be delighted to 
obtain one or more of these new, non- 
leakable perfume containers. Easily filled, 
occupying very little space and avail- 
able in six attractive colors, they readily 
become a highly welcome accessory to 
milady’s handbag. 

To get yours, just send your name and 
address with the top of a LINIT package 
and 10c (to cover cost of wrapping and 
postage) for EACH perfume container 
wanted...using the convenient coupon 
printed below. 


LINIT in your BAT 


will give you a new sensation and make 
your skin feel as soft as a rose petal... 
immediately. To enjoy this marvelous 
LINIT Beauty Bath...merely dissolve 
half a package or more of LINIT in your 
tub and bathe as usual...using your fa- 
vorite soap. Then...feel your skin...de- 
lightfully smooth and silky. LINIT is so 
economical that you should at least give 
it a trial. Let results convince you. 
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JUNE BREWSTER, LOVELY R.K.O- SCREEN STAR 


Make your &yes 
ENTICING 


EASY ° THRILLING - NEW 


@ Dark, heavy lashes curtain your 
eyes with glamour and mystery. 
You can have such lashes. . . if you 
follow the beauty secret of movie 
stars! Use Winx, the NEW type 
mascara that makes lashes look 
caressingly soft .. . and enchanting- 
ly long. 

Winx is easy to apply—not too 
thick; pleasant to use—néver smarts. 
Best of all, it can’t smear, smudge or 
fleck off . . . as ordinary mascaras so 
often do. Even tears won’t affect 
Winx. 

Men—even those who dislike 
“made up’ girls—are charmed by 
the natural beauty of Winx. It never 
looks coarse or “beady”. 

Use it and see for yourself... 
today. Two forms—Liquid Winx, 
waterproof... Cake Winx, in a smart 
compact. 

And... to make your eyes doubly 
seductive, use Winx Eye Shadow. It 
is smooth, not greasy, and comes in 
five subtle shades. 


WIN 


“AWoman may Marry 
whom She Likes! 


—said Thackeray. This great 
author knew the power of wo- 
men—better than most women //f 
do. Men are helplessinthehands ]/}'} 
of women who really know how /f}: 
to handle them. You have such//!'% 

powers. You can develop and use them to win a 
husband, a home and happiness. Read the secrets 
of “Fascinating Womanhood” a daring book which 
shows how women attract men by using the simple 
laws of man’s psychology. 

















Don’t let romance and love pass you by. Send us | 
only 10c and we will send you the booklet entitled | 


“Secrets of Fascinating Womanhood”—an inter- | 


esting synopsis of the revelations in “Fascinating 
Womanhood.” Sent in plain wrapper. Psychology 
Press, Dept. 4-K, 585 Kingsland Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Men, women, girls with gray, faded, streaked hair. Shampoo | 


and color your hair at the same time with new French dis- 
covery ‘‘Shampo-Kolor,’’ takes few minutes, leaves hair 
soft, glossy, natural. Does not rub off. Free Booklet. 


Monsieur L. P. Valligny, Dept. 43, 23 W. 30th Ste, N. Y. 


roasting! And scores of fans had feathers from 
Joan’s boa as souvenirs. 

Oh, I could fill this whole magazine with 
stories— 

—about the girl who called Nils Asther at 
three A.M. to tell him she’d read an item that 
he had a cold and if he’d spread hot camphor 
oil on it, it’d help. Or the matron of Beverly 
Hills who called up his press-agent and ordered 
Nils, in evening dress, for a dinner at her home 
at eight, and how much would it cost?—of how 
stars can’t shop in person, but send agents be- 
cause (1) they are mobbed and (2) unscrupu- 
lous shop proprietors boost prices for them! 
—of how stars’ automobiles, recognized 
by unusual color-jobs, or monograms or 
license cards, are half stripped by souvenir 
hunters!—of how, on the day after the papers 
printed news of Robert Montgomery’s baby 
being born at the Cedars of Lebanon hospital, 
that hospital’s visiting crowd suddenly tripled 





|or more, and every one of them asks to be 
| shown the Montgomery baby!—of how Holly- 


wood believes the rumor that the nurses of the 
foremost physicians are paid to tip certain 
columnists off to when a star or star’s wife 
expects a blessed event! 

—of how ex-servants, ex-friends, babble to 
reporters the most inviolable secrets of a star’s 
personal life!—of how Clark Gable’s ex-wife, 


a Hollywood voice coach, told about her life as 
Mrs. Gable—of how certain of Garbo’s ex- 
admirers told intimate things about her—of 


how honeymoons become personal appearance 
tours, marriages become publicity expeditions! 
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—of a million and one other unprivacies of the 
stars. 

I could tell of how John Barrymore, ill in 
bed, listened to an argument under his sick- 
room window between his gardener and two 
insistent women who’d crashed his gates and 
intruded on his place, until his nerves cracked 
and he leaped half-naked to the bedroom 
balcony and screamed at them until they fled 
in terror. Or of how John Gilbert was hounded 
from one night cafe to another one night when 
he and a girl friend wanted a bit of privacy, 
and how they couldn’t find it anywhere but in 
Gilbert’s own home at last, at four A.M. And 
then Gilbert, having found privacy, got so 
bored by not having other people around, that 
he called up a press-agent at that ungodly hour 
to come over and keep them company! (But 
that’s another story..—and even of how a 
photographer actually took pictures of Marlene 
Dietrich’s underwear to settle the question of 
what she wore under her mannish suits, mas- 
culine beeveedees or feminine fripperies! 


OH! could tell you scores and scores of such 
things. But they would be repetitious. And 
probably you’d get sick and tired of reading 
about them and say: 

“Well, what of it? These stars get thou- 
sands of dollars a week, don’t they? It’s be- 
cause they are so famous that we want to know 
all about them! So why should they kick . . .? 

And maybe you’re right. 

And maybe not. 

But who wants to be a goldfish? 
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Come on, you movie devotees, here’s an interesting spelling game. By 
starting from any letter in the above square and moving to the next adjoin- 
ing letter in any direction, up, down, right, left or diagonally, the last names 
of thirty-four men and women movie stars can be found. How many do 


you find? 


Perhaps you will discover more. 


We’ve spelled “Page,” for 


example. Note the arrows. Let’s go! The list of stars whose names are 


hidden here will be found on page 118. There’s no prize. 


But, like 


you work a jig-saw or crossword puzzle, you play this for the fun of it 
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The Last of the 


Veteran Showmen 





| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 ] 





they have spoken it not. Every stand-in 
must learn all the lines and do all the bits of 
business. Which sends them screaming into 
the front office for more money. If they’re 
going to act, they want pay for it. 

Every extra becomes a bit player, to say 
nothing of a raving maniac, before it’s over. 
For instance, if Freddie March said to Claud- 
ette Colbert in a scene from “The Sign of the 
Cross,” “I will not succumb to your charms, 
and tell that to your leopards,” why at least 
ten blocks away in the last row of the mob, 
one extra must say to another, “Thinketh 
thee not the Empress is a two-timing mama, 
oh Roman olive vendor in the market place?” | 
Or words to that effect. And with gestures, 
mind you. Always with gestures. 

“When I was with Mansfield” is a favorite 
line with Cecil.. Production is halted twenty- 
seven times a day with executives prancing up 
and down the studio hallways and New York 
bankers tearing out their rapidly graying hair 
while Cecil “is with Mansfield.” Just to show 
how innocent little incidents work, that little | 
matter of Cecil once being with Mansfield has | 
already cost Paramount $250,000 in delayed 
production. And if they could find out who 
this Mansfield guy is and where, they’d sue 
him instantly. 





URING the making of “This Day and 
Age,” he yelled at the astounded mob of 
high school boys, “‘ When I was with Mansfield, 
we acted. Really acted. If Mansfield said, 
‘The mob muttereth,’ weimmediately muttered | 
‘rumba, rumba, rumba, rumba’.”’ 
“Yes, Mr. De Mille,” piped out a lad in | 
the front row, “ but I never learned the rumba.” | 

Like a flash, the four assistants sprang to 
the tottering director’s side while the coins 
rattled viciously. 

It is very difficult to distinguish a director 
from the rest of the people about on an ordi- 
nary set. “Whichisthedirector?” one invari- 
ably has to ask. They dress as ordinary busi- 
ness men. Their voices are low, their manners 
mild, their instructions more casual than de- 
liberate. Their one and only assistant is never 
obvious. There are no flashing jewels to 
match colored underwear, no clattering of gold 
pieces, no megaphones, no loud speakers, no 
caps on backwards. They are scarcely aware 
of visitors. 

But not so Cecil. No one ever need ask 
just who is the director. No one could pos- 
sibly mistake him for anything but the master 
supreme of all he surveys. As on a pedestal 
he standeth and looketh on his work and seeth 
that itis good. Orrotten. As the case may be. 

About him flutter his assistants. His light 
dauber, his megaphone carrier, his “finder” 
carrier and his microphone toter. All Cecil’s 
own inventions with patents applied for. 


a 


"THE light dauber stands at this angle and 
thatangle. Watching for the slightest object 
that may do a bit of gleaming out of turn. 
For instance, if he thinks a door knob may 
glisten a bit too brightly in the reflection of 
an arc light, he immediately runs forward, 
never walks or strolls, mind you, but runs 
and daubs the door knob with paint. If this 
still doesn’t help, he’s liable to daub the arc 
light. And has even been known, when occa- 
sion demanded, to daub the extras. 

Then there’s the megaphone carrier. This 
instrument passed out of movies with the com- 
ing of Al Jolson in “The Singing Fool,” but not 
with Cecil. Strapped firmly to the wrist of 
an efficient young woman is the megaphone. 
And there she sits or stands or lies practically 
prone. Every time De Mille sits or stands or 
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F YOU could measure light as easily as 

you count eggs, you would make sure 

that every lamp you use bears the 
monogram. 


The simple fact is this: Inferior “‘bar- light you pay for. Always ask for Edison 


gain’’ lamps use the same amount of cur- 
rent as good lamps. But they give less 
light, blacken quickly or die too soon. 
They make you pay for light you do not 


get. 
There’s one sure way of getting all the 


MazDA lamps. They are made by General 
Electric, give all the light that can be ob- 
tained for the current consumed, and make 
electricity an even more economical serv- 
ant, Edison MAZDA Lamps are identified by 
this monogram on the end of the bulb. 


General Electric manufactures lamps for all lighting purposes ....lamps for home lighting and decoration, 
automobiles, flashlights, photography, stores, offices and factories, street lighting and signs. Sunlight lamps, 
too. General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Diseover it 
tonight in one 
shampooing! 


CONSTANCE CUMMINGS 
POPULAR STAR 


A treasure hunt—in your hair! Hidden 
there is something precious! Loveliness un- 
dreamed of; a sparkling radiance that .is 
YOUTH — key to popularity, romance, 
happiness! 

You can revive this charm tonight. Just 
one Golden Glint Shampoo will show you 
the way. 

No other shampoo like Golden Glint Sham- 
poo. Does more than merely cleanse. It gives 
your hair a “tiny-tint”—a@ wee little bit—not 
much—hardly perceptible. But what a dif- 
ference it makes in one’s appearance. 25c at 
your dealers’, or send 10c with coupon for 
sample and letter of special advice. 


—————— J. W. KOBI Co. 
630 Rainier Ave., Dept. K, Seattle, Wash. 
I enclose 10c for sample of Golden Glint Shampoo. 
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Address 
City 
Color of my hair: 
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| lies practically prone. There is no telling from 
| what position he may wish to scream through 
the megaphone at an extra on the ten yard 
line. And no one can say she isn’t right there 
when the master feels a bit of yelling coming on. 

Directly on the other side, the microphone 
carrier, a sturdy lad, sits or stands or lies 
prone. In case Mr. De Mille wishes to hurl 
blasphemy on the bewildered head of a dumb 
struck extra on the sixty yard line, the “mike” 
will be on an exact level with his mouth. 
Waiting and set. 

The three lying there together (and the lion 
shall lie down with the lamb) on the set, sur- 
veying a scene from the ground, is one of the 
sights to which they should really run ex- 
cursions. In no other part of the globe can 
such a cozy and intimate little group be found. 
Cecil, his megaphone carrier and his “mike” 
carrier. Flat on their stomachs and a hey 
nonny, nonny. 

The “ finder,” a little instrument which looks 
like an opera glass and is used to spot out 
extras who are not emoting according to Mans- 
field, is carried in a leather case strapped about 
the shoulder of the script girl. The only mem- 
ber of the entire De Mille assembly who is 
called upon to perform two duties at once. 
“Scripting” and “finder carrying.” 










LE a visitor enter yon stage door where 
Cecil works and the first assistant director 
groans. The groan is relayed to the second 
assistant who, in turn, relays it to the third. 
It is then sent on to the fourth. 

They know that once more production is to 
be halted as soon as Cecil gets his baby blue 
peepers on the awe-struck visitors. For Cecil 
invariably puts on a show that fairly stuns 
them with its fury. 

He’ll center out one person, usually a flea- 
bitten, down-trodden extra in the background, 
for his vitriolic attack. He is going to show 
these visitors from Pittsburgh that the old 
maestro is still maestroing. 

He’ll scourge the amazed extra with words, 
shrivel him with burning sarcasm and wither 
him with frosty, hoary epigrams. 

“Get off my set,” he’ll scream in $5,000 
worth of fury. The coins in his pocket going 
it like mad. “Get off this lot. Never let me 
see your face again.” 

Shamed, and practically bleeding from his 
crucifixion, the extra will rise to his feet and 
start off. 

‘Here, here,’”? De Mille will shout, ‘‘where 
are you going? Sit down.” 

He hadn’t even seen the extra as an indi- 
vidual. He was merely putting on a De Mille 
production for the benefit of the guests. If 
the extra only knew it, he had been singled out 
for a grand part. 

He'll look at the extra, his brows drawn to- 
gether in bewilderment. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with that guy?” he’ll mutter. “Started to go 
off the set for some reason. What’s he want 
to do, hold up production?” 


URING the making of “The Sign of the 

Cross,” the press were invited to witness the 
Christians being devoured by lions. Mr. De 
Mille was notified of the visit and all had been 
going well. Several Christians had been torn 
to bleeding shreds and Cecil was happy. Sud- 
denly he spied the press entering the arena. 

“And who,” he dramatically demanded, “are 
these people?” As if he didn’t already know. 

“The press, Mr. De Mille,” he was told. 

“Oh, yes. The press. Well, well!” And 
that was all that was needed. He had the 
audience he loved. For two hours not one 
scene wasshot. Hescreamed at Freddy March. 
He screamed at Claudette Colbert. In tears 
of rage they left the place and had to be coaxed 
back. He stormed. He raged. He did every- 
thing but act on the trapeze and ride a horse 
bareback in pink tights. 

The other companies and directors got wind 
of it and called off production to witness the 
| performance. For miles around people heard 
| of it and came running. He was marvelous, 
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was Cecil. Even Mansfield himself would have 
envied him that performance. 

And then the climax was reached. 

Far on the last tier of the arena, he spied, 
with the aid of his finder, of course, an extra 
girl whispering to another while he was giving 
instructions. Ah, hah! Here was his meat. 
“So,” he screamed in his nasal, high-pitched 
voice, “our little movie is unimportant, is it? 
Well, we’ll just discontinue our little movie 
while you two girls finish your talk. Or no, 
better yet, we’d all like to hear what you have 
just said.” 


H's words fairly dripped with sarcasm. 

“*Come here, to the center of the arena,” he 
urged, ‘“‘and tell us all the very interesting 
thing you were saying.” 

The extra quivered and turned white. 

‘Either come forward,” Cecil demanded, “‘or 
get off this lot. And stay off it.” 

In fear and trembling, the poor wretched 
girl crept forward. 

“All right now, here’s the microphone. Tell 
us all what you were saying. We’re all inter- 
ested, I’m sure.” 

“Tt’s too embarrassing.” The girl hung her 
head in shame. 

“Speak the truth or leave,” De Mille tor- 
tured his victim. 

Slowly the girl lifted her lips to the loud 





speaker. “TI just said I wondered when that 
bald-headed was going to let us go to 
lunch.” 


For a moment there was a deadly silence. 

Suddenly De Mille threw back his head. 
And roared. He loved it. 

“This bald-headed is going to let you 
all go to lunch this minute,” he said and patted 
the girl on the back. 

The most remarkable thing about this tyrant 
De Mille is his ability to take it as well as dish 
it out. He loves all sorts of criticism. And 
cherishes every bit of fun that is poked at 
him. He repeats it to all his friends. He’ll 
cut out every line and every drawing that de- 
picts the ridiculous in this old master of the 
movies. 





NE night the company all sat in the pro- 
jection room viewing the day’s rushes. 

“Who shot that scene?” Cecil screamed, 
leaping to his feet. 

“T did, sir,” a cameraman said. 

“Leave this room,” he stormed. ‘Never 
let me see your face again. You’ve shot that 
whole scene from the wrong angle. You’re 
fired. Get out.” 

And the cameraman rose and departed. Into 
the land of Canaan, no doubt. 

“Too bad about the cameraman being fired 
that way,” someone said on the set the next 
day. 

Oh, he wasn’t really fired,” an assistant 
director said. ‘There he is over there at work. 
Why, De Mille’s been firing that guy every 
night for ten years, but he’s never lost a day’s 
work yet.” 

And there’s his habit of changing people’s 
names. At the drop of the hat, he’ll change 
every player’s name from the leading lady 
down to the merest extra. 

“Say,” someone said jestingly one day, “‘let’s 
get J. Pierpont Morgan to play the big ‘busi- 
ness brain’ in De Mille’s picture.” 

“Naw,” was the reply, “De Mille would 
only want to change his name.” And De 
Mille went about telling the story on himself 
for weeks. 

For all his tantrums and didos his co-workers 
cling to him. Giving him their undying loy- 
alty. No matter how fiercely they may grumble 
among themselves, no one else dare criticize. 
They are always willing and even anxious to 
go back to him. 

Yes, through the years from yesterday, he 
has come. And survived. From an age when 
directors were gods on their Olympus, hurling 
defiance at producers and mortals. He still 
stands on his peak, commanding his slaves 
below. The only real survival from the days 
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What color nails at 


of the glamorous old Hollywood. The last of | 
the Great Showmen. Still directing ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” with Eva going to heaven with 
the Christians and the bloodhounds skipping 
o’er the Red Sea. 

Perhaps the best story ever told on De 
Mille is a true one. Cecil and his prop men 
and assistants had gone to look over a loca- 
tion. He stood on the shore and looked at the 
sea. Dramatically he surveyed it while two 
bums lay on the beach and watched him with 
interest. 

Turning his back to the sea he surveyed the 
barren stretch of land. ‘‘ Here,” he said, with 
a sweeping gesture, ‘I want a city. Behind it 
I want towering mountains.” 

“‘Let’s get out of here,” one bum said to the 
other, his eyes wide. 

“No, wait,” said the other. ‘‘I want to see 
him walk on the water.” 





He Granted Life 
On a Door-Step 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40 ]} 





aman. From early in the morning until late 
at night, his labor was unceasing. 

He built the fire before dawn, did the chores, 
and at seven he was at labor in the field. And 
all this at an age when other children were 
crying for their parents. He was eleven years 
old. 

His newly adopted mother weighed three 
hundred pounds, and suffered from dropsy. 
The disease irritated her, and as a consequence 
she followed the ancient instinct—when in 
doubt, whip a homeless child. 

When the heavy lady became angry, which 
was often, the future Wallace Ford was forced 
to go to the arms of nature and cut his own 
switch. 

Once, in the middle of a very successful 
thrashing, the switch broke. 

Oliver Twist, asking for more porridge, 
caused no more consternation. 

The dropsical lady’s massive dignity 
crumbled. The broken whip fell from her 
trembling hand. She wept. 

That night, when her son came home, the 
weeping mother told him what had happened. 

To save the family honor, the son was forced 
to cut a much larger and stronger switch with 
which to whip the boy. 

His body turned black and blue, and became 
so tender that wearing his few clothes caused 
him pain. 


OM, the son, and the whipper, was almost 

as large as his mother. 

The orphan boy’s suffering under the whip 
touched him so, that he, Tom, and not the 
boy, went to a revival meeting and got re- 
ligion. 

The boy often thought that Tom was insane. 
But that was of no importance in a sparsely 
settled country, except to the boy. 

The superintendent in charge of the Home, 
traveled yearly over Canada to see how “his 
boys” were getting along. 

He asked Sammy Jones if he was happy, and 
Sammy, properly coached by his adopted rela- 
tives, and in fear of a whipping, told the super- 
intendent that he was very, very happy, and 
that he went to school every day, instead of 
working like a slave. 

“T just love Mrs. Newton and Tom,” he 
added. 
Thus, again, the angels in heaven smiled in 

pity at the lies of an orphan boy. 

These people, I blush to say it, were Irish. 
They taught Sammy Jones to hate the King 
of England, and to pray for Ireland. | 

As it made no difference to either the King, 
Ireland or Sammy, the boy, feeling that to 
avoid a whipping was much the better part of 
valor, did as he was told. 











the Casino? 


At the Central Park Casino in New York: MISS 
KATHARINE MOSS, in white crinkled crépe with 
smart accents of brown mink and Coral nails. MISS 
FLORENCE ROOME, in black ciré satin and deep 
Ruby nails—very elegant. MRS. MARSHALL 
MacLEOD — exquisite in candy pink satin, soft 
blue fox and delicate Rose nails. 


N the smarter midnight-to-dawn clubs, 

just try to find a really smart evening 
frock without its accent of tinted finger 
nails. 

No modern girl needs to be told twice 
that Variety in Finger Nails simply multz- 
plies allure. What you can do with it is 
wicked — delightfully wicked — that’s 
what it is! 

Take Cardinal nails with a black-as- 
midnight gown, and any minute you may 
find all the attractive young men getting 
positively serious. And just try to get off 
the dance floor, in case you have one of 
those new green frocks made extra-appeal- 
ing with Coral nails. 

In fact, there’s an utterly devastating 
shade of nail polish for any color or shade 
of gown you’re wearing, day or night. But 
be sure you get Cutex. 

Cutex owes its 7 grand shades to the 
World’s Authority on the Manicure. And 
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ALL SHADES! 
| 








it goes on smoothly, never cracks or 
peels. Now, don’t get caught out at a 
house party or anywhere this fall— 
without the complete range of Cutex 
colors. At all stores. 


For the complete manicure use Cutex 
Cuticle Remover & Nail Cleanser, Polish 
Remover, Liquid Polish, Nail White 
(Pencil or Cream), Cuticle Oil or Cream 
and the new Hand Cream. 

NortHam Warren, New York, Montreal, London, Paris 





Cut ™X (Canada, address Post Office Box 2320, Montreal) 
T enclose 10¢ for the new Cutex Color Wheel and gen- 
erous bottle of Cutex Liquid Polish in the shade I 


have checked: [J Natural (J Rose 1 Coral Oj Cardinal 
O Ruby 








NortTHAM WARREN, Dept. 3Q10 
191 Hudson Street » New York, N. Y. 
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CORNS 


and Sore Foes selieed at Once 


THIS IS THE 


MEDICALLY 
SAFE 


SURE WAY ! 





QUICKLY REMOVES CORNS 


Relief from pain is yours in one minute with 
Dr.Scholl’s Zino-pads and the corn or callous 
quickly removed! The cause is also ended 


preventing corns, sore toes, blisters or other 


discomforts from new or tight shoes. These 
thin, cushioning, protective pads soothe and 
heal like magic. You get double value now 
in every box at no extra cost. Ask for this 
safe, sure relief at your drug, department or 
shoe store today! 


a S cholls 


Zino- -pad: is GS 


Put one on—the 





INEXPENSIVE 
certainly .... not cheap 
Ace Combs with their smooth, 


rounded, even teeth are best 
for those who know the import- 


li. li, dl, i, li li 





ance of being well groomed. 


e ACE? 
COMBS: 


American Hard Rubber Company, New York 











Brushes Away Gray Hair 
Keeps Permanent Wave 


Now you can really look years younger. With an ordi- 
nary small brush you just tint those streaks or patches of 
gray back to your natural shade—whether blonde, brown 
or black. It is so easy to do—at home—-with Brownatone. 
Over 20 years’ success. Guaranteed harmless. Active color- 
ing agent is purely vegetable. Does not coat the surface— 
actually penetrates the hair. Defies detection. No tell- 
tale, flat ‘‘dyed’’ look. Cannot affect waving of hair. 

No need to guess. Cut a lock of hair from your head 
and apply this famous tint. If Brownatone does not give 
your gray, streaked, dull, or faded hair its natural color, 
youth and luster, your money back. Only 50c. All druggists. 

















NOW/ THE 





ZIP EPILATOR-—IT’S OFF ake IT’S OUT 
PERMANENTLY DESTROYS HAIR 





In two years came the boy’s first challenge 
to life. He was thirteen years old. 

The old lady became more ill than usual. 
Her son went many miles for a doctor in the 
middle of a raging blizzard. It lasted two 
days. 

The monotony of the howling wind drove 
the woman frantic. To pass the time, she or- 
dered Sammy to get a switch. Sammy was in 
no mood for such trifles. He refused. 

“When my son comes home you’ll get it,” 
the woman screamed. 

Sammy still remembered the last whipping. 

He ran away. 

As he reached the railroad station he saw, 
through the whirling blizzard, Tom and the 
doctor driving toward the home of Mrs. New- 
ton. 


HE trudged on to the railroad station in 
silence. 

It was locked until a few minutes before the 
train arrived. With half frozen feet and numb 
body, the boy waited outside. 

When the train came in, he told the con- 
ductor of his plight. He wanted to go to 
Winnipeg. 

The conductor, and may the Eternal Book- 
keeper write his name in the Book of Gold, put 
him on the engine. He pushed coal down the 
tender for the fireman. 

Engineer and fireman shared their lunch 
with the runaway boy. Thus, all in a night, 
| supreme kindness was shown to the lad who 
| had been abandoned on the door-step, of all 
| places—a Home for Girls! 
| When the train reached its destination, the 
| engineer took the orphan boy tohishome. The 
next day another phase of life opened for him. 

There was a strike nearby. The strike- 
breakers needed some one to run errands for 
them, so they engaged the innocent Sammy 
Jones. 

He worked for a few weeks, when the con- 
|ductor, who had not forgotten him, secured 
'for him a job as callboy. His duties were to 
| go to the homes of different trainmen and tell 

them when they were to report for duty. 
After six months of this work he was eligible 
for a pass to Winnipeg. 

His money soon gave out in Winnipeg. He 
| worked at odd jobs; a soda fountain clerk, a 
| page boy in a hotel. He was too small to be a 
| bell boy. 
| Later, he met the night watchman. of a 
| theater. They soon became friends. 

{ It was the night watchman’s job to pick up 
'the discarded programs. Soon the boy did 
that, and other work for him. 











RELIEVED of different duties, the watchman 
managed to punch the clock each night, be- 
| tween drinks in the green-room with old cro- 
|nies. The boy was allowed to sleep in a dress- 
ing-room. 

A stock company played at the theater. Its 
director was later to become famous in the 
films as Theodore Roberts. 

If this were a novel, I might°write that 
| Roberts took an interest in the boy. Alas, I 
| cannot. 

Sammy Jones relieved another boy as usher 
two nights a week. He thus earned fifty cents. 

Roberts moved on to fame and glory in 
Hollywood, and was succeeded by Wilson 
Hummel. In the meantime, Sammy Jones be- 
came a regular usher. 

The curse of a tawdry ambition seized him. 
He dreamed of becoming an actor. 

After much pleading, when “Under Two 
Flags” was put on, the director allowed the 
boy to walk on the stage in the part of a 
soldier—as atmosphere. 

As a soldier, he was supposed to look per- 
spired and dirty. Instead, he came on the 
stage, clean as George Arliss in the part of an 
ancient snob. 

The boy’s cleanliness so impressed the di- 
rector that he was given a permanent place in 
the theater—as usher. 

Reduced to mutton when he so much wanted 
| to be ham—his heart was broken. 





When he was fourteen, he placed a Bishop 
in the local critic’s seat, and lost his job as 
usher. 

He is next heard of as sleeping on a pool 
table at night, and learning to be a barber in 
Moler’s Barber College by day. He quit the 
college before graduating. Wisely deciding 
that life was more varied as hobo than barber, 
he took to the road. 

At a water tank eighty miles from Winnipeg, 
he met a vagabond who had two ambitions— 
to avoid work, and return to America to see 
his mother. She lived in an Iowa town. 

He joined forces with the vagabond and 
changed the course of his life. 

Many harrowing experiences followed. 

The man was killed before half the journey 
was over. 

Sammy Jones took a last look at his dead 
comrade, and went on to tell the mother of the 
end to which her son had come. 

The dead vagabond’s name had been Wal- 
lace Ford. It was all he had left in the world. 

Sammy Jones took it. 

When he reached the town he found that the 
mother had died at approximately the same 
time as her son. 

He remained, living as best he could, a 
flunky in a restaurant, a hanger-on at the 
local theater. 


HEN times became too hard, he joined 

the navy, for the duration of the World 
War. Looking about him after his enlistment, 
he naively asked where his ship was. Upon 
learning that it was still far out at sea, that he 
was fifteen hundred miles from the ocean, and 
that he might not be called before the war 
ended, he took a job as short order cook in a 
restaurant. He immediately cooked a meal for 
himself, and burned the next meal he cooked. 
Being promptly fired, he again hung about the 
theater. 

Back and forth between jobs as dishwasher, 
busboy and other menial work, he shifted, 
while all the time he was absorbing the tech- 
nique of acting. 

Tiring of restaurant work, he secured an old 
guitar and played and sang for all who would 
listen. 

At last, he gave up all desire for future work 
that did not pertain to acting. 

Slowly, but surely, in many stock companies 
over the land, he learned more of his chosen 
work. This company would fail, that com- 
pany would release him, but still he persisted. 

A leading man became temperamental. Ford 
took the réle, made good, and quietly de- 

manded a contract which called for the same 

salary of two hundred and fifty dollars a week, 
which the temperamental leading man had re- 
ceived. 

The curtain was about to go up. The con- 
tract was refused. Ford played the first act. 
Still the contract was refused. He played the 
second act, and then emphatically refused to 
finish the third act without the contract. 

It was given. 

Now over the hurdle, years of success fol- 
lowed. His salary went to four hundred dol- 
lars a week. 

A chance came to play a leading part in 
“Bad Girl,” in Los Angeles, if he would cut 
his salary in half. 

Feeling that there might be an opening in 
films if he made good, he took the chance. 

There was. 


LARENCE BROWN, the director,saw him 
in the réle. He was given a part in films. 

He made good at once. 

He has since appeared in more than twenty- 
five feature pictures. 

His salary is now two thousand dollars a 
week. 

Even in a tale of fiction, it would be a far 
journey from a castaway baby on a door-step 
to a mansion in Beverly Hills. 

But all this happened—and strangely 
enough, the lad who made the journey is still 
unchanged. 

That, in Hollywood, is the great miracle. 
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They Save Teeth | 
Now in a New Way 





“If I Could Start 
Over Again” 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 ] 


you can work up to something better. I also 
learned that the more bitter the pill you have 
to swallow, the stronger your throat is after 
you’ve swallowed it. 

“Then the next pill won’t be quite so hard to 
get down. 

“That same lesson I’d hope to learn all over 
again, if I were seventeen. 

“T had to learn to take what Fate passed out 
—and I was fortunate to learn the lesson early 
in life. 

“Tf I had a daughter or a young friend, I’d 
tell her to do what came her way to do, the 
best she could, and get the benefit of having 
gone through the ordeal.” 


RENE DUNNE leaned forward in her chair, 

and spoke slowly, searching words to express 
this double-jointed thought of hers: “I would 
do two things, prepare for the future and 
against the future. 

“T’d prepare for the future by equipping my- 
self for the endurance test this profession in- 
variably develops into, and against the future 
by turning to a profession that assures a re- 
ward that can never be taken from its fol- 
lowers. 

“Only,” and she smiled, 
decision long before I was seventeen. 
I'd stick to it. 

“Tn preparing for the future I would go in 
for swimming—all kinds of swimming. Id 
love to be a marvelous swimmer, and then I 
would have the physical stamina needed for 
this endurance test we call life—and for the 
strenuous grind of my profession. 

“Tt doesn’t take one long to learn that 
Hollywood’s craze for athletics is really a 
matter of keeping fit and of offsetting the 
wear and tear of hard weeks at the studios. 
So I would do a great deal of swimming. 

“Then I would adopt an intensive program 
of study—to prepare mentally for the future. 
I would establish firmly in my mind the con- 
viction that a little intelligent thought and 
study in my teens would save me a lot of hard 
work and disappointment later. 

“The time to guarantee your future success 
is between the ages of fourteen and twenty, I 
firmly believe. 

“Certainly it is if you are coming into our 
profession. 

“And now, about preparing against the 
future. 

“Surely the last three years have proved to 
all of us that we can lose anything material 
that we accumulate—no matter what our 
worldly goods may be. 

“Not only in this profession, but in every 
other profession, trade and business, people 
have lost their positions, their savings and even 
their personal belongings. I wouldn’t dare say 
how many of my friends have been robbed of 
fame, position and wealth in the last few 
years. 


“Td make my 
Then 


WOULD prepare against the future by 

turning to something that would pay me in 
satisfaction and pleasure, as well as in money. 
I would stick to my music and work to be a 
great pianist. 

“Then, as an artist, most of my reward 
would be in accomplishment—in things that 
could never be taken from me. 

“T know musicians who so love their pro- 
fession that their worldly possessions mean 
little to them. 

“Although the world paid them well for 
their art, they put little stock in their income 
or their accumulation of worldly goods. 

“They worked for the love of their work, 
not for the financial returns it would bring. 
Naturally, they were glad to have the money 








They End the Film 


Countless people are now cleaning 
their teeth in a new way. And mod- 
ern dentists all over America are urg- 
ing other people to join them. 

The old ways proved inefficient. 
As millions know, they failed to pre- 
vent tooth troubles. Despite the 
tooth brush, tartar, decay, and pyor- 
rhea constantly became more com- 
mon. 

Some years ago the reason was 
discovered. It lies in a film—a slimy 
film—which constantly forms on 
teeth. 

That film gets into crevices, 
hardens, and stays. It resists the 
tooth brush, and most tooth troubles 
are now known to be due to it. 


The film is what discolors, not 
the teeth. It combines with other 
substances to harden into tartar. It 
holds food particles which ferment 
and form acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth tocause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it.They, 
with tartar, are among the chief 
causes of pyorrhea. 

After years of research, a way has 
been found to combat it. Able au- 
thorities have proved this fact by 
adequate clinical tests. 

For general use the method is 
embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And we supply a special 
tube to all who ask, so the millions 
may quickly know it. 


Let It Convince You 


The Pepsodent results are quickly 
apparent. After a few days’ use you 
will never forget them. 

The basis is a special cleansing 
and polishing material. Its object is 
to remove film, then to retard its 
accumulation. 

Some cleansing materials remove 
film but scratch enamel. Others are 
safe but too soft to be effective. 
That fact made the development of 
the ideal material seem impossible. 

But, after 13 years, the ideal ma- 
terial was developed. It is accepted 
as one of the truly great discoveries 
of the day. This new material is 
unique in film-removing 
power. But it is twice as 
soft as those commonly 
used in tooth pastes. Thus 
it is ABSOLUTELY safe. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Safe for both children and adults. It 
is this discovery that makes 
Pepsodent entirely different in both 
formula and result. 

Years have been spent by dentists 
in proving the value of this product. 

Now we urge all people to prove it 
by a home test. 

Please send the coupon below for 
a special tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
film. See how teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. Act now. 


-—----- ee NED 


Free —10-Day Supply 
THE PEPSODENT Co. 

Dept. 1110, 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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When in 
LOS ANGELES 
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Dance 
WITH THE STARS at the | 


WORLD FAMOUS 
“Cocoanut Grove’ 


of 


The AMBASSADOR 
HOTEL 


“Where the World meets 
Hollywood and Hollywood 
meets the World...” 


The center of Smart Movie 
and Social Life of Southern 
California. 


Every outdoor sport 
available at this 
great hotel. Rates 
lowest in years. 























B. L. FRANK 
Manager 











Miss BLONDE 


-.. want to be Mrs.? 


OF COURSE you do! Then 

don’t let dull, faded 
blonde hair spoil your 
chances. Use Blondex, the 
special blonde hair sham- 
poo, that safely brings back 

. all natural gleaming 
beauty. Prevents darken- 
ing, too. Contains no dyes 
—no injurious chemicals, 
Gives new life to scalp. A 
million delighted users. 
Now Blondex comes in the 
new, inexpensive 25¢ size. 
At all good drug and 
department stores. 








Ss % Fifth Avenues 


Newest Sensation 
O ett 


Just think of having a beautiful ornament at- 
tached to your bag which cleverly conceals 
nickels and dimes! Be the first to wear 
Changette, the latest, smartest novelty of 
exquisite beauty and usefulness, 

IT’S NEW AND DIFFERENTI 
Your friends will rave about it! No more 
fumbling in your bag! There’s always change at your 
finger tip for bus, carfare or phone! 

Comes in 6 attractive colors with handsome jewel to 
match your bag, or clothes: black, brown, blue, white, 










red and silver. Just pin a Dollar Bill to this adver- 
tisement and mail TODAY, mentioning color wanted. 


S WANTED! make ones deter 


CHANGETTE, Inc., 565 Fifth Ave.. 913, New York. N. Y. 


MENTAL HAPPINESS 


DO YOU SFEK IT? 


Have happiness in yoo Fete! make new 
friends; change che aspects of your life. Use 
the unknown creative powers of your mind. 
Let the Rosicrucians send you a FREE COPY 
of ‘‘The Wisdom of the Sages’’. It tells how 
you may learn to MENTALLY DOMINATE your 
conditions. Address Friar K.W.W. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


(A.M.O.R.C.) CALIFORNIA 

















and made the most of it—but money was the 
smallest part of their reward. . 

“Hard times could not rob them of their 
reward—for they were prepared against the 
| future. 
| ‘To them their country homes or cars or 
| clothes were only homes, cars and clothes, not 
| their life’s blood and the net of all their 
efforts. 


= I. have learned that there is no such 
| thing as absolute security in regard to a 
| position, to fame or to worldly goods—that the 
| only things which cannot be taken from us is 
| that which is a part of us. 

“So, that’s why I’d prepare against the 
future, as much as for the future.” 

“T’d turn my whole efforts to overcoming 
shyness,” says Sally Eilers. ‘‘I would put 
that ahead of everything else. 

“Maybe you wouldn’t think so now, but I 
used to be so shy I was terrified at the thought 
of meeting strangers. Because of my fear of 
meeting people I lost a lot of valuable time 
when I should have been getting acquainted 
and getting ahead. 

“Finally one of my friends was good enough 
to tell me that unless I learned to meet and 
talk to strangers I could never get anywhere 
in life—and proved it to me. 


“T) IGHT there and then I determined to 
meet people—and to stop worrying about 
what they thought of me and being so miser- 
ably self-conscious. 
‘Almost from that moment on things began 


to break for me.” 
Elissa Landi says she would ask her mother’s 











autographing thousands of copies of PHOTOPLAY Magazine. 
inimitable vocal hesitation was broadcast through amplifiers over the Fair 
grounds. If you were at A Century of Progress and you did not get your 
copy of PHOTOPLAY autographed by Roscoe, as did Director Jack Sulli- 
van, extreme left, and Director George Jesske, just back of Dorothy, 
or see these four busy making a motion picture, then you were gypped 
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advice about her career, and then take it. 
Indeed, that is what she actually did do, and 
says she has never regretted following that 
advice. 

Says May Robson: 

“Td make up my mind to live my own life, 
even if it meant the choice between the one 
man and my work. 

“Perhaps my background did not fit me for 
the part of wife. 

“My father was a navy officer and when I 
was a small child our family traveled from 
Australia to England, stopping at various 
ports, and later I was sent to school in Brussels, 
Paris and London. 

“The varied background of my upbringing 
proved a great stimulation to my ambition— 
and was probably responsible for my resisting 
the romantic impulse that usually leads young 
girls into domesticity. I had seen too much of 
the world to settle down as the wife of any 
man. 


Bi broke me up at the time, to have to 
make a decision between the theater and the 
young man I was in love with, when the com- 
pany prepared to go on the road—but [I still 
say that if I had to do it over again I’d de- 
termine my own life.” 

So it all seems to boil down to this: First, 
know what you want to do. 

Second, face things squarely and don’t look 
for the easiest way out. 

Third, follow your own inclinations. 

Fourth, give the best you have and bravely 
take what comes your way. 

‘inally, prepare against the future as well 
as for it. 


Lots of excitement at the Chicago World’s Fair. That famous stutterer, 
Roscoe Ates, and his charming daughter Dorothy created a great stir by 


Roscoe’s 
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Two Queens were 
Born in Sweden 





[| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 | 


throne, surrounded by her counsellors of state | 
and representatives from every country in the | 
world, and took the oath as king of Sweden. 

(It is strangely coincident that Garbo began 
her career of dramatic queen when she was 
about eighteen.) 


Shortly after Christina’s coronation, she | 


wished to abdicate. But she reigned for nearly 
ten years before she “set herself free,” 
phrased it. The abdication ceremony was 
even more dramatic than the coronation. 


When the moment came for Count Brahe to | 


take the crown from her head, he refused to 
do it. The queen rose gallantly to the occasion 
and took it off herself. Then she threw off her 
royal mantle, which was immediately torn into 
a thousand pieces by those present for sou- 
venirs. Sounds somewhat like a Hollywood 
premiére, doesn’t it? And this scene will be 
one of the most spectacular in the picture. 


ANP now comes that portion of the queen’s 
life, which Garbo will delight to play. 

After the abdication, Christina left her pal- 
ace on horseback, disguised as a man. She 
rode for Denmark, her gun slung over her 
shoulder, a red scarf worn in the Spanish 
manner, and her pistols at her side. 

The Queen of Denmark, curious to meet 
Christina (who did not like her and who had 
refused to see her) disguised herself also, but 
as a servant, and waited on her at a country 
inn. All through the meal, Christina talked of 
nothing but the stupidity and wickedness of 
the Danish queen. 

“Tt serves her right,” was her only remark 
when told of the identity of the “‘waitress,”’ but 
there are strong suspicions that she knew it all 
the time. 

Another prank Christina played would have 
had serious results had it been discovered. Dis- 
guised as a young cavalier, with a black wig, 
big hat and high boots, she visited a Jesuit 
monastery, a place no woman had ever set foot 
in, chatted all afternoon with the monks, and 
departed greatly pleased with herself. 

She was Christina—unique and unassailable. 
And Garbo, unique and unassailable, will play 
her. Can you imagine anyone else in the rdéle? 

“She had a magnetic charm,” writes Mac- 
kenzie about Christina, ‘“‘which she could exert 
to the destruction of all criticism, and her sense 
of the stage never failed her. Sometimes she 
could not resist making grimaces at the crowd, 
and a favorite trick was to make a lightning 
change of clothes in her coach, queen to cavalier 
and vice versa.” 

She amused herself every day at a certain 
hour by gathering her entourage about her and 
listening eagerly to the latest bits of gossip 
about herself; the more exaggerated they were, 
the more she enjoyed them. Garbo reads 
avidly everything that is written about her. 


HERE are, however, two great differences 

between Garboand Christina. Christina was 
short, a trifle dumpy, and quite dowdy. Her 
shirts never quite met her skirts, and her wigs 
were always awry. And she loved people 
around her, the more the better. 

Garbo is ‘tall, slim, and always well dressed. 
And her dislike of people about her amounts 
almost to a phobia. 

There was a tremendous uproarat Christina’s 
abdication. A great surge of sorrow caught the 
country. ‘Keep your crown on your head!” 
the people of Sweden implored. 

And now that rumor has it that “Queen 


as she | 





VOICES IN THE DARK 
49 











JENNY, DEAR...NOT 
QUITTING NOW ? 
THEY’RE PLAYING 
OUR SONG 


HAVE A HEADACHE. 





|! WONDER WHY SHE 


SORRY, BUT]...ER... 


PERHAPS LATER WE... 


JENNY’S INSIDE CRYING. 
WOULDNT DANCE WITH HIM? WARNING. HOW D/4F4ERENVT 


MY GUESS IS “B.O”” } SPECIALLY MADE TO END "B.O,” 
IT’S A CRIME SUCH | 
A SWELL FELLOW IS ) 
CARELESS AT TIMES 


|| LATER 


MAYBE SOME FRESH AIR WILL 
FIX ME UP. CAN’T HELP FEELING 
LOW —__ JENNY’S “HEADACHE” 
SOUNDED SO FISHY. SHE WAS 
{ | FULL OF PEP AT 
| FIRST. SHE’S TIRED 
OF ME _THAT'S 
ALL! 

































NEXT DAY 


DIDN’T TAKE ME LONG TO 
GET LIFEBUOY AFTER 7HAT 


IT IS! YOU CAN TELL IT’S 











"“B.O.” GONE _ partners for life! 


OH DARLING, THEY’RE 
NOT STOPPING SO SOON ! 


NEVER MIND, JENNY SWEET, 
WE'LL BE DANCING TOGETHER 
FOR YEARS TO COME ! 








Christina” will be Garbo’s last gesture as 
Queen of the Screen, so do we cry, “ Keep your 
crown on your head, Garbo.” 

The Queen is dead! Long live the Queen! 








| WOULON'T DARE) / | ALWAYS USE 
)S RISK “B.0”...1 /| LIFEBUOY, TOO. 
OBJECT TO IT AND IT'S DONE 


SO MUCH IN 
OTHERS 





OU can’t condemn “B.O.”’ in others— 
unless you play safe, yourself. Bathing 
with Lifebuoy i is a delightful habit, anyway. 
Its lather is soft, creamy, luxurious. Leaves 
you feeling fresh as a daisy— pores purified, 
freed from every trace of “B.O.”’ (ody odor). 


Your complexion freshens 
Lifebuoy deep-cleanses face pores of clogged 
impurities—clears and freshens cloudy skin. 
Wash with it nightly—gain the omen radi- 
_ __antly lovely complexion 
Lifebuoy’s 
quickly-van- 

ishing, hy- 
gienic scent 
promises you. 





|R 


WE DO OUR PART 
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SIX BEAUTIFUL COLOR 
PORTRAITS OF 
POPULAR FILM STARS 


Six—for only 15 cents 


Not ordinary pictures, but attractive reproductions made from the 
original color pastelles by Earl Christy. 


We have selected the six poses illustrated above and have reproduced 
them in color on good quality stock. Sheet size of each picture 
57x47". They will be supplied unmounted suitable for framing 
or mounting in your collection book. 


This choice selection includes the following stars 


GRETA GARBO CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
NANCY CARROLL NORMA SHEARER 
JANET GAYNOR JOAN BENNETT 


All six pictures for only 15 cents 


WALT PRODUCTS 


155 E. Walton Place CHICAGO, ILL. 


WALT PRODUCTS, 
155 E. Walton Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find 15 cents for which send me the six portraits of movie 
stars printed in color, as per your advertisement. 


PH-10-33 
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How Many Lives 
Has Del Rio? | 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60 ] 





their crafts, who does not even claim to be a 
judge of well-written scripts—took the offer. 
And is sure she will make good. 

For a simple reason that can be written in 
one word. 

Clothes. 

Yes, sir, that’s it—clothes, the one thing 
she claims to know right down to the ground, 
or the skin, or wherever it is that clothes have 
their foundation. Also the one thing she never 
has been allowed to exploit on the screen. 


JX private life, she has been at various times 
the best-dresSed woman of Mexico City, the 
court of Spain, the cities of Paris and Holly- 


| wood. 


When she was sixteen, Patou designed a 
creation of emerald velvet and named it the 
“Dolores.” That was in Paris. 

“And on the screen, I have worn nothing 
that cost over thirty-five cents a yard and 
never much more than a yard at that. In 


| ‘Bird of Paradise’ it was half a yard. How 





can woman look beautiful for thirty-five cents?” 
she demanded. 

One of those strange anomalies of pictures. 
By far the majority of our feminine headliners 
came from homes and were reared upon expe- 
riences where thirty-five cents was a high price 
for dress materials. Few of our so-called best- 
dressed women knew anything about clothes 
until studio designers trained them. But Do- 
lores, the one who has known from childhood, 
has been covered with rags and ballyhooed as 
one who could best wear thirty-five cent cot- 
tons. 

When Edwin Carewe first brought her to 
Hollywood, she pleaded with him, in her few 
imperfect words of our language, to be allowed 
to take publicity pictures in her own imported 
wardrobe. Her press-agent, Harry Wilson, 
added his plea. But Director Carewe shook 
his head. To show her as she was might spoil 
the illusion of the ragamufiin child he intended 
to make her. 

Since “‘Ramona” netted four million profit 
and “Resurrection” almost as much, Eddie 
Carewe may have been wise. He was protect- 
ing, perhaps, his half of those profits—as well 
as United Artists’. 


HEN she went with Joseph Schenck, she 

pleaded to do “‘ Mata Hari” or some other 
sophisticated production in which she could 
show the world herself as she is—a woman of 
beauty, figure and the ability to enhance both 
by proper gowning. 

“But that is not your type!” Mr. Schenck 
exclaimed. ‘You must be poor; wear cot- 
ton—” That terrible picture, ‘‘The Bad One,” 
resulted. 

She pleaded with David Selznick at RKO- 
Radio. His words paralleled Mr. Schenck’s in 
meaning. “Bird of Paradise” resulted. 

Fortunately, “Bird of Paradise” was suc- 
cessful at the box-office at a time when box- 
office successes were a rarity. 

Dolores’ popularity in Spanish speaking 
countries is stupendous, and “ Paradise” told 
a story through pictures. Natives did not need 
to understand the dialogue to understand the 
picture. 

Her success in that production brought more 
than a hundred offers. In each one she would 
have been a native girl in cotton! But for 
once, Dolores stood firm. ‘No picture in 
which I cannot choose my own story!” 

After eight months, Merian Cooper asked 
her why. He undoubtedly reminded her of 
what had happened to other women who had 
been likewise insistent. Then she told him her 


story. 
“‘For seven years I haven’t been able to con- 
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vince anyone that I should wear clothes—after 
my entire life has been devoted to a study of 
clothes. 

“Tt wish I had the money in the bank I have | 
spent on them. I do not want to wear exotic | 
clothes. I want to be very, very fashionable. I 
want to show fashion through architectural 
lines. 

“My face is clear cut, not soft. It is definite | 
with high cheek bones. I have no baby blue | 
eyes or fluffy hair. I am fitted for the archi- | 
tectural in clothes. I do not want to wear the | 
ruffles and puffs so common today. | 

“T want to show women how they can design | 
clothes architecturally to fit the way they are | 
themselves architecturally molded. We all have | 
our own architectural lines, you know, like | 
houses. As houses are furnished to conform | 








with the style of the architecture, so we should 
be dressed to harmonize with it. 

“I do not wish to subjugate the story to | 
clothes, but I do want to mold clothes taste 
with the help of a good story. I will not make | 
another in which only rags are demanded.” —| 
H ER arguments were made in perfect English | 

from which accent has almost entirely 
disappeared. Dolores has been studying 
English for seven years. 

When she had finished, Producer Cooper 
gave her control. Her first will be ‘‘ Dance of 
Desire.” 

Studio designers will not see her. She will | 
design most of her costumes with the aid of 
international dressmakers whom she chooses 
from Hollywood, New York or Paris. 

At last, Dolores Del Rio has carte blanche 
with someone else’s money to develop a dream 
which originated when Eddie Carewe first 
brought her to this country. 

She will not wear flowers unless those flowers 
are designed from ‘‘modern” fashions. Archi- 
tecturally matching flowers, if you please. 

Her accessories, also, will show the modernis- 
tic trend—which, by the way, her husband, 
art director Cedric Gibbons, has helped to make | 
famous. 

Sophistication, modernism and fashion will 
be the keynote of this new Del Rio. | 
What will the world say when it sees her as 
she is in life, as one of the most smartly gowned 

women of all nations? 

Only time can answer! The world is curious 
in its reactions. Veterans like Edwin Carewe, 
Joseph Schenck and David Selznick felt it 
meant doom to remove her from ashes to 
castles, even though they knew her private life | 
had always centered about castles. 





GHE is confident. You should have seen her 
face, the other day, when she led leading man 
Joel McCrea into the gallery for publicity pic- | 
tures. He was in tails; she in svelte, sleazy, 
form-fitting white satin. She was radiant; 
joyous; like a young girl just released from a 
restraining boarding school. The last time 
they had had pictures taken together, each 
had been in an half-yard of cotton for “Bird 
of Paradise.” | 

“He looks better, too. Now, my leading 
men will have a chance to show how handsome 
theyare. This is the first time in seven years—” 

She knows that by all the laws of Hollywood, 
she should be looking for bit parts or cooking 
for her husband by now. But here she is with 
a completely new life—the first of her own 
dictating. If zt should fail— 

Well, she can always return to rags. There 
seems to be no end to the professional lives of 
Del Rio. 








What’s new in 
Hollywood Styles? 
Seymour 
tells you on pages 61-66 
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| At the Office... where neatiess and dispatch 
| are indispensable. With Eden’s Wave handy, the 
is assured ... because it is a perfect 
hair groom. For “dispatch” Eden’s Wave is just 
| the thing .. 
nose, and darn near as quick. 


“neatness”’ 





For the Autumn Week-End... when 


golf and tennis and riding whip your locks into 
a good imitation of Medusa, use Eden’s Wave as 
| a hair groom. Pat it on sparingly and run a comb 
through your hair. Eden’s Wave will keep your 
wave in place so well that even your horse might 
say: how can she be so boisterous and yet so neat? 











At Home... instead of the wet messiness of 
ordinary shampoos, try the ease and simplicity 
of Eden’s Wave, the glorious liquid dry shampoo 
that dry cleans your hair and scalp. With Eden’s 
Wave you don’t wash away your permanent... 
you preserve and deepen it. 





. it’s as easy to use as powdering your Z Us, ) Ny 
Vf 0 





For that Exciting Date... when you need 
that “right from the hairdresser” look to make 
a big impression, use Eden’s Wave. It enhances 
the loveliness of your hair and gives you a per- 
fectly groomed appearance. It makes last month’s 
permanent look like yesterday’s. And there’s no 
wet messiness, no colds for fall and winter. 





Eden’s Wave is unique. It is the only “four-way” 
hair preparation for sale in the smart shops. 
Primarily, Eden’s Wave is a liquid dry shampoo. 
It cleans the hair and scalp thoroughly... yet 
simply and quickly. It is a tonic...it conditions 
the hair and scalp, makes and keeps it healthy. 
It actually deepens and preserves a natural or 
permanent wave. As a hair groom made especially 


for women of discrimination, it uncovers and emphasizes the hair’s natural 


beauty. But above all, Eden’s Wave has one priceless virtue. . 


. when you 


use it, you know your hair is and looks its loveliest. 


HOUSE OF EDEN, Inc., 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 


Kindly send me your booklet on Eden’s 
| Wave, the glorious dry shampoo. 








EDEN’S=—= 
WAVE 


i AT YOUR FAVORITE DRUG 
OR DEPARTMENT STORE 
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BY THE DAY, 
MONTH OR YEAR 


at the 
SHERRY-NETHERLAND 


+- 


A residence of quiet, private-home 
charm...individually decorated rooms 
and theadvantages of Sherry-Netherland 
service. Tower apartments, and suites 
of one to four rooms. Boudoir dressing- 
rooms, serving pantries. Fifth Ave. at 


59th St. on Central Park, New York. 

















PROTECTOR 


“Your heart’s desire’ 













tennis, motoring 
or the beach. 
Order No. 500. 
Price 50c 








piece form fitting 
net cap. Ties under 
chin. No. 300. Price 25¢ 


eft:The DON-A-NET. Adjust- 
able snaps add comfort and 
convenience, No. 200, Price 50¢ 
DONA Products are the original, su- 

rior wave protector. Medium and 
lon sizes in pastel colors: Blue, 
Green, Apricot, Orchid, Pink, also 
Brown and Black. If not found at 
DO ‘AN ET it snapson Beauty Shop or Store, use coupon. 
pawmu=C OUPON----SEND STAMPS OR COIN: 











Name 

Address 

City. State 

Number. Color Med. Large 





Name of Your Store. 


LDONA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





San Diego, California 











‘Moles 


HOW TO REMOVE THEM 
Asimple, home treatment—25 
years success in my practice. 
Moles dry up and drop off- 
Write for free Booklet. 


WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124-D Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 








: | companies and regiments! And 


: | come by Hollywood’s golden lure. 


| 


The original 3- | 
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Screen Memories From Photoplay 


HE war was at its climax 

when our issue of October, 
1918, went to press, and how it 
stalked through our pages! Anita 
Stewart doing war gardening on 
her estate—several pages of pic- 
tures showing screen personal- 
ities in the service—Dorothy 
Dalton and others “adopting” 


we told that war-time coal short- 
age had forced producers to com- 
plete the transfer of all film- 
making from New Jersey to 
Hollywood. 

In our wonderings over what films would be 
like after the war, we worried particularly 
about comedy. We thought the possibilities 
in slapstick and custard pies exhausted, and 
said the comedy of the future would use pos- 
sible though funny situations of real life. 
Within the month, Charlie Chaplin’s “Shoulder 
Arms” was to enlarge our notions of comedy; 
but now we said the best future comedians 
would be like Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew. 


UR issue of October, 1923, 

made it plain that the com- 
ing winter was to be a fruitful 
season for new stars, many of 
whom became leading luminaries 
of the “‘pre-talkie” days. Most 
of them came from the stage, 
which by now had been over- 





| Among the recruits were Mary 
Astor, beauty contest winner, 
and Billie Dove, late of the Fol- 
lies, and now to be one of Tom 
Mix’s leading ladies! 

Other and longer established 
kings and queens of the coming era were in 
notice, too—particularly Gloria Swanson. 
Folks had been wondering whether Pola Negri, 
imported that spring, would dethrone Gloria; 
but we said Gloria was “burning them up,” 
and would have the best chance of her career 
in “Zaza.” At the same time, we told how 
separate appearances at the same party made 
it plain that the Negri-Chaplin engagement 
was most definitely “off.” Constance Tal- 








Anita 
Stewart 





Billie 
Dove 


15 Years Ago 


Here’s a good one! Consider- 
able space was devoted to the 
question—“ Will Mary Pickford 
Retire?” Think of that—then 
of what she did in the following 
fifteen years! 

Another odd one—the story of 
Bill Hart playing a hard-boiled 
sailor, Shark Monroe. Still 
another: David Warfield, of stage 
fame, turned down $5,000 a day 
to do a film version of “The 
Music Master.” It seems that 
big money was current then, as 
in 1929. 

The outstanding marriage we chronicled was 
that of Francis X. Bushman and Beverly Bayne. 

While there was no selection of “best” films 
in those days, we waxed enthusiastic over 
Harry Morey and Betty Blythe in “ All Man,” 
Mildred Harris and Lew Cody in “For Hus- 
bands Only,” Kathlyn Williams in ‘We Can’t 
Have Everything,” Olive Thomas in “Toton,” 
and Elsie Ferguson in “The Danger Mark.” 
On the cover, Marguerite Clayton. 


10 Years Ago 


madge wrote usan article explain- 
ing, now that she was divorced 
from John Pialoglou, what kind 
of man she wanted. Yes, of 
course—he must be a “good” 
bad man, strong and silent—but 
with a sense of humor! 

Then, as though recognizing 
the “milestone” character of the 
season, we had an article telling 
how the first decade of serious 
effort in movies had ripened the 
art of the Talmadge sisters, Char- 
lie Chaplin, Doug Fairbanks, 
Gloria Swanson, Mary Pickford. 

Our current history of the movies told how 
an exceptionally cloudy winter, back in 1909- 
10, had forced producers to California. 

Leading pictures: Marion Davies in “Little 
Old New York’’; Norma Talmadge in “Ashes 
of Vengeance”; George Arliss in “The Green 
Goddess”’; a galaxy of stars in “Hollywood”; 
Gloria Swanson in “Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife”; 
Francis McDonald and Andree Lafayette in 
“Trilby.” Alla Nazimova on the cover, 


9 Years Ago 


OUR months before, un- 

thought of—now ‘‘sound pic- 
tures” and their results were all 
over our issue of October, 1928! 
Among those whose ‘“nexts” 
were to be “talkie” were, John 
Barrymore, Harold Lloyd, Paul- 
ine Frederick. Lupe Velez was to 
get a real start in Griffith’s ‘‘The 
Love Song,” with an Irving Ber- 
lin ditty written for her. 

Casualties, too — stars being 
dimmed already! Emil Jannings’ 
next was to be a “‘sound picture” 
but not a “talkie” —a distinction 
much heard then. What it meant was, an 
accompaniment of sound effects, but no speech. 
Emil could not learn English—so ere long we 
saw him no more. 

Another casualty with a different end to the 
story. Nils Asther, we reported, was “tired of 
mass production methods ””—longed for the in- 
timacy of Swedish production. We know bet- 
ter now since Nils, master of English, made his 
great comeback not quite two years ago. An 








Emil 
Jannings 


interesting footnote to it all—we 
told that the chance to sing had 
swung the decision with Ramon 
Novarro. He would not forsake 
movies for the priesthood. 

Judge Ben Lindsay explained 
Hollywood divorces as a case of 
being too highly emotional folks. 

The second installment of Joan 
Crawford’s life story told of 
leaving a home behind a Kansas 
City laundry to join the chorus. 
We reviewed the acknowledged 
“last picture” of Pola Negri’s 
career. 

This was the season when Janet Gaynor’s 
“7th Heaven” and “Street Angel” were sweep- 
ing the country. Best (silent) films: Marion 
Davies, “The Cardboard Lover”; Dolores 
Costello, George O’Brien, ‘Noah’s Ark’; 
Dolores Del Rio, “Revenge”; Thomas Meigh- 
an, “The Mating Call”; Billie Dove, Paul 
Lukas, ‘“‘The Night Watch”; Fred Thomson, 
“Kit Carson.” In sound, Al Jolson, ‘The 
Singing Fool.” Cover: Evelyn Brent. 





~~ 





~~ 
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Addresses of the Stars 


Culver City, Calif. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Paramount Studios 


Walter Abel 
Brian Aherne 
Judith Allen 
Lona Andre 
Richard Arlen 
George Barbier 
Mary Boland 
Grace Bradley 
Kathleen Burke 
Burns and Allen 
Maurice Chevalier 
Claudette Colbert 
Gary Cooper 
Ricardo Cortez 
Buster Crabbe 
Bing Crosby 
Marlene Dietrich 
Patricia Farley 
W. C. Fields 
Frances Fuller 
Cary Grant 
Shirley Grey 
William Harrigan 
Verna Hillie 
Miriam Hopkins 


Roscoe Karns 
Jack La Rue 
Charles Laughton 
Baby LeRoy 
Carole Lombard 
Barton MacLane 
lredric March 
Herbert Marshall 
Four Marx Brothers 
Jack Oakie 

Gail Patrick 
George Raft 
Lyda Roberti 
Charlie Ruggles 
Randolph Scott 
Sylvia Sidney 
Alison Skipworth 
Sir Guy Standing 
Kent Taylor 
Helen Twelvetrees 
Evelyn Venable 
Mae West 
Dorothea Wieck 
Toby Wing 
Elizabeth Young 


Fox Studios, 1401 N. Western Ave. 


Vera Allen 
Heather Angel 
Lew Ayres 
Warner Baxter 
Irene Bentley 
John Boles 
Clara Bow 

El Brendel 


Henrietta Crosman 


Florence Desmond 
James Dunn 

Sally Eilers 
Norman Foster 
Preston Foster 
Henry Garat 
Janet Gaynor 
Lilian Harvey 


Roger Imhoff 
Miriam Jordan 
Victor Jory 
Howard Lally 
William Lawrence 
Philip Merivale 
Jose Mojica 
Ralph Morgan 
Herbert Mundin 
George O’Brien 
Will Rogers 
Raul Roulien 
Sid Silvers 
Harvey Stephens 
Spencer Tracy 
Claire Trevor 
June Vlasek 


RKO-Radio Pictures, 780 Gower St. 


Robert Benchley 
Gloria Blondell 
Bill Boyd 

June Brewster 
Bruce Cabot 
William Cagney 
Chic Chandler 
Dolores Del Rio 
Richard Dix 
Irene Dunne 
Betty Furness 
William Gargan 
Wynne Gibson 
Hale Hamilton 
Ann Harding 


Katharine Hepburn 


Benita Hume 
Dorothy Jordan 
Arline Judge 
Tom Keene 
Edgar Kennedy 
Francis Lederer 
Dorothy Lee 
Eric Linden 
Helen Mack 
Joel McCrea 
Gregory Ratoff 
Ginger Rogers 
Bert Wheeler 
Howard Wilson 
Robert Woolsey 


United Artists Studios, 1041 N. Formosa 


Ave. 


Eddie Cantor 
Charles Chaplin 
Ronald Colman 


Douglas Fairbanks 


Al Jolson _ 
Mary Pickford 
Gloria Swanson 


20th Century Studios, 1041 N. Formosa 


Ave. 


George Arliss 
George Bancroft 


Constance Bennett 
Constance Cummings 


Paul Kelly 


Fay Wray 


Loretta Young 


Columbia Studios, 1438 Gower St. 


Walter Connolly 
Donald Cook 
Richard Cromwell 
Jack Holt 


Tim McCoy 
Toshia Mori 
Jessie Ralph 
Dorothy Tree 


Hal Roach Studios 


Charley Chase 
Billy Gilbert 
Oliver Hardy 
Patsy Kelly 
Stan Laurel 
Dorothy Layton 


Lillian Moore 
Billy Nelson 
Our Gang 
Thelma Todd 
Oliver Wakefield 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 


Tad Alexander 
Elizabeth Allan 
Nils Asther 
John Barrymore 
Lionel Barrymore 
Wallace Beery 
Alice Brady 
Charles Butterworth 
Mary Carlisle 
Ruth Channing 
Mae Clarke 
Jackie Cooper 
Joan Crawford 
Marion Davies 
Marie Dressler 
Jimmy Durante 
Nelson Eddy 
Stuart Erwin 
Madge Evans 
Muriel Evans 
Clark Gable 
Greta Garbo 

C. Henry Gordon 
Lawrence Grant 
William Haines 
Russell Hardie 
Jean Harlow 
Helen Hayes 
Jean Hersholt 
Phillips Holmes 
Jean Howard 


Walter Huston 
Otto Kruger 
Myrna Loy 

Ben Lyon 

Jeanette MacDonald 
Margaret McConnell 
Florine McKinney 
Una Merkel 

Robert Montgomery 
Colleen Moore 
Polly Moran 

Frank Morgan 
Karen Morley 
David Newell 
Ramon Novarro 
Maureen O'Sullivan 
Earl Oxford 

Jean Parker 

Jack Pearl 

May Robson 

Ruth Selwyn 
Norma Shearer 
Martha Sleeper 
Lewis Stone 
Franchot Tone 

Lee Tracy 

Lupe Velez 

Johnny Weissmuller 
Ed Wynn 

Diana Wynyard 
Robert Young 


Universal City, Calif. 


Universal Studios 


Vilma Banky 
Vince Barnett 
Tom Brown 
Andy Devine 
Hugh Enfield 
Sterling Holloway 
Leila Hyams 
Buck Jones 
Boris Karloff 
June Knight 
Paul Lukas 
Mabel Marden 


Ken Maynard 
Chester Morris 
Charlie Murray 
ZaSu Pitts 
Claude Rains 
George Sidney 
Onslow Stevens 
Gloria Stuart 
Margaret Sullavan 
Slim Summerville 
Luis Trenker 


Burbank, Calif. 


Warners-First National Studios 


Loretta Andrews 
Robert Barrat 
Richard Barthelmess 
George Blackwood 
Joan Blondell 
George Brent 
Joe E. Brown 
Lynn Browning 
James Cagney 
Maxine Cantway 
Ruth Chatterton 
Bette Davis 
Claire Dodd 
Ruth Donnelly 
Ann Dvorak 
Patricia Ellis 
Glenda Farrell 
Philip Faversham 
Kay Francis 
Geraine Grear 
Hugh Herbert 
Arthur Hohl 

Ann Hovey 
Leslie Howard 
Alice Jans 

Allen Jenkins 

Al Jolson 

Ruby Keeler 


Guy Kibbee 
Lorena Layson 
Margaret Lindsay 
Marjorie Lytell 
Aline MacMahon 
Helen Mann 
Frank McHugh 
Adolphe Menjou 
Jean Muir 

Paul Muni 
Theodore Newton 
Pat O’Brien 
Edwin Phillips 
Dick Powell 
William Powell 
Edward G. Robinson 
Barbara Rogers 
Jayne Shadduck 
Barbara Stanwyck 
Lyle Talbot 
Sheila Terry 
Helen Vinson 
Juliette Ware 
Gordon Westcott 
Renee Whitney 
Warren William 
Pat Wing 


Lloyd Hughes, 616 Taft Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
Harold Lloyd, 6640 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 


Calif. 


Neil Hamilton, 9015 Rosewood Ave., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
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et : 


Mrs. Jim: “Oh, Mabel, that’s the song 
Jim sang to me so much after we were 
married. He was so proud of my hands! 
But he doesn’t sing it now—I don’t 
blame him. Dishwashing has certainly 
ruined my hands —rough, red old things!” 


. 












: — Le eS ae a 
Mabel: “Why, you poor lamb! Don’t yo 
know Lux in the dishpan will keep them 
soft and white? Ordinary soaps too 
often irritate your skin, hands get red 
and rough. Gentle Lux will give your 
hands a beauty bath three times a day!’ 


; Jim: “Look at those beautiful hands! 
What have you been doing to them?” 


Mrs. Jim: “A kitchen beauty treatment, 
Jimmie! I’m using Lux for dishes now 
and it keeps my hands white and soft!” 


for Dishes 


costs less than 


Fa day 

















“WE DO OUR PART” 
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MOVIE SWEETHEART 
BRACELETS 


THE VERY LATEST 





SOLID BRONZE ETCHED IN 
TWO-TONED GOLD EFFECT 


WITH PORTRAITS OF SIX 
PROMINENT HOLLYWOOD STARS 


Every movie fan will 

want one of these Only 35 cents each 
attractive bracelets. 

They are the wide band type with photographs of prominent 
Hollywood Stars etched right into the metal. Start the fad in 
your town or locality by being the first one to possess one of 
these beautiful bracelets. 

Don’t judge them by the low price we are asking for them— 
they are really very attractive as well as serviceable bracelets, 
and they are lacquered to maintain that beautiful gold-like finish. 


Just fill out the coupon with your name and address, and enclose 
35c in coin, stamps or money order. Your bracelet will be sent 
you by return mail. 


WALT PRODUCTS 
155 E. Walton Place CHICAGO, ILL. 


P.H.-10-33 
WALT PRODUCTS, 
155 E. Walton Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find 35¢ in .............. for one of your solid bronze 


movie star bracelets etched in two-toned gold effect with portraits of six movie 
stars. Send to: 


ereeeeeveee 





























Brief Reviews of 
Current Pictures 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 ] 


WEST OF SINGAPORE—Monogram.—An in. 
credibly dull story of oilin Malaysia. (April) 


WHAT! NO BEER?—M-G-M.—And not as much 
fun, either, as Jimmy Durante and Buster Keaton 
should yield as brewers. (April) 


WHAT PRICE DECENCY ?—Edquitable.—Don’'t 
bother; and keep the kiddiesaway. (May) 


WHAT PRICE INNOCENCE?—Columbia.— 
Parents Minna Gombell, Bryant Washburn, won't 
tell daughter Jean Parker the truth about sex, as 
advised by doctor Willard Mack; tragedy follows. 
A powerful sermon. (Sept.) 


| * WHEN LADIES MEET—M-G-M.—Unexcit- 


ing, but brilliantly acted. Ann Harding as wife, 


| Myrna Loy as menace, Frank Morgan, Alice Brady, 
|! Bob Montgomery. (Aug.) 


WHEN STRANGERS MARRY—Columbia.— 
A dull piece, offering nothing new, about why white 
men’s wives go wrong in the tropics. Jack Holt, 
Lilian Bond. (Aug.) 


oe WHITE SISTER, THE—M-G-M.—Helen 
Hayes and Clark Gable do beautiful work in 


| this story of a girl who, believing her officer lover is 
| dead, becomesanun. (May) 


WOMAN ACCUSED, THE—Paramount.—Co- 
operative authorship achieves a fumbling melodrama 


| with Nancy Carroll and Cary Grant. (April) 


WOMAN I STOLE, THE—Columbia.—Herge- 


sheimer’s ‘‘Tampico’’ done in Algeria. Big oil man 


| Jack Holt after Donald Cook’s wife, Fay Wray. 





Fair. (Sept.) 


* WORKING MAN, THE—Warners.—George 
Arliss at his delightfully suave best as a peppery 

old magnate who saves his dead rival's children from 

themselves. Bette Davisisthe girl. (June) 


WORLD GONE MAD, THE—Majestic Pictures. 
—A scrambled thriller, about crooked bankers who 
hire gangsters to avoid exposure; doesn’t click. (July) 


ZOO IN BUDAPEST—Fox.—Gene Raymond and 
Loretta Young love in the midst of savage perils. 
Splendid animal shots and beautiful photography. 
(June) 





NAMES 

Here is the complete list of 
thirty-four names that can be 
made from the letter chart 
appearing on page 106. 
Brook Page 
March Stone 
Raft Chase 
Baxter Hardy 
Boles Brown 
Nixon Fox 
Tracy Mix 
Dix Lukas 
Oliver Pitts 
Dove Dee 
Chaplin Brent 
Cantor Francis 
Fairbanks Lyon 
Daniels Marx 
Garbo Wray 
Huston Ayres 
Loy Woolsey 
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by Seymour 


Here is a list of the representative stores at which faithful copies of the smart styles 


shown in this month’s fashion section (Pages 61 to 66) can be purchased. 
write the nearest store for complete information. 


ARKANSAS— 


POLLOCK’s, 
FORT SMITH. 


DELAWARE— 


ARTHUR’S APPAREL SHOP, INC., 
WILMINGTON. 


FLORIDA— 


RUTLAND Bros., 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


ILLINOIS— 


MARSHALL FIELD & ComMPAny, 
CHICAGO. 


CLARKE & ComPAny, 
PEORIA. 


Owens, INCORPORATED, 
ROCKFORD. 


S. A. BARKER COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD. 


INDIANA— 


Wo tr & DESSAUER, 
FORT WAYNE. 

L. S. Ayres & Company, INC., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


ROBERTSON Bros. DEptT. STORE, INC., 
SOUTH BEND. 


IOWA— : 
M. I.. PARKER COMPANY, 
DAVENPORT. 


YOUNKER BROTHERS, INC., 
DES MOINES. 


MARYLAND— 


HocuscuHiLp, Koun & Company, 
BALTIMORE. 


MICHIGAN— 
THE J. L. Hupson Company, 
DETROIT. 
WURZzBURG’S, 
GRAND RAPIDS. 


THE STYLE SHOP, 
LANSING. 


MINNESOTA— 
THE DAYTON COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


THE FANDEL CoMPANY, 
ST. CEOUD. 


NEBRASKA— 
RupGE & GUENZEL Co., 
LINCOLN. 
NEW JERSEY— 


QUACKENBUSH COMPANY, 
PATERSON. 


NEW YORK— 
THE Morton ComPAny, 
BINGHAMTON. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
BROOKLYN. 


J. N. Apam & Company, 
BUFFALO. 


THE GortTON CoMPANY, 
ELMIRA. 


BLOOMINGDALE’S, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NORTH CAROLINA— 


J. B. Ivey & Company, 
CHARLOTTE. 


OHIO— 


THE A. PotsKy Company, 
AKRON. 


THE STERN & MANN Company, 
CANTON. 

THE JOHN SHILLITO CoMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. 

THE LINDNER CoMPANY, 
CLEVELAND. 

THE MoREHOUSE-MARTENS Co., 
COLUMBUS. 

THE RIKE-KUMLER COMPANY, 
DAYTON. 


THE Strouss-HiRsHBERG Co., 
YOUNGSTOWN. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 
Bowman & ComMPANy 
HARRISBURG. 
Watt & Snanp, 
LANCASTER. 


GIMbEL BROTHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JosEPpH HorRNE Company, 
PITTSBURGH. 

PENN TRAFFIC COMPANY, 
JOHNSTOWN. 


TEXAS— 
Levy Bros. Dry Goons Co., 
HOUSTON. 


Tue Wore & Marx Co., 


SAN ANTONIO. 


WEST VIRGINIA— 


CoyLe & RicHarDsoN, INC., 
CHARLESTON. 


DOMINION OF CANADA— 

THE T. Eaton Company, Ltp., 
CALGARY. 

Tue T. EATON Company, LTpD., 
EDMONTON. 

THE T. Eaton Company, L1p., 
HALIFAX. 

Tue T. EATON Company, Ltp., 
HAMILTON. 

Tue T. EATON Company, Ltp., 
MONCTON. 

THE T. Eaton Company, Ltp., 
MONTREAL. 

Tue T. Eaton Company, Ltp., 
SASKATOON. 

Tue T. Eaton Company, Ltp., 
TORONTO. 


THE T. Eaton Company, L7p., 
WINNIPEG. 
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Hollywood Fashions 


Shop at or 
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Thess a 


hispering 
CAMPAIGN 


7 W HO is she? Introduce me.” 
An eager greeting, one dance 
the brief thrill is over. 

Too bad, that she cannot hear the 
whispered conversations that would tell 
her the reason for her failure to “click” — 
underarm perspiration odor. 


and 





How inexcusable it is when it is so easy 
to keep the underarms free from all odor. 
With Mum! 

Half a minute is all you need to apply 
Mum. Use it any time, when dressing or 
afterwards. 

Mum is perfectly harmless to clothing. 
And it’s soothing to skin. You can even 
use it right after shaving the underarms. 
Remember, Mum simply prevents un- 
pleasant odor—not perspiration itself. 

Don’t risk your popularity. Be safe 
with Mum! 35e and 60c¢ at all toilet 
counters. Mum Mfg. Co., Inc., 75 West 
St., New York. 





WOMEN ARE GRATEFUL FOR THIS, TOO. 
Mum is a wonderful deodorant for sanitary 
napkins. Enjoy its protection in this way. 
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Famous Film Flops 
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Z 2 | of the players, technicians and producers of 
5 ‘- | pictures feel sure that the public is going to 

S$ like their creation. 
- 3 In short, even when a film is obviously a 
e = dud, it is only rarely that anyone, in the course 
w a| | of its filming, has courage or authority enough 
= ©| | to stop the slaughter and proclaim the whole 
eLOS ANGELES 7| | enterprise just a basket of over-ripe tomatoes. 
z{| | In most cases, the movie producers do not 
H 3 know whether they have a success or failure 
€RE is one hotel delib- 4 ~~ oe ty Saag og 
Sometimes two master minds get togethe 
erately planned to offer the and produce a failure. Mary Pickford and 
utmost privacy and luxury. Ernst Lubitsch would like to forget “‘ Rosita.” 
Its quiet dignity and atmos- After the success of “ Passion,” a foreign-made 
phere of refinement appeal | sensation starring Pola Negri, Mary decided 
to transients and residents | that Lubitsch must be brought to this country 
lik On Wilshire Boul to help Mary gain a little sophistication. _ 

enke. © Un wsnire Doule- “Passion” was the first great German movie 
vard at Commonwealth..... | to come to these shores and, after its successful 
convenient to everything. | showing, sophistication was in high demand. 
en ean ae Mary, who is a clever girl, had a little mental 
pet ciara of ae od lapse when she figured that a director who 
could do right by the smoldering Pola was just 
TL | the person to bring out the hidden allure in 
IOWN HOU F America’s Sweetheart. Lubitsch, too, had 
similar illusions, and ‘‘ Rosita’? was made with 
LOS ANGELES the best intentions in the world. Heralded as 
a new era in Mary Pickfordism, it soon 








flickered into oblivion. 

But Mary and Ernst, being stout-hearted 
troupers, went marching on. 

Nearly every director or star, no matter 
how successful, has some picture that started 
out with the hopes of winning PHOTOPLAY’s 
Gold Medal and ended up in the red, with 
dirty looks from the company’s auditors. Even 
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of your own and earn an income 
which will help the “‘old budget”. 


Be the first in your community 
to take advantage of this offer, 
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[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 73 ] 


that miracle man, Mr. Charlie Chaplin, once 
made a picture that never earned its celluloid. 

And yet that picture, ““A Woman of Paris,” 
is numbered among the great of the screen. 
Charlie, you may remember, wanted to be a 
director, and so he concocted a Parisian ro- 
mance about the figures of Edna Purviance 
and the then unknown Adolphe Menjou. The 
film was born too soon; the public wouldn’t 
face the fact that illegal love has its lighter 
moments. 

So Mr. Chaplin lost money; but the obscure 
Mr. Menjou was skyrocketed to fame and gold. 
The public, while condemning the morals of 
the episode, just adored the nonchalant way in 
which Mr. Menjou went to Edna Purviance’s 
bureau and, with the familiarity of custom, 
extracted a handkerchief. 


DIRECTOR like Cecil B. De Mille has to 

go out of his way to produce a failure, but his 
prestige as a box-office expert received a set- 
back when ‘‘The Godless Girl” went down 
for a loss. The film, purporting to show the 
abuses of reformatories, was too brutal, too 
harsh for public taste; especially for a public 
expecting only perfumed messages from Mr. 
De Mille. If the picture injured De Mille, it 
was still more harmful to Lina Basquette, 
since her hopes for stardom depended on her 
work in the title réle. 

De Mille, by the way, was started along the 
path of perfumed messages by the biggest flop 
of his career, ‘Joan the Woman.” This film- 
ing of the life and death of Joan of Arc failed 
completely—yet it sent its star, Geraldine 
Farrar, on to bigger film popularity, launched 
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Wally Reid as a box-office idol and vastly 
aided the De Mille career. Failures are as 
eccentric as lightning in their tricks. 

In the case of Eric Von Stroheim, you get 
another side of the story. Mr. Von Stroheim 
produces either great, flaming money-makers 
like “The Merry Widow,” or enormous, stu- 
pendous, hideous flops like “Greed” and “The 
Wedding March.” 

It is all a matter of indifference to Mr. 
Von Stroheim, and he captains a sinking ship 
with the same bravery that he guides a 
record breaker. 

“Greed,” for instance, with its powerful, re- 
pellent story, represented just about everything 
that the public did not want to see at the mo- 
ment. It was the sort of film that only a Von 
Stroheim—and a Viennese Von Stroheim— 
could love. Yeta benign Providence and a still 
more merciful studio allowed Eric to complete 
every one of its sixty-seven reels, in the vain 
hope that the public might give it a break. 


IRST NATIONAL’S “Kismet” came near 

being one of those three-quarter of a mil- 
lionfailures. Ifthere is one thing to which the 
American public seems splendidly indifferent 
it is Oriental splendor. Indeed, the astute 
Doug Fairbanks skated along the edge of a 
colossal flop with his ornate spectacle of the 
East, ‘The Thief of Bagdad.” Years later, 
radio and Walter Winchell were able to do 
more for the magic carpet than the redoubtable 
Doug with all his expenditures and camera 
tricks. 

Having turned out one of the great films of 
all time, ‘‘ The Covered Wagon,” James Cruze, 
the director, tripped with a crash when he 
tried his hand at whimsy in making “ Beggar 
on Horseback” in 1925. 

In fact, ‘‘Beggar on Horseback” brought a 
glittering directorial career to a momentary 
halt. 

Emmett Flynn was riding the directorial 
skies when be tackled the romantic film, “In 
the Palace of the King.” When he quit, over 
half a million had been spent, the screen had 
another super-flop, and Flynn’s career was 
wrecked for the time being. 

Paramount ran into one of those large, 
expansive failures when it pictured the biblical 
career of the Prodigal Son in ‘“‘ The Wanderer.” 
It cost a lot of money and did no one any good, 
least of all its principals, Greta Nissen and 
Willie Collier, Jr. 

Rex Ingram washed himself up as a director 
of importance in 1926 when he filmed Ibanez’s 
“Mare Nostrum,” at his French studios. It 
was too decadent for popular consumption. 

In 1927, the statuesque Maria Corda was 
imported to play the lady whose face launched 
a thousand ships, Helen of Troy. Alexander 
Korda built a $600,000 picture spectacle 
around Helen, but the film was just another 
noteworthy failure. The producers ended up 
with a wooden horse and a bad taste—and 
later Miss Corda went home disappointed. 


HEN a directorsuch as King Vidor makes | 
two “artistic failures,” he has to possess a | 


lot of come-back power to retain his place in 
pictures. “Hallelujah” still is looked upon by 
many as one of America’s finest films. But 
America, unfortunately for Mr. Vidor, did not 
give a darn about his study of the every-day 
negro life in the South. ‘The Crowd” was a 
conscientious, calculated close-up of big city 
mediocrity. But it didn’t get to first base as 
box-office entertainment. Vidor won praise 
with both of these films but he had to make a 
“Street Scene” to prove he still had the box- 
office punch. 

“Wet Parade” bordered upon the edge of 
being a classic flop. It made the mistake of 
straddling the prohibition question at the very 
moment that America had made up her mind 
to be wet. 

And, of all things, it had a prohibition agent 
as a hero. 

So you can see what a fine chance it had for 
success. 
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can be yours .... with Marchand’s 


There is something magical in lovely 
light hair. It fascinates men. Long 
ago the golden-haired beauty of the 
Lorelei enchanted the sailors of the 
Rhine. Today the blonde draws men 
to her side—with irresistible power 
it seems! 

How magical—yet how real is the 
lure of light hair! Make it yours! 


Be one of the girls who enjoys good 
times, marries well and stays young 
looking. MARCHAND’S WILL 
HELP! 


If your blonde hair has darkened, 
bring back youthful color. Mar- 
chand’s makes the change skillfully 
and evenly—like nature at work 
again, giving back your birthright of 
light pretty hair. 

If hair has always been dark and 


drab—let Marchand’s modern magic 


beautify it. Marchand’s will impart 
a shade you'll like, one just suited 
to your beauty. Many shades of 
blonde, chestnut or auburn are pos- 
sible. 

Some people may wonder at your 
new-found loveliness—but the secret 
will be yours! No need to go to 
hairdressers. Easy to do yourself. 
Complete directions on bottle for 
successful results. 


Make Dark Hair on Arms and 
Legs Invisible!— 

with Marchand’s. The quick, inex- 
pensive way to make limbs look at- 
tractive. 

IMPORTANT—For the right re- 
sults, get the genuine. Be Careful 
of substitutes or imitations. See that 
the label spells— 


MARCHAND’S 
GOLDEN HAIR WASH 


IF YOUR DRUGGIST CAN’T SUPPLY YOU—GET BY MAIL 





For a_ regular-sized 
bottle, fill in coupon, 
mail with 45c (coins, 
money order or 
stamps) to C. Mar- 
chand Co., 251 W. 


19th St., New York eee 





City. 














Casts of Current Photoplays 


Complete for every picture reviewed in this issue 


“ANOTHER LANGUAGE”—M-G-M.—From 
the play by Rose Franken. Screen play by Herman 
J. Mankiewicz. Directed by Edward H. Griffith. The 
cast: Stella, Helen Hayes; Victor, Robert Mont- 
gomery; ‘‘Mom,’’ Louise Closser Hale; Jerry, John 
Beal; ‘‘ Pop,’’ Henry Travers; Helen, Margaret Ham- 
ilton; Harry, Willard Robertson; Grace, Irene Cattell; 
Paul, Minor Watson; Walter, Hal Dawson: Etia 
Maidel Turner. 


“BIG EXECUTIVE”—ParamMount.—From the 
story by Alice Duer Miller. Screen play by Laurence 
Stallings. Directed by Erle C. Kenton. The cast: 
Victor Conway, Ricardo Cortez; Helena Grant, Eliza- 
beth Young; Commodore Richardson, Richard Ben; 
nett; Miss Healy, Sharon Lynne; Mrs. Conway, Doro- 
thy Peterson; Harry, the Guide, Barton MacLane; 
Sheriff, Charles Middleton; Coroner, Pop Kenton; 
Coroner's Wife, Maude Eburne; Reverend Oates, 
Albert Hart; Aunt Henrietta, Jean Beaks; Richard- 
son's Secretary, Frank Darien; Caddy, Wilson Benge- 
Pawnbroker, Tenen Holtz; Harrison, John M. Sulli- 
ens Irving Bacon; Aunt Peke, Mildred 

ardy. 


4° BLIND ADVENTURE”—RKO-Rap1o.—From 
the screen play by Ruth Rose. Directed by Ernest B. 
Schoedsack. The cast: Richard Bruce, Robert Arm- 
strong; Rose Thorne, Helen Mack; Burglar, Roland 
Young; Jim Steele, Ralph Bellamy; Regan, John 
Miljan; Lady Rockingham, Laura Hope Crews; Major 
Thorne, Henry Stephenson; Gwen, Phyllis Barry; 
Reggie, John Warburton; Mrs. Thorne, Marjorie 
Gateson; Chambermaid, Beryl Mercer; Gerald Fair- 
fax, Tyrell Davis; Harvey, Desmond Roberts; Bill, 
Charles Irwin; General, Fred Sullivan; Inebriated 
Guest, George K. Arthur; Butler, Ivan Simpson. 


“DEVIL’S IN LOVE, THE"’’—Fox.—From the 
story by Harry Hervey. Screen play by Howard 
Estabrook. Directed by William Dieterle. The cast: 
Andre, Victor Jory; Margot, Loretta Young; Rena, 
Vivienne Osborne; Jean, David Manners; Capt. Ra- 
dak, C. Henry Gordon; Bimpy, Herbert Mundin; 
a Carmion, Emil Chautard; Salazar, J. Carrol 
Naish. 


**DEVIL’S MATE’’—MonocGram.—From the 
story by Leonard Fields and David Silverstein. Di- 
rected by Phil Rosen. The cast: Nancy Weaver, 
Peggy Shannon; Inspector O'Brien, Preston Foster; 
Natural, Ray Walker; Parkhurst, Hobart Cavanaugh; 
Gwen, Barbara Barondess; Joe, Harold Waldridge; 
Clinton, Jason Robards; Warden, James Durkin; Dis- 
trict Attorney, Bryant Washburn; McGee, Harry Hol- 
man; Nick, Paul Porcasi; Maloney, Paul Fix; Buller, 
Gordon DeMain; Collins, George Hayes. 


“DIE GROSSE ATTRAKTION” (‘‘The Big At- 
traction’’)—ToBIs-TAUBER-EMELKA Prop.—Music 
by Dr. Caper. Directed by Max Reichmann. The 
cast: Riccardo, Richard Tauber; Kitty, Marianne 
Winkelstern; Juana, Margo Lyon; Felipe, Siegfried 
Arno; Tommy, Teddy Bill. 


“FIGHTING PARSON, THE"—ALLIEbD-First 
Drvis1on.—From the story by Harry Fraser. Di- 
rected by Harry Fraser. The cast: Steve, Hoot Gib- 
son; Susan, Marceline Day; Mr. Doolittle, Robert 
Frazer; Bart, Stanley Blystone; Arizona, ‘‘Skeeter’’ 
Bill Robbins; Mike, Charles King; Marshal, Jules 
Cowles; Mr. Larkin, Phil Dunham; Mrs. Larkin, 
Ethel Wales. 


“FE. P. 1.".—Fox-GAuMontT BritisH-UFA.—From 
the story by Walter Reisch and Kurt Siodmak. 
Screen play by Walter Reisch. Directed by Karl 
Hartl. The cast: Droste, Leslie Fenton; Ellisen, Con- 
rad Veidt; Claire, Jill Esmond; Lubin, George Mer- 
ritt; Photographer, Donald Calthrop; Sailor with 
Toothache, Alexander Field; Argumentative Sailor, 
Francis L. Sullivan; First Officer, Warwick Ward; 
Matthias, Nicholas Hannen; Konrad, William Fresh- 
man; Doctor, Dr. Philip Manning. 


“HELL’S HOLIDAY’’—Supers Pictures.—A 
compilation of World War scenes. Narrated by 
aeons Dennis. Music and sound effects by Joseph 

inston., 


“HER FIRST MATE”—UnIversaAL.—From the 
play by Dan Jarrett and John Golden. Screen play 
by Earle Snell, H. M. Walker and Clarence Marks. 
Directed by William Wyler. The cast: John Horner, 
Slim Summerville; Mary Horner, ZaSu Pitts; Hattie, 
Una Merkel; Percy, Warren Hymer; Davis, Berton 
Churchill; Sam, George Marion; Socrates. Henry 
Armetta. 


“HIS PRIVATE SECRETARY ”—Snowmens 
PicTuRES.—From the story by Lew Collins. Directed 
by Phil Whitman. The cast: Marion Hall, Evalyn 
Knapp; Dick Wallace, John Wayne; Dr. Hall, Alec B. 
Francis; Wallace, Sr., Reginald Barlow; Polly, Nata- 
4 i Little, Arthur Hoyt; Garage Owner, Al 
st. John. 


“LAST TRAIL, THE’’—Fox.—From the story 


by Zane Grey. Screen play by Stuart Anthony. Di- 
rected by James Tinling. The cast: Tom Daley, 
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George O’Brien; Patricia Carter, Claire Trevor; Newt 
Olsen, El Brendel; Mrs. Wilson, Lucille La Verne; 
Looney McGann, Matt McHugh; Japonica Jones, 
George Reed; John Ross, J. Carrol Naish; Sally 
Olsen, Ruth Warren; Pedro Gonzales, Luis Alberni; 
Judge Wilson, Edward Le Saint. 


“LIFE IN THE RAW”—Fox.—From the story 
by Zane Grey. Screen play by Stuart Anthony. Di- 
rected by Louis King. The cast: Jim, George O’ Prien; 
Judy, Claire Trevor; Belle, Greta Nissen; Myles, 
Francis Ford; Lamson, Warner Richmond; Tom, 
Gaylord Pendleton; Petroff, Alan Edwards; McTa- 
vish, Nigel De Brulier. 


““MAN WHO DARED, THE’’—Fox.—From the 
screen play by Dudley Nichols and Lamar Trotti. 
Directed by Hamilton MacFadden. The cast: Jon 
Novak, Preston Foster; Teena Paveltc, Zita Johann; 
Joan, Joan Marsh; Tereza Novak, Irene Biller; Dick, 
Clifford Jones; Barbara, June Vlasek; Yosef Novak, 
Leon Waycoff; Dan Foley, Douglas Cosgrove; Judge 
Collier, Douglas Dumbrille; Senator McGunness, 
Frank Sheridan; Posilipo, Leonid Snegoff; Ruzena, 
Elsie Larson; Miss Rainey, Lita Chevret; Ronda, 
Vivian Reid; Karel, Matt McHugh; Jon Novak (the 
boy), Jay Ward. 


“MIDNIGHT CLUB’’—ParRAMouUNT.—From the 
story by E. Phillips Oppenheim. Screen play by Seton 
Miller and Leslie Charteris. Directed by Alexander 
Hall and George Somnes. The cast: Colin Grant, 
Clive Brook; Nick Mason, George Raft; Iris Whitney, 
Helen Vinson; Lady Barrett-Smythe, Alison Skip- 
worth; Commissioner Hope, Sir Guy Standing; Arthur 
Bradley, Alan Mowbray; George Rubens, Ferdinand 
Gottschalk; The Duchess, Ethel Griffies; Thomas 
Roberts, Forrester Harvey; First Detective, Billy Be- 
van; Second Detective, Charles McNaughton; Grant's 
Double, Paul Perry; Iris’ Double, Celeste Ford; Brad- 
ley’s Double, Pat Somerset; Nick’s Landlady, Rita 





Ricardo Cortez looks like he’s ready 
to pick a fight with any stevedore that 
walks the dock. If Ricardo fights as 
well as he swims, it’s okay. That ab- 
breviated yacht costume is for a scene 
in Paramount’s film, “Big Executive” 


Carlyle; Head Waiter, Jean De Briac; Waiter, Lee 
White; Nishi, Teru Shimada; Jenkins, Charles 
Coleman. 


“MORNING GLORY, THE’’—RKO-Rap1o.— 
From the play by Zoe Akins. Screen play by Howard 
J. Green. Directed by Lowell Sherman. The cast: 
Eva Lovelace, Katharine Hepburn; Joe Sheridan, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.; Louis Easton, Adolphe Men- 
jou; Rita Vernon, Mary Duncan; Hedges, C. Aubrey 
Smith; Gigolo, Don Alvarado; C. Seymour, Frederic 
Santley; Henry Lawrence, Richard Carle; Charles Van 
Dusen, Tyler Brooke; Actress, Geneva Mitchell. 


‘““ONE YEAR LATER’'—ALLIEeEp.—From the 
story by F. Hugh Herbert and Paul Perez. Adapted 
by F. Hugh Herbert. Directed by E. Mason Hopper. 
The cast: Molly Collins, Mary Brian; Tony Richards, 
Russell Hopton; Jim Collins, Donald Dillaway; J. Al- 
well Hunt, George Irving; Will Ahern, Will Ahern; 
Joyce Carewe. Gladys Ahern; Deputy Russell, DeWitt 
Jennings; Clarence, Jackie Searl; Vera Marks, Pauline 
Garon; The Wisecracker, Marjorie Beebe; Greggs, Al 
Hill; Mrs. Hunt, Myrtle Stedman; Mr. Grant, Ed- 
ward Keane; The Fat Man, Harry Holman; Con- 
ductor, William Humphrey; Mr. Wells, Lloyd Whit- 
lock; Mrs. Wells, Nina Guilbert; Jim’s Father, John 
Ince; Second Reporter, Pat O'Malley. 


“RAFTER ROMANCE”—RKO-Rapri0o.— From 
the novel by John Wells. Screen play by H. W. Hane- 
mann, Sam Mintz and Glenn Tryon. Directed by 
William Seiter. The cast: Mary Carroll, Ginger 
Rogers; Jack Bacon, Norman Foster; Max Eckbaum, 
George Sidney; Hubbell, Robert Benchley; Elise, 
Laura Hope Crews; Fritzie, Guinn Williams; Rosie 
Eckbaum, Ferike Boros; Julius, Sidney Miller. 


“SAVAGE GOLD’’—Haro._p AUTEN Prop.—A 
record of Commander G. M. Dyott’s adventures in 
Ecuador. Photographed by G. M. Dyott. Edited by 
L. F. Kennedy. Dialogue written by Burnet Hershey, 
spoken by John Martin. 


“SING SINNER SING’’—MayJestic PicturEs.— 
From the play by Wilson Collison. Screen play by 
Edward T. Lowe. Directed by Howard Christy. The 
cast: Phil Carida, Paul Lukas; Lela Larson, Leila 
Hyams; Ted Rendon, Donald Dillaway; Margaret 
Flannigan, Ruth Donnelly; Spats, George E. Stone; 
Gwen, Joyce Compton; Sadie, Jill Dennett; Uncle 
Homer, Arthur Hoyt; Louis, Walter McGrail; Cecily 
Gordon, Gladys Blake; Jerry, Arthur Housman; 
Roberts, Edgar Norton; James Parks, John Sain- 
polis; Aunt Emily, Stella Adams; Conley, Pat O’Mal- 
ley; Riordan, Walter Brennon; Johann van Puyten, 
William Humphrey. 


“SKYWAY "—MonocraM.—From the story by 
Paul B. Franklin. Screen play by Albert E. DeMond. 
Directed by Lew Collins. The cast: Flash, Ray 
Walker; Lila Beaumont, Kathryn Crawford; Hamil- 
ton, Arthur Vinton; Beaumont, Claude Gillingwater; 
Webster, Lucien Littlefield; Tug, Tommy Dugan; 
Baker, Jed Prouty; Girl, Alice Lake; Spike, Jack 
es Taylor, George Hayes; O’Toole, Jack Ken- 
nedy. 


“SLEEPLESS NIGHTS’’—RemincrTon Pic- 
TURES.—From the story by Stanley Lupino. Adapted 
by Victor Kendall. Directed by Thomas Bentley. 
The cast: Peg, Polly Walker; Guy, Stanley Lupino; 
Jerry, Gerald Rawlinson; Drew, Frederick Lloyd; 
Percy, Percy Parsons. 


“STRANGE CASE OF TOM MOONEY, THE” 
—First Division.—A screen record of the Mooney 
case. Foreword by Theodore Dreiser. 


“THIS DAY AND AGE”—ParRAMOUNT.—From 
the story by Bartlett Cormack. Directed by Ceci! B. 
De Mille. The cast: Garrett, Charles Bickford; Gay 
Merrick, Judith Allen; Steve Smith, Richard Crom- 
well; Don Merrick, Eddie Nugent; Morry Dover, Ben 
Alexander; Herman, Harry Green; Sam Weber, Lester 
Arnold; Max, Fuzzy Knight; The Sheriff, Wade Bo- 
teler; Toledo, Bradley Page; Manager of Night Club, 
Billy Gilbert; Mr. Smith, Harry C. Bradley; Mrs. 
Smith, Louise Carter; Billy Anderson, Michael Stuart; 
Chief of Police, Guy Usher; Judge Maguire, George 
Barbier; Gus, Oscar Rudolph; District Attorney, 
Charles Middleton; Defense Attorney, Warner Rich- 
mond; George Harris, Onest Conly; Mayor, Samuel 
Hinds; Mosher, Mickey Daniels; City Editor, Howard 
Lang; Little Fellow, Arthur Vinton; Little Fellow’s 
Wife, Nella Walker. 


“THIS IS AMERICA "—FREDERICK ULLMAN, JR. 
Prop.—A compilation of newsreel scenes from. 1917 
to 1933. Edited by Gilbert Seldes. Musical arrange- 
ment by Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld. 


“THREE-CORNERED MOON’—PaRAMOUNT. 
—From the play by Gertrude Tonkonogy. Screen 
play by S. K. Lauren and Ray Harris. Directed by 
Elliott Nugent. The cast: Elizabeth Rimplegar, 
Claudette Colbert; Dr. Alan Stevens, Richard Arlen; 
Mrs. Nellie Rimplegar, Mary Boland; Kenneth Rim- 
plegar, Wallace Ford; Jenny, Lyda Roberti; Kitty, 
Joan Marsh; Eddie Rimplegar, Tom Brown; Ronald, 


Hardie Albright; Douglas Rimplegar, William Bake- 
well; Landlady, Clara Blandick; Mike, Edward Gar- 
gan; Truck Driver, John Kelly; Hawkins, Sam Hardy. 


‘“*TRAIL DRIVE, THE’’—UNIverRsSAL.—From 
the story by Alan James. Directed by Alan James. 
The cast: Ken, Ken Maynard; Virginia, Cecilia 
Parker; Honest John, William Gould; Thirsty, Frank 
Rice; Blake, Bob Kortman; Aunt Marthe, Fern Em- 
mett. 


“TUGBOAT ANNIE’’—M-G-M.—From the 
story by Norman Reilly Raine. Adapted by Zelda 
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Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 


Sears and Eve Greene. 
The cast: Annie, Marie Dressler; Terry, Wallace | 
Beery; Alec, Robert Young; Pat, Maureen O'Sullivan; | 
Severn, Willard Robertson; Shifiless, Tammany 

Young; Alec (as a child), Frankie Darro; Pete, Jack 

Pennick; Sam, Paul Hurst. 


COLUMBIA.—From the 
Moa play by Jo Swerling. 
Directed by Albert Rogell. The cast: Chuck Regan, | 
Jack Holt; Mary, Genevieve Tobin; Tom Cum- | 
mings, Sidney Blackmer; Shapiro, George E. Stone; 
Cramer, Ward Bond; Chuck, Jr , Russell Waddle. 


‘*‘WRECKER, THE' 
story by Albert Rogell. 





“Tt’s A Grand Adventure,” says Norma Shearer 
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“You see,” she said, after we’d chatted about 
the health baths at Bad Nauheim, and Scottish 
golf courses and Nazi doings in Germany, “I’m 
the sort of person who doesn’t approve of sep- 
arations. Oh, I know, it may sound Victorian 
and passé, but Irving and I believe in taking 
our vacations together, enjoying the same 
things, going the same places. You see, we 
have never been separated—with the exception 
of two business trips Irving had to take to 
New York when I was in the middle of a pic- 
ture. 


be Y motto is, if we must separate, why not 

go together? I don’t like to give him the 
chance to find he can get along without me. 
On the other hand, he says he wouldn’t trust 
me as far as you can throw a piano—which is 
rather flattering, don’t you think?” 

The subject of the recent avalanche of Hol- 
lywood divorces followed on this. 

“There are so many glamorous personalities 
in Hollywood and they are all thrown into 
such sudden personal contact with each other 
in the course of picture making, that it is very 
easy sometimes in that highly charged atmos- 
phere of sex, romance, sophistication and ex- 
citement to go off on emotional tangents. In 
fact, you would not be quite human if you did 
not have to guard against it. 

“But unless one is fancy-free, it is dangerous 
and stupid and can hurt so many other people. 
Those who don’t guard against it, usually make 
a mess of their lives. I think this is one of the 
causes of divorce in Hollywood, but goodness 
knows it is understandable in that hectic, fas- 
cinating world of make believe. 

“Personally, I feel if one has something 
precious in one’s life, one should fight to guard 
it with all one’s strength and try to do nothing 
deliberately that will destroy it or even take 
off a little of the bloom. 

“Forgive me for getting on that soap-box— 
you see, I have my fingers crossed.” 

One couldn’t quite reconcile this old-fash- 
ioned formula for marital happiness with one 
so attractively modern as Norma Shearer. She 
is the typical 1933 wife; gracious, charming, 
knowing how to order her servants without 
being obvious, spending many hours of her 
personal and precious time in the nursery 
where Irving, Jr., plays happily most of the 
afternoon. An amazingly vital mind, keen to 
current interests, talking business and politics 
and love with equal facility and depth of 
knowledge. Always in command of herself, 
brisk, alert, what one might truly define as a 
vivacious personality. 


ON’T you think this is a very idealistic 

age?” Norma remarked suddenly. ‘Up 
until twenty years ago the average girl married 
for protection, to be supported—she picked her- 
self the first decent, available male who could 
earn an honest living and who would be kind 
to her and her children. If she happened to 
love him, too, and he loved her, that was a bit 
of rare good fortune. Nowadays, with their 
earning capacity, girls can marry for love and 
love alone. And if they don’t find love, they 
‘Sorry, dear, let’s not try to compromise. 
Consequently, 


say, 
This is wrong—let’s try again.’ 





the people who do stay married do so for no | 
other reason than that they like each other 
better than anyone else in the world. | 

“Now, marriage is the beginning of a grand | 
and glorious adventure. It’s the beginning of 
romance instead of the end of it. Haven’t you 
noticed how many recent pictures are built on 
this premise? 

“T love doing married stories on the screen. | 
They have for ‘the most part been successful. | 
‘The Divorcee,’ for all its sophistication and | 
risqué flavor, was a beautiful love story of two | 
married people first losing and then finding | 

each other again. It touched so many people’s | | 
lives, especially the losing part—so many people | 
used to write to me when that picture was | 
playing and say: ‘This is just the story of my | | 
life only without the happy ending.’ Poor 
dears.” 


| 

Nok SHEARER has everything to | 
make life smooth and comfortable for her, 
She could so easily fall into the routine of easy 
life, rising only when she was_ thoroughly | 
rested, dining when she wished, going places 
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and doing things on inspiration alone with 
never a thought to studio schedule. Yet she 
isn’t the type for this. She has an abundance 
of vitality and she is so orderly you can almost 
visualize her as the super-efticient secretary if 
life had not been so kind to give her that first 
chance in pictures; the chance showing of her 
face and her figure on a short reel back in the 
silent days—the chance which brought her to 
the attention of the major studio oflicials who 
had faith in this quiet girl as a ‘“‘comer.” 
Everything that Norma Shearer does is done 
with quiet precision. When you ask her a 
question, she looks directly at you with her 
sincere blue eyes and thinks for a moment 
before replying. Itisasif she wanted to be sure 
of her statements before recording them. Yet 
there is a genuineness about her which makes 
you believe every opinion she gives is an honest 
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one; her personal beliefs, uncolored by the 
slightest ulterior motive. 


S this is being written, her plans for the 

future are indefinite. Rumors of bigger 
and better things in store for her; rumors of a 
new contract for both Norma Shearer and 
Irving Thalberg. For Norma insists that 
Irving’s interests shall be her interests and 
vice versa. 

She wants to do, from now on, human in- 
terest dramas. Stories of real people, with 
situations to face and problems to solve. 

“They are the most interesting stories to | 








work out on the screen,” she says, “and I be- | 
lieve they are the sort of stories most people 
like to see.’ 

Norma has returned from her restful, Euro- 


age people. And Norma, despite the luxury | 
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pean vacation, a new girl: rejuvenated in body | 
and mind and ‘ambition. And Irving Thalberg | t and call le conan ibe te Cok se 
has again accomplished what he went to do— .Y. 
regaining his health. te | 
There will be more stories like “The Di-|! Name | 
vorcee” and “Let Us Be Gay” and “Smilin’ I | 
Through,” for these hold the problems of aver- |! St. | 
| 
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which Fate has so abundantly poured into her | | | P.o. 


lap, insists upon being—just herself. | 
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Ernest A. Bachrach 


Happy dreams! And get up in time for breakfast. But you can’t be sure 
whether he’s sleeping or not, the old fox! For it’s Roland Young as Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes, a very tricky gentleman, in the RKO-Radio comedy 
drama, “Blind Adventure,’”’ a London story, with a laugh for every scream 


HEN the Marx Brothers arrived from 
the East recently, a man from the pub- 
licity department went to the train. .\ negro 
chauffeur was polishing an expensive new car of 
foreign extraction. 
“Gee,” he said in admiration, “who are you 
going to meet with that?” 
“Mr. Zeppo Marx,” the chauffeur said. 
“Why, I’ve got a car here for Mr. Marx,” 
the publicist said, pointing to a studio limou- 
sine. 
The chauffeur looked it over disdainfully. 
“Humph,” he sniffed, ‘you can take his 
suitcase back in that, if you-all want to.” 


HERE’S the one Chester Morris 
tells of a visit he and Dick Arlen 
paid to an insane asylum in Oregon. 
One of the inmates approached the 
superintendent and said: 
“You are the crazy one. You’ve 
got the keys to get out of here and 
still you stay.” 


if was an elegant cafe in “My Weakness,” 

Lilian Harvey’s new picture. 

Hundreds of beautiful 
charmingly gowned, with their gentlemen es- 
corts, all smooth and handsome, were sitting 
about at tables. Then a young man with a 
megaphone started shouting orders. 

“All right, girls on that stairway. Don’t 
move so fast this time. Everybody ready.” 

Then, remembering something, he picked up 
his megaphone and shouted, “‘And say, you 
society dames, no gum-chewing in this scene.” 


young women, 


AE WEST is reported to have given a 
hastily gathered and nondescript camera 
crew on the first day of the studio strike, the 
reverse English of her famous ‘“‘Come up and 
see me sometime.” 
“‘T’d like to get that in the microphone,” one 
of the crew retorted as they folded up. 
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AVE you noticed that the peaked beret 
Joan Crawford wore in “Today We Live,” 
has appeared on practically every fair young 
head in the country? 
And Adrian says he received nasty letters 
demanding to know why he put such a bonnet 
on Joan. Well! Well! 


Y goodness! None other than cagey 

young Bill Cagney is rushing the lady 
we had thought right along was all dated up 
by Gary Cooper—Judith Allen is the name. 
Oh well, pardon us if we can’t keep up. These 
things develop faster than the measles, but 
they don’t show up so plainly. 


HELMA TODD had parked too long. Up 

strode the cop. 

She looked at the cop helplessly and ex- 
plained that really she just couldn’t move 
because she must pick up a friend who was 
shopping in the store before which she was 
parked. And would the kind policeman 
please tell the friend that Miss Todd was 
waiting? 

Which, hat in hand, he did. 


N “This Day and Age,” you will see the sons 

of five one-time famous actors, stepping out 
on their own. 

Wally Reid’s son, Bryant Washburn’s son, 
and the sons of Fred Kohler, Carlyle Blackwell 
and Eric Von Stroheim. They are not far 
apart in years and each has a small but im- 
portant part to play. 

An interesting angle is in the fact that 
director C. B. DeMille’s early successes were 
all with Wallace Reid. 


RS. OAKIE’S proudest possession these 

days is a telegram of congratulation from 
Marie Dressler—Mrs. Oakie is playing son 
Jack’s mother in ‘Too Much Harmony,” and 
she is doing it without a rehearsal, since the 
lady has been in practice for just such a part 
for some thirty odd years now. 





They’re married! They’ve busted up! They’re never going to marry! 
They were married months ago! Close your eyes and put your finger down 
without looking. Your guess is as good as ours. Charlie Chaplin and Paul- 
ette Goddard have everybody guessing. But she will star in his next film 
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In Brooklyn Zea 53 Sey 
~ fHottywoopw Fasnions 
Are Sold Exclusively by ABRAHAM & STRAUS, Inc. 








The new Abraham & Straus “Hollywood Shop,” recently opened in 
the East Building, Third Floor; here “Hollywood Fashions,” exclu- 
sive with the big Brooklyn store, are shown at moderate prices. 


Gf; I a Gar Cry from the great, expansive instituton of 
Abraham & Straus, in the heart of Brooklyn, to the pro- 
gressive store of the M. L. Parker Company in Davenport, 
Iowa ... yet each is known for its style leadership ... 
each sells ‘Hollywood Fashions!”” And in many other 
confidence-commanding stores in many principal cities 
(see Page 119) you will find exact reproductions of these 
clever motion picture costumes... selected by Seymour, 
stylist for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, published each month in 
PHOTOPLAY’S fashion section (see Pages 61-66) and worn 
by the most fashionable stars in smartest picture plays! 


PHROTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


919 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





In Association With WAKEFIELD & O'CONNOR, Inc. 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT’S exquisite evening 
gown, designed by Travis Banton for Miss e 


Colbert’s adventurous role in the exciting new 
Paramount picture, ‘The Torch Singer”’.. . If “Hollywood Fashions” are not sold in your community, send Photoplay Magazine your 


one of several lovely ‘‘Hollywood Fashions’? name and address and mention department store from which you buy ready-to-wear. 





“1 STARTED SMOKING 
CAMELS FOURTEEN 
YEARS AGO 


MRS. ADRIAN ISELIN, tI 


® Before her marriage to the fa- 

mous yachtsman whose“Ace” in 
the star class won the Bacardi cup 
in Cuba again this year, Mrs. 
Adrian Iselin, IT was Madeleine 
L’Engle. She grew up in New Or- 
leans and the warmth and gra- 
ciousness of the South is a definite 
part of her charm. She has an end- 
less fund of enthusiasm and can 
always manage time to work in her 
garden at East Williston, Long 
Island, or make a flying trip to her 
seaside place on the Massachu- 
setts coast. Her interest in paint- 
ing is keen and she is an ardent 
collector of first editions. Her wit 
makes her a delightful hostess and 
her Southern spoon bread is fa- 
mous. She always serves Camel 
cigarettes, 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 


“T started smoking Camels fourteen 
years ago—and I like them just as 
much today as I did then,” says Mrs. 
Iselin with conviction. 

“There must be better tobacco in 
Camels because they are mild without 
being flat and I never get tired of their 
smooth, rich flavor. The way a carton 
of Camels gets smoked up over a week- 


end is amazing—practically everyone 


who stops in seems to prefer them.” 


Because their costlier tobaccos give 
an even, steady pleasure, people don’t 
get tired of Camels. They are always 
mild and cool and never get on the 
nerves, no matter how many you smoke. 

Leaf tobaccos for cigarettes can be 
bought from 5¢ a pound to $1.00—but 
Camel pays the millions more that in- 


sure your enjoyment. 
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Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








